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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


We have received a letter from Sir S. 
Ecerton Brypees, clearly explaining how 
he was led into the error resp. cting the de- 
scéndants of William Brownlow and ——- 
ret Brydges, having taken for granted for 
forty years the descent as deduced in Lodge’s 
Irish Peerage. Sir Egerton mentions as 
errors in the last edition of Debrett, that 
the arms of Lord Grenville stand as the 
arms of Viscount Granville, and that the 

uartering of Clinton remains in the coat of 
acai He concludes with this post- 
script: ‘* I really ask for information, and 
shall be obliged to Mr. Townsend to inform 
me how Lord Fortescue or Lord Powys, or 
the date Lord Carlisle, are or were descended 
from the Princess M Tudor? I am 
aware of the descent of their Countesses 
from this Princess.” 

L. says : ‘* Allow me to request, through 
your medium, that Sir Egerton Brydges 
(who, I observe, is a liberal contributor to 
your valuable Miscellany) will have the good- 
ness to state how he is entitled to bear, 
amongst his quarterings, ‘ the arms of an 
elder brother of Lord Byron's ancestor,’ as 
mentioned at p. 73 of his learned ¢ Note’ 
lately published at Paris? I would not 
willingly diminish the lustre of any noble 
house, or depreciate the labours of so inge- 
nious a gentleman as Sir Egerton: but 
when, in his zeal for his friend Lord By- 
ron, he 

* Allots the prince of his celestial line 

An apotheosis and rites divine,’ 
and a:serts, that his Lordship * was of one 
of those few families whose male ancestors 
helt the rank of peerage before the close of 
Henry the Third’s reign,’ I would humbly 
ask how the correct re-editor of Collins, 
who boasts of having ‘ cast the truth and 
the interest of history on the peerage,’ 
came to omit the /iitle circumstance that 
Lord Byron was descended from an illegiti- 
mate son of Sir John Byron, the grantee of 
Newstead priory in 1541? The lands were 
conveyed by deed from the putative father to 
John Byron, on who ee Elizabeth 
conferred knighthood in 1579, and from 
whom Lord Byrun was lineally descended.” 

In answer to the inquiry of a Corre- 
spondent in p. 2, a Constant Reaper 
states, ‘* that there is a small History of 
Ludlow extant, published in 1822, which 
reflects great credit on its compiler, and de- 
serves to be much more generally known 
than it is. It is entitled, ‘‘ The History 
and Antiquities of the Town of Ludlow, and 
its ancient Castle, with Lives of the Lords 
Presidents; Desciiptive and Historical Ac- 
counts of Gentlemen's Seats, Villages, &c. 
im the Neighbourhood ; with other Particu- 


a interesting to S 
t is a small 1@mo volume, price4s. The 
author I believe is Mr. Thomas Wright, 
of that town.” 

A. Z. observes, * It is worth noting that 
when King George I. came supertlitene 
session of the British Crown, having proba- 
bly some of the Noblesse of his Electorate 
Court in his train, it was suggested by those 
who were no friends to the succession, that 
we were thenceforth to be governed by Ha- 
nover Ratz*, or Counsels.—The illiterate of 
different ranks having caught the expression, 
the meaning of which they were ignorant of, 
adopted the idea that the great brown Rat, 
which was first brought into England about 
that time in some Norway ships, came over 
in the Royal suite; and it has ever since 
been called by people of that class, the 
Hanover, though it is in reality the Nor- 
way rat. 

* Rat, plural Ratz. Germ. Counsel, a Council, 
Counsellor, &c. fiom Raten, to govern, preside, 
advise, &c.--Vide German Glossaries, 


Cuionas will feel obliged if any of our 
Correspondents can inform him of the ex- 
istence of any other copy of the Roll of 
Karlaverock than the one in MS. in the 
Cottonian Collection ; the illustrated copy 
in the College of Arms; and the imperfect 
one printed in both editions of the Anti- 
quarian Repertory. 

A CorresPonvent asks what were the 
Arms borne by the ancestors of Sir Thomas 
Hooke [mentioned in our A tM ine, 

. cal aa also the Kons bane te Sir 
Thomas Hooke, himself? and at what time 
the title became extinct ? 

In the Review of ** the Works of Armi- 
vius, in our last number, (p. 51.) a typo- 
graphical omission has been pointed out to 
us, which most unjustly renders the doc- 
trinal system of the Dutch Professor a very 
uncharitalle and false one. It occurs in the 
form of an extract from the Funeral Oration 
by Bertius, in which, as it now stands, Ar- 
minius is said to have taught the Divinity 
students at Leyden, ‘‘ not that religion which 
breathes forth charity, which follows after 
the truth that is according to godliness,” &c. 
This error has arisen from the suppression 
of two lines of the pereraph in Mr. Nichols’s 
translation, in which we are told, that Ar- 
minius taught, “ not that religion which is 
contained in altercation and naked specula- 
tions, and is only calculated to feed their 
understandings; ut that religion which 
breathes forth charity, which follows after 
the truth,” &c. 

The Memoir of Dr. Wollaston shall ap- 
pear in our next number, as shall the cou- 
munication of G, W. L, 


and Residents.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—-o— 


ON THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND RESULTS OF STATISTICAL INQUIRIES IN 
IRELAND. BY THE REV. JOHN GRAHAM, A.M. 


SHE* natural history and topogra- 
phy of Ireland, before the reign 

of James the First, were but little 
known.—Ptolemy's Tables, and Ma- 
ginus's Commentaries, threw litile 
more light on this dark subject than 
the reveries of their predecessors Stra- 
bo, Solinus, and Mela ; who, accord- 
ing to the learned and ingenious au- 
thor of the Irish Historical Library, 
had but some imperfect scraps of tales 
of the barbarous customs and man- 
ners of the old Irish, brought to them 
from afar; and they drew up the re- 
presentation at full length, in a more 
repulsive dress than they had received 
it.—Giraldus Cambrensis, indeed, 
who was sent into this island by King 
Henry the Second, in attendance of 
his son John, collected materials for 
his Topography and Itinerary of Ire- 
land, which he sometimes called ‘ De 
Mirabilibus Hibernia.’ This work was 
originally written in Latin; and the 
author of it tells us, in the catalogue 
of his works, ‘that it was read out at 
Oxford for three whole days, in pub- 
lie assembly of the Clergy.’ —It was 
translated into English by one James 
Walsh,an Irishman, (Vid. Athen. Oxon. 
tom. I. col. 157) who studied in Hart- 
Hall at Oxford, in the year 1572; 
about which time another translation 
was made of it by R. Hooker. In the 
Irish Historical Library, we also learn, 
that a very learned person, Mr. John 
Lynch, titular Archdeacon of Tuam, 
wrote a refutation of this work, which 
he published under the title of Cam- 
brensis Eversus, in which he accuses 
the author of maliciously destroying 
many of the old Irish annals, of which 
he had the perusal. Towards the end 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and on the 
accession of King James the First, 
some very diligent inquiries were made 
into the state of Ireland, with a view 


to its subsequent improvement; and 
among these enquirers, were Edmund 
Spenser and Mr. James Usher, the 
former chief secretary to Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, Lord-Deputy of Ire- 
land, and the latter afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, a poet and divine 
whose names will descend to posterity 
as bright and shining ornaments of the 
Irish nation. 

Spenser published his ‘ View of Ire- 
land,’ in a dialogue between Eudoxus 
and Irenzeus, in 1600 ; and dedicated it 
to King James the First. O'Flaherty, 
author of the work called ‘ Ogygia” 
(par. 3. cap. 77.), occupied a consi- 
derable part of that work in refuting 
the errors of Spenser ; and, after some 
virulent reflecuons on the poet's pre- 
sumption in attempting to trace the 
origin of some old Irish families in 
England and Wales, concludes with 
the following exclamations. 

** En poeta in domesticis peritiam ! 

En politici in historiis pueritiam ! 
Ut cum Cicerone ed pueros relegein 
Anteactis gentis suze temporibus 
Adeo peregrinum.” 

Father Walsh makes this observa- 
tion on Spenser’s View of Ireland. 
* He pursues in this work his politi- 
cal main design, which was to pre- 
scribe ways and means to reduce I[re- 
land ; a design well becoming him as 
Secretary to Queen Elizabeth's de- 
puty. In this work none could sur- 
vom him; none could except against 

im, save only those who would not 
be reduced.’ So jealous have been 
the Irish people of all enquiries into 
their condition—so hostile to every at- 
tempt to improve it—that they have 
uniformly opposed all the efforts which 
have been made in this way; and ne- 
ver failed to misinterpret the motives, 
and condemp the opinions, of those 
wise and benevoleut persons, whether 
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Englishmen or natives of their own 
soil, who have endeavoured to point 
out their errors, and lead them into a 
state of civilization, industry, and 
wealth. One of the fathers of this old 
school was Con Baccagh O’Neil, who 
(as we are told by Speed,) ‘ cursed all 
his posterity that would learn the a 
lish language, sow wheat, or build 
stonewall houses.’ 

In this spirit, Richard Stanihorst, 
who was the uncle of the celebrated 
Archbishop Usher, and son of the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, had lapsed into the popular re- 
ligion and party of the country; and 
attached to the work of Cambrensis, 
is an Appendix to his four books of 
Irish history, which has been called 
Cambrensis Vapulans, as _Lynche’s 
book had been called * Cambrensis 
Eversus.’ He published this work 
with severe notes annexed to it. Bi- 
shop Nicolson says that it must be 
confessed, that, with some exceptions, 
Stanihurst has left us valuable docu- 
ments concerning the manners and 
language of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
the strength and traflic of their chief 
cities, the antiquity and achievements 
of their nobility, &c. One of the 
controversies of Stanihurst with Cam- 
brensis, was on the question of the 
nature of the barnacle, whether it be 
fish or flesh. He concludes it to be 
neither, but of the same tribe of ani- 
mals with butterflies and caterpillars. 

In the year 1606, Mr. Camden being 
about to publish a new edition of his 
Britannia, requested Mr. Jas. Usher 
(afterwards Lord Primate of Ireland) 
to furnish him with a description of 
the City of Dublin, which in these 
times would have been called a Sta- 
tistical Survey of it. Mr. Usher com- 
plied with this request ; and his com- 
munication was inserted verbafim in 
Camden’s work, with a just acknow- 
ledgment of the benefaction. Thus 
do we find, that one of the earliest 
publications of this eminent divine, 
was an effort to throw light on the 
history of his native country. 

In subsequent editions of Camden's 
work, published in the year 1695 and 
1721, we find, in the form of an Ap- 
pendix, an interesting Topographical 
description of Ireland, especially in 
the last of these editions, which is en- 
riched by the notes of Sir Richard 
Cox, author of the ‘* Hibernia Angli- 
cana.” 
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This description of Ireland consists 
of forty-four folio pages ; the- matter 
being arranged under the following 
heads, viz. British Ocean.—Ireland.— 
Government.— Division. 

Provinces. —Mononia.—Desmonia. 
—Lagenia.—Conacia.— Ultonia. 

Ancient and Modern Customs. 

We have here all the ancient names 
of places and people which occur in 
Ptolemy, and other ancient geogra- 
phers explained to us, as the author of 
the Irish Historical Library observes, 
with a masterly judgment; the mo- 
dern state of the five provinces (Meath 
being reckoned one) drawn in lively 
colours, though in miniature; the most 
ancient custoins of the country, as re- 
presented by Strabo and Solinus; those 
of the middle age, as represented by Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis ; and of Camden's 
own time, as brought in to him by his 
contemporaries. “ this last particu- 
lar, he acknowledges his obligations to 
John Good, a Roman Catholic Priest, 
who, after receiving his education ia 
Oxford, taught a school at Limerick 
in the year 1566, whose contribution, 
like that of Archbishop Usher, he 
transcribed verbatim into his work. 
The whole of this performance, how- 
ever, is reflected on by O'Flaherty in 
his ‘* Ogygia,” who makes this bitter 
observation on it: 


*« Perlustras Anglos oculis, Camdene, duobus, 
Uno oculo Scotos, Cacus Hibernigenas.” 


The author of this epigram, however, 
follows Camden, in giving his native 
country Plutarch’s name of Ogygia, in 
opposition to the Swedish antiquary, 
J. Peringskiold (Annot. in vit. Theod. 
R. p. 311, 312) who had undertaken 
to demonstrate that Sweden is the true 
Oxygia. 

Mr. O'Flaherty pretends to ascertain 
the age of all the chief Jakes and rivers, 
as well as the succession of Kings in 
Ireland—and points out the several re- 
mains of the Damnani, Belge, Picts, 
&c.—the idolatry of the Gentile na- 
tives in their worship of Kermand Kel- 
stach at Clogher, Cromderibb—their 
opinions on the Sedhe or Fairies— 
their use of Coraghs or leathern boats, 
their ancient arms and way of fight- 
ing. This work was published in 4to, 


.at London,' in 1685—and has been no- 


ticed here, contrary to Chronological 
order, on account of the observations 
on Camden's work, to be found in it. 
When the first edition of Camden's 
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work appeared, Ireland. was in a 
wretched state indeed—harassed by re- 
bellions. Agriculture was at the very 
lowest ebb; and the miserable popu- 
lation subsisted chiefly on py 
and milk. The country abounded in 
woods, lakes, and marshes, which ren- 
dered it peculiarly unwholesome to 
English soldiers and settlers. And 
such was the obstinacy of the Irish, 
that in the last ten years of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the reduction of 
this island is said to have cost the Bri- 
tish nation near three millions and a 
half; an enormous sum of money, 
when it is taken into consideration 
that in those days the ordinary reve- 
nue of the English crown fell short of 
half a million yearly. 

On the accession of King James the 
First, great attention was paid by the 
English government to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Irish peo- 
ple. Instructed by the compilations 
of Spenser and Camden, and the few 
other writers who called the atten- 
tion of the British public to a consi- 
deration of the existing state of this 
country, with a view to its future im- 
provement, Sir George Carew and Sir 
Arthur Chichester had appointed She- 
rifis to the several counties; and iti- 
nerant Judges, performing their cir- 
cuits with regularity, administered 
strict and impartial justice to all de- 
scriptions of — in the country. 
We are informed, however, by Mr. 
Gordon, the Rector of Killegny, in 
his “* History of Ireland,” that these 
wise and benevolent measures were 
nearly frustrated by the restless spi- 
rit of the Romish Clergy, who ‘ar- 
raigned the civil administration, re- 
viewed causes determined in the 
King’s Courts, and commanded the 
people, under the pain of eternal per- 
dition, to obey the decisions of their 
spiritual courts, and not those of the 
civil law.’ Spenser tells us, in his 
View of Ireland, p. 76—that Sir John 
Perrot had, in his government, in vain 
endeavoured to subdue this spirit in 
the Irish, not only by mildness and 
concession, but even by treading down 
and disgracing all the English, and set- 
ting up the Irish all that he could— 
thereby thinking to make them more 
tractable. 

In the year 1608, the rebellion of 
O'Doherty threw the barony of Ennis- 
owen, in the county of Donegal, into 
the hands of King James the First, 


and by the conspiracies and rebellions 
in the latter end of his predecessor's 
reign, and the commencement of his 
own, tracts of land, containing about 
five hundred thousand Irish acres, 
were forfeited to the crown, in the 
six northern counties of Cavan, Fer- 
managh, Tyrone, Derry, Armagh, and 
Donegal. 

Instructed by the errors of former 
colonizers, and advised by men of in- 
tegrity and judgment, the King 
ceeded in a scheme of plantation, 
which happily for Ireland was his fa- 
vourite object—in which he proceed- 
ed with such caution and activity, that 
though failures and mistakes occurred 
in many instances, (particularly in the 
lands granted to the London Compa- 
nies,) the effects of it on the prospe- 
rity of Ulster have been great and per- 
manent. 

Seldom had such an opportunity of 
colonizing any country occurred, as 
that — this meyer = al ne so 
capable of managing with the test 
efieets.—The ye his dis mA] on 
this occasion were not confined to 
Ulster—sixty thousand acres had also 
been forfeited to the Crown, between 
the rivers Ovoca and Slaney, of which 
sixteen thousand five hundred were 
destined for an English colony, and 
the rest for the natives, on the same 
terms as such persons held their lands 
in Ulster. 

In like manner 385 thousand acres 
in the King’s and Queen's Counties, 
Leitrim, Longford, and Westmeath, 
were allotted for a This 

Iden opportunity of introducing agri- 
= sal a. mn thang and industr 
into this island, was embraced wit 
avidity by James, who, notwithstand- 
ing his errors and faults, possessed 
more sagacity than Historians are wil- 
ling to grant him, and whose plans of 
colonizing and civilizing Ireland at 
this time, were rendered abortive only 
by the weakness and misfortunes of 
his unhappy successor. 

(To be continued.) 


——~@ 
Mr.  ¢sey Feb. 10. 

S I have proposed to myself the 
A study of Cleendieam, = an ob- 
ject of very great importance, I spare 
no pains to render myself master of the 
science. With this view, I have dili- 
gently perused your remarks on Cu- 
vier’s Historical Argument in your last 
Number ; and hope that the following 
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observations may not be unacceptable 


to \e 

le particularly struck with the 
Synchronism between the founders of 
the — and Assyrian monarchies, 
according to the Father of history. It 
is clear that Dejoces and Gyges were 
contem ies ; the former established 
the Median monarchy ; the latter over- 
threw the Heracleid family in Lydia. 
Herodotus tells us that when the Medes 
revolted from them, the Assyrian Em- 
pire had subsisted 520 years (L. 95), 
aud that the dynasty of the Heraclidz 
had reigned in Lydia during 505 (ibid. 


c. 7.) 

Nor is this all ;—Agron, the first of 
the Heracleid family who reigned in 
Lydia, was the son of Ninus, and grand- 
son of Belus (ibid). Now not only Dio- 
dorus, Justin, and other writers of their 
clase, but also the well-informed Strabo, 
tell us that Nineveh was built by one 
Ninus. Herodotus also mentions a gate 
of Babylon (III. 155), called the Ni- 
nian gate. It is generall —_ that 
this Ninus was the son of Be us. It is 
certain (Herod. I. 181) that Belus was 
worshipped at Babylon. 

Again, Larcher tells us that this Be- 
lus came originally from Egypt, and 
his opinion in this case seems incontro- 
vertible. Herodotus (I. 7.) represents 
this Belus as the grandson of Hercu- 
les, who, according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, was the same as Sesostris, or Sesac 
King of t. 

Sescelle tin Chronograph. p. 133, 
ed. Ven.) quotes Cephalion as | 
that Ctesius mentions the names o 
about 23 Assyrian monarchs; res ot 
Baucirsis tous de, f tas ldicas, Bovrrran, 
Kragias iotiy 6 Afywr dvopara autay xl 
Ciwas xeel y.— Herodotus (I. 7.) says 
that the family of the Heracleids reign- 
ed in Lydia during 22 generations *. 

Curtius says that many believed that 
Babylon had been founded by Belus, 


though others ascribed that action to - 


Semiramis. ' 
From all these circumstances, I con- 
clude it certain that Belus led a colony 


Chronology of the Assyrian and Lydian Empires. 
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from Egypt into Asia, and established 
himself at Babylon; that his son Ni- 
nus founded another city which he 
called after himself; and having con- 
siderably enlarged his father’s domi- 
nions, divided them (as the custom 
then was) amongst his children; to 
one of whom, i.e. Agron, he allotted 
the province of Lydia. 

According to some Chronologers, 
yges ascended the Throne of Lydia, 
B.C.716, orrather, according to others, 
719. Reckon back from this last era 
505 years, and we have the year 1224, 
the date of Agron’s accession to the 
Throne. If we suppose that Ninus 
his father was in the height of his 
glory 10 years before, the Assyrians 
may be said to have begun their Em- 
pire in the year 1234 B.C. 

But 520 years after that event, the 
Medes revolted, i.e. 714 B.C. It is 
impossible to fix this epoch with accu- 
racy, as it has given rise to innumer- 
able controversies amongst the learned ; 
but from the Apocryphal Book of To- 
bit, we learn that **‘ When Enemessar 
(who in other parts of Scripture is call- 
ed Shalmaneser) was dead, Senacherib 
his son reigned in his stead, whose es- 
tate was troubled so that I could not 

into Media.” It is quite certain 
Se the Scriptures that this Senache- 
rib did not reign 10 years at most (1 
speak from memory), and that he was 
murdered 711 B.C.—Media probably 
revolted during his unsuccessful expe- 
ditions against Egypt and Judza, as 
from the warlike character of the next 
King of Assyria, i.e. Asserhaddon, it 
is morally certain that the revolt did 
not take place in his reign, and from 
the length of it, it is certain it must 
have occurred before his death. 

If therefore Herodotus’s numbers are 
correct (I. cap. 7. 95) we may reason- 
ably conclude that Ninus began his 
reign, and founded Nineveh about 1255 
B.C. ; that Belus laid the foundations 
of Babylon about 1280, and that his 

randfather, the Egyptian Hercules, 
died about 1325 B.C.—It remains to 





* It must not, however, be forgotten, that the duration ascribed to the Assyrian mo- 


narchy by different authors, varies amazingly. 


(Lib. 2. ¢. 21. 


Diodorus in three 
23. 28) reckons 30 monarchs. Velleius 33. Syncellus (P. 132. ka - Venet. 1729) 41. 
Diodorus, Justin, and Syncellus (P, 286) folléwing the authority of Ctesias, say that 
this Empire lasted 1300, or 1360 years. Paterculus says 1070. Syncellus (P. 182) 1460. 
Cephalion about 1000 (in the passage above-mentioned). We cannot, therefore, but re- 


not been preserved. 





gret that Herodotus’s History of Assyria, which he mentions in his first Book, Chap. 106, 
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be enquired who that Semiramis was 
to whom so many illustrious actions 
have been ascribed. I will not pre- 
sume to deny that there were more 
than one of this name, but do not think 
it probable; and am persuaded that 
the works ascribed to her, were per- 
formed by several princes of the same 
line, but not all by the same. The 
Semiramis mentioned by Herodotus 
(I. 184) as having lived about five 
enerations before the mother of 
ee oma or Belshazzar, (who was 
overthrown 595 B.C.) and as having 
adorned Babylon, is in my opinion the 
only princess of that name who ever 
reigned there, and she probably lived 
about 713 B.C. according to Bryant. 
Hence arose the tradition or story that 
she was the founder of the City. 

I cannot entirely approve of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s opinions respecting the 
antiquity of the Assyrian Empire. Ba- 
bylon must have ~~ the work of 
many years, if the descriptions the an- 
cients give of it are authentic. The 
same remark applies to Nineveh. No 
doubt Pul, whom he places about 790 
B.C. was the first mighty conqueror of 
that nation, yet his family may have 
been reigning there for many genera- 
tions preceding. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the practice which prevailed 
in the middle ages, of the father's di- 
viding his patrimony amongst all his 
children, was not unknown in those 
early ages, and that Ninus may have 
been a very powerful monarch in 1250 
B.C., and yet his successors have be- 
come very contemptible by this prac- 
tice. Those who are acquainted with 
the history of the middle ages, cannot 
be ignorant of the weakness of those 
ties, which connected the nobles with 
the Sovereign ; the very great autho- 
rity these nobles possessed, and the lit- 
tle deference they paid to their supe- 
riors. May not this practice have pre- 
vailed in the early ages of the world? 
and how otherwise can we account for 
the infinite number of petty principa- 
lities, each governed by its own prince, 
dignified by the title of King, men- 
tioned in every age of the Jewish His- 
tory? A 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 
4 he beneficed Clergy at large are 
much indebted to your Corre- 
spondents Verax, Paciricus, and 
Amicus, for their letters respecting 
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the best mode of defending the rights 
of Church Preferment. shall can- 


didly preface my remarks with saying 
that f am interested, and very mate- 
rially so, in the discussion: and there- 
fore any remarks of mine must natu- 
rally be thought to be, as they un- 
doubtedly are, influenced by private 
views. 1am a person of slender pri- 
vate fortune, and incumbent of a Liv- 
ing, which has suffered and is impo- 
verished, to a great degree, from the 
causes so truly and justly represented 
by Verax, from the non-residence, 
distresses, and negligence of my pre- 
decessors. And at present 1 cannot 
see any probability of its prospects 
brightening. I have taken the opi- 
nion of able tithe-lawyers on the 
case, who whilst they assure me that 
my cause is just, my rights clearly and 
satisfactorily made out, yet dissuade 
me from seeking redress by law, on 
account of its incalculable expenses, 
the uncertainty of the issue, the de- 
lays which may be extended beyond 
my life, the inevitable vexations and 
trouble of all litigation, and the life 
interest alone which I have in the be- 
nefice. I believe I am well warranted 
in saying that the probable expenses of 
a suit in my case, which is that of se- 
veral farm moduses, supposing it to have 
two or more hearings, and afterwards 
to be removed to the House of Lords, 
would be to a greater amount than the 
value of the advowson! I must add, 
that I am not much encouraged to the 
attempt by reading lately a tithe-cause 
tried before Mr. Justice Burrough, 
wherein he declared the verdict, which 
was given against the Clergyman, to 
be contrary to all evidence, and recom- 
mended from the Bench a motion for 
a new trial. Such a report, in addi- 
tion to others which my legal advisers 
have cited in order to dissuade me, 
methinks somewhat resembles one of 
Job's comforters. In the decline of 
life, a litigation of so forlorn an aspect, 
whatever be its real merits, is such 
surely as every one in his sober senses 
would shun like fire and sword. Se- 
veral of my antagonists have avowed 
that their hopes are founded entirely 
on what may be styled superior weight 
of metal, or in other words, my ina- 
bility to contend with them in ex- 
pense; and have used repeated threats 
to this effect. ‘* They shake their 
purses saying,” &c. 
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When I add that my best wishes 


attend whatever measures may be 
adopted toward the end in view, I am 
not without the hope that my lan 
guage, though professedly interested, 
will not be deemed wholly selfish. 
The consequences, if they should ope- 
rate to my advantage, will extend be- 
yond my case to others, who, if not 
greater sufferers from this species of op- 
pression, feel it more severely, and of 
course stand in greater need of relief 
from it: as must evidently be the case 
where there are more numerous mem- 
bers of an household to participate in 
its good or ill fortune. CrEeRtcus. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 11. 

EING situated on the eastern coast 

of Suffolk, it has frequently fal- 

len in my way to observe a phenome- 
non, which I have never yet seen no- 
ticed in print. This is a deposit of a 
salt-dew on the trees and hedges dur- 
ing the winter months. ‘The occasion 
of my first observing it was as follows. 
About 25 years ago, I walked out with 
my gun in avery severe wind frost in 
the latter end of November. The wind 
was at East, and very high, and the 
cold so intense, that the muscles of tie 
face and throat became rigid, and I was 
obliged to tie asilk handkerchief round 
my neck to enable me to face the wind. 
1 had walked about a mile, when I 
shot a partridge, which fell over a hedge 
in the next field, and I sent my ser- 
vant to fetch it. Whilst he was goue, 
1 turned my back to the wind to load 
my gun ; and whilst I was doing it, I 
happened to look down the wind, and 
saw, to my great surprize, that the 
bushes in the hedge appeared wet, and 
stood a-drop. This unexpected appear- 
ance in so sharpa frost induced me togo 
to the hedge, and examine if the drops, 
which hung ou every spray, were really 
liquid ; and, when I found they were, 
I was led to taste thein. To my still 
greater surprise, 1 found the liquid ex- 
tremely salt, much more so than sea- 
water; and, I should think, as salt as 
any brine could be made by art. I 
made my servant taste it also; and 
then, not being able to bear the cold, 
returned home. In my way home, | 
observed the trees and bushes quite wet 
on the side that was exposed to the 
wind, but perfectly dry on the other. 
When I got to my own house, | col- 
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lected from the trees and shrubs in the 
garden a table-spoonful of this brine, 
which all my family tasted also. From 
that time to the present, I have fre- 
quently observed the same phenome- 
non, and have pointed it out to many 
of my friends ; and in particolar, at the 
beginning of the late frost, as I was 
walking with a gentleman, to whom I 
I had often mentioned the circum- 
stance, but who was rather sceptical 
on the subject, I had the satisfaction 
of shewing it to him, and of convinc- 
ing him completely: and, as he is a 
frequent contributor to your columns, 
he persuaded me to draw up an account 
of the matter, and to transmit it to you. 
With regard to the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, I will now mention what 
appears to me to be the most probable 
way of accounting for it. But in the 
first place I must observe, that I never 
noticed it, except when the wind was 
strong at E. or N.E. and generally (I 
think always) when the air was frosty. 
My solution of the question is, that it 
is the spray of thesea(which always runs 
high on this coast with a strong wind 
at E. or N.E.) wken up by the wind, 
and deposited by it in its progress on 
the windwardside of the object it meets 
with. To account for its extreme salt- 
ness, I suppose that a good deal of the 
aqueous part of the sea water is ex- 
haled by the dryness of the wind. The 
a objection that I see to this 
ypothesis is, the distance to which 
the spray is —s to be carried, 
which is certainly little less than 12 
miles in a straight line. Yet ] know 
not in what other way to account for 
it. That it cannot be a fog from the 
sea is evident, because fogs from the 
sea are always fresh ; and because this 
salt dew never appears but when the 
air is clear; and then only on the wind- 
ward side of objects.—W hy it should 
generally be seen in frosty weather I 
cannot tell; perhaps it may occur at 
other times, but is not so much no- 
ticed as in frost, when every thing is 
dry. Be this as it may, 1 am con- 
vinced that it is sometimes very be- 
neficial in its effects, by preserving 
vegetables from injury by frost. I par- 
ticularly noticed a field Junie some 
years ago, which was thoroughly wet- 
ted with this salt dew at the beginnin 
of as severe a frost as 1 remember, an 
which were little, if at all, injured by 
it. SuFFOLCIENCIS. 
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ST. KATHARINE’S CHURCH. 
WITH A VIEW. 

Mr. Ursay, Feb. 6. 
HE ill-fated St. Katharine’s Church 
has, since my last communica- 
tion, been t to the hammer. 
Thus has perished one of the few spe- 
cimens of Pointed Architecture in the 
ign,” as it was 


Metropolis. 

The “* atrocious design 
justly styled in a morning paper, 
destroying St. Mary Overy'’s Church, 
has fallen to the ground for the present. 
The Temple is now under the hands 
of the ‘* restorer,” and like Westmin- 
ster Hall, will soon display all the 
richness of modern Gothic. How 
painful is it, in a short paragraph, to 
enumerate so many structures which 
are either suffering under the hand of 
the innovator; or are doomed to total 
destruction by the fiat of some inte- 
rested individuals. The beautiful 
pointed style, which is worthy to hold 
an equal fank with the purest Grecian 
works, will soon, -I fear, be banished 
from the M is, and a spurious 
imitation supply its place, of a charac- 
ter with some specimens of architec- 
ture mis-called “ Grecian,” which, 
in defiance of all the advantages lately 
pacer science, o — to de- 

e the vi centre of the metropolis. 
er St. Kutharine’s, the cob or 
successive innovators, before the Chap- 
ter. disposed of the Church, had con- 
trived to give'amew face to the struc- 
ture. The mouldings, which the coat- 


ing of plaster applied to the interior 
had not co » were al in 
their forms by the hands of the clever 


Architects who have at various times 
defaced the Church. Thus where a 
hollow was found in the original work, 
a torus has been stuck ony wot 
i ent’ in the modern. 
design of the new capitals applied to 
many Uprent torases was taken from 
an "s walking-stick, and 
many small pinnacles were introduced 
of a design exceedingly novel. It is 
greatly to be lamen have it not in 
my power to hand down to posteri 
the name ofthe ‘; ; a eat i 
to the r t 
working Sue from which these 

irs were executed ; such examples 
of genius may be exceedingly service- 
able to them in the construction 
the “ss id Gothic Church” in 
old bones of the Dake of 
Gewr. Mac. February, 1826. 


St. Katharine'’s Church near the Tower. 


of may be greatly the gainer 


' bitant of the precinct 
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Exeter are at last to find a resting 
place, at least if this “ magnificent 
edifice” is ever built, a point upon 
which I am rather sonptleal:: 

It is a consola t to reflect 
on one’s bones being knocked about 
2 a a =e: some two or 
three hu years after have 
quietly been laid in “ pcr Ione 
earth; an humble individual perhaps 
the cir- 
cumstance. ho knows, if such ex- 
amples as this were to be followed, 
what vile mechanic relies may be the 
habitants of the tombs of royalty or 
nobility, while the real is, in 
the jumble, kicked out, and his skull 
shewn for a penny by a labouring car- 
[eae comets: Alas ! some plebeian 

may now fill up the chest which 
it is said ¢ontains the relics of the 
Duke and Duchess of Exeter. What 
hasaristocracy come to? The sumptuous 
monument will perbaps be made to 
cover the remains of some cobler or 
sailor, or other equally humble inha- 
St. Katharine’s. 

To give a description of this Church 
would be only to repeat what has been 
before said in your pages. Taken in 
the whole, when the stalls remained 
in their places, and the edifice was 
perfeet, it contained much to interest 
the Architect, much to gratify the An- 
tiquary. To those who recollect the 
remains of the rood loft gallery, and 
the vestiges of fine carved work which 
remained there, and whose pleasure 
was only alloyed by the consideration 
of the disgraceful state in which the 
interesting collection of antiquities in 
the chancel were kept by those whose 
duty it was to have preserved them 
better, to such the loss is severely felt. 
No modern building (if ever erected) 
can compensate for the destruction. 

By the removal of the wainscotting, 
three doorways have been brought to 
light, two at the western ends of the 
ailes, the third beneath the second 
window from the west, on the north 
side of the Church. In the latter the 
interior spandrils are enriched with 
shields; on the left hand the shield 
has a mutilated inscription, which 
form the remaining letters, and the 
lilly beneath, I read MMaria. The 
shield on the right has ifc. These 


of particulars are well preserved. At pre- 


sent there does not a any carving 
attached to either of the western doors. 
As the back of the old altag screen 
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is a range of uprights which are sub- 
stantial canopies, in the style of the 
Westminster altar screen. The lower 
range of mullions of the side windows 
in the chancel, just shew themselves 
through the broken brick-work, and it 
is probable one at least of these win- 
dows may be made out before the final 
destruction. They appear to have been 
very splendid, and were most injudi- 
ciously closed up at an early repair. 

As the Church is accessible to the 
publick during the demolition, few of 
your antiquarian friends will suffer 
that period to pass without a visit to 
the building, and no opportunity will 
be avoided of bringing to light any 
hidden object of veneration. The 
stone coffins of some of the early mem- 
bers of the fraternity will, I have little 
doubt, form some curious subjects of 
investigation at a future period. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 
Newlyn Vicarage, 
Mr. Ursan, near nian Feb. 1. 


HAVE no doubt that you will be 
furnished, for your Obituary, from 
several of your Correspondents, with 
the intelligence of the death of the 
Rev. Tuomas Cartyon, Rector of St. 
Mary's, Truro, Vicar of Probus. But, 
though I can say little more than others 
who may address you, it would gratify 
my feelings to be permitted to devote 
to your pages, in the form of a letter, a 
tribute of kind remembrance and re- 
gret; which, however unavailing, is 
justly due to unpretending worth—to 
virtues unambitious of applause, yet 
always deserving it. ; 
From my intimateacquaintance with 
the deceased, 1 am certainly well qua- 
lified to delineate his character: and I 
have no suspicion that the partiality of 
friendship will colour the portrait too 
vividly, when I consider with what 
sorrow and apprehension the town and 
nejghbourhood of his residence, sus- 
pending public amusements and even 
rivate parties, have awaited, for the 
Fast fortnight, the aweful signal that 
put a period to all hope—when I re- 
flect on the gloom that saddened every 
countenance in the crowded congrega- 
tions of St. Mary’s, as if doubtful how 
to bear a stroke of Providence which 
should deprive them of their spiritual 
Pastor, who had so long watched over 
them, and loved them, but whose face 
they should see no more! 
Perhaps, there never lived a man 


more esteemed and beloved in the 
circle, wherein he was called to move. 
As a representative of an ancient fa- 
mily, as supported by relations of un- 
blemished character, and as connected 
with several houses in Cornwall of the 
first respectability, he found the way 
to honour “‘ prepared and made ready.” 
And, notwithstanding the prevailing 
opinion, que non fecimus, &c. this is 
a sort of inheritance of incalculable 
advantage to those who do not discredit 
or despise it. 

Independent, however, of extraneous 
assistance,, Mr. Carlyon was able to 
command respect and conciliate esteem. 
And feeble, indeed, were any language 
1 could use in expressing my senti- 
ments— whilst I contemplate that 
soundness of intellect, and that inte- 
grity, that godly sincerity, that steadi- 
ness yet unoflending genueness, which 
I have ever viewed with pleasure in 
my departed friend. 

in illustrating these several talents 
and good qualities, 1 would first ob- 
serve, that from the days of his early 

outh to the close of his earthly ex- 

istence, he discovered “ a right under- 
standing inall things.” And, whether 
we advert to his academical acquire- 
ments and honours, or to his conduct 
in after-life, in the transactions of 
daily occurrence, we may recognize a 
clearness of conception, a judiciousness 
in decision, a discretion and a candour 
which were evidently the resulis of 
natural good talent improved by liberal 
cultivation. 

As a Clergyman, he was every way 
exemplary. From a conviction of the 
truth of those momentous doctrines 
which he professed to believe, and 
from a sense of the high responsibility 
of his sacred office, he discharged his 
ministerial duties with uniform regu- 
larity. And we might ever perceive 
in him a cordial regard for the welfare 
of his flock, and a fidelity almost un- 
exampled ; whether his immediate ob- 


ject were to teach them, or to exhort 


them, or to “ stir up their pure minds 
by way of remembrance.” As in eve 

other instance, so in his preaching, his 
manner was plain and unaffected. It 
was a truly Christian simplicity. He 
was preaching “ not himself, but Christ 
crucified.” For Ae was not “‘ ashamed 
of that Gospel, which is able to make 
us wise unto salvation.” I have men- 
tioned also, his ‘* steadiness, yet un- 
offending gentleness.” And these were 
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distinguished traits in his character. 
For, whilst he always adhered to what 
he deemed right and decorous, he never 
gave offence by intemperance of zeal, 
by passionate opposition, or by impa- 
tience of contradiction. Persevering 
in good works, never ‘* weary in well- 
doing,” he shewed (as St. Paul ex- 
presses it) “ all. meekness to all men.” 
And ready as he was on every emer- 
gency to sacrifice all selfish considera- 
tions to the common feeling, his atten- 
tion to those charitable institutions 
that came within his reach, though 
sufficiently regulated by prudence, was 
excited, we are well assured, by the 
warmest benevolence. 

If we look, for a moment, to the 
recesses of his private life, we may 
enquire, with the full confidence of a 
satisfactory answer, who hath heard of 
ason more assiduous than he was, in 
every act of duty to his venerable pa- 
rents; when in declining years, the 
firmest stay, the sweetest consolation 
must arise from filial affection? They, 
of the old inhabitants of Truro who 
have seen more than a generation pass 
away, will instantly eikunivtelge the 
truth of my assertions—many with 
sympathy from similarity of circum- 
stances—mapy with gratitude from the 
feeling of his influence. Nor will they 
have less delight in reflecting on the 
ingenuous brother, the affectionate 
husband, the anxious father, the kind, 
considerate master! In the perform- 
ance, in fact, of the relative daties as 
a by Nature, and sanctioned 

y Christianity, all he did, was coa- 
scientiously done—all he did, was done 
as if spontaneously, And, in the mean 
time, his habitual cheerfulness was a 
sunshine so enlivening to our spirits, 
that sensible of its source, how well 
might we say to Religion, ‘* Thy ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all thy 
paths are peace!” 

Such was the life of my lamented 
friend! And _ perfectly conformable 
with that life, was the resignation of a 
tranquil death. After a confinement 
to his bed for fourteen days, almost 
unattended by suffering of any kind, 
he breathed his last, this morning: 
and his death was without a pang! 
He died, indeed, ‘‘ the death of the 
righteous !” Nor lives there one, but 
might pray with an imploring sigh, 
and with eyes full of tears, and lifted 
up towards heaven: ** Oh! may my last 
end be like his!” This is a hasty 
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effasion. But who would not excuse 

it, if witnessing in me that “ sigh” 

and those ‘* tears?” 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 
N October 1819 (vol. Lxxxrx. pt. i. 
p- 322), the attention of your 
readers was called by ‘* Dunelmensis” 
to a point in the genealogy of the noble 
family of Brydges Barons Chandos, 
apparently involved in some obscurity, 
and arising out of an assertion in the in- 
scription upon a stone (in a Chapel of 
Winchester Cathedral), to the memory 
of Mary wife of James Young, Esq. a 
gentleman of the Privy Chamber in 
the reign of King Charles the First, 
and a Colonel in the service of that 
monarch *, Mrs. Young died in 1687, 
and is described in the inscription as 
** daughter of W™ Bridges, the sonn 
of Thomas Bridges Baron Chandris, 
of Sudley.” In May 1820 (vol. xe. 
pt. i. p. 412), a communication under 
the signature of ‘* Tudor,” presented 
you with the copy of another inscrip- 
tion upon a monument erected in 
the Church of Hursley near Win- 
chester, to the memory of Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Dame James his wife, 
who is therein described as daughter 
of “* Major General James Young, 
and granddaughter to my Lord Chan- 
dos ;” and in further evidence of 
the existence of some connexion with 
that noble family, the communica- 
tion adds, that Sir Charles and Lady 
Wyndham had a son called Bryd 
Wyndham, baptized at Hursley, May 
8, 1679, and buried there May 17, 
1689. In July 1820, it was stated by 
a Correspondent (vol. xc. pt. ii. p. 2) 
that Mrs. Frances White, the daughter 
of Sir Charles Wyndham (and whose 
will was then the subject of great 
contention in respect to the succession 
to her property), had in her possession 
**two full length portraits of Sir 
Charles Wyndham, and one of a Lady 
Exeter, who was said to be aunt to 
Mrs. Frances White.” 

The difficulty felt by row Corre- 
spondents in relying entirely upon the 
Monumental Inscriptions, appears to 
have arisen from the circumstances of 
being unable to find that there ever 
was any Baron Chandos of the family 


R. PotwuHeEte. 





* He was the son of Dr. John Young, 
Dean of Winchester, whose father was Tutor 
to King James the First. 
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of Brydges, whose Christian name was 
Thomas, and the total silence of all the 
pedigrees they had consulted upon the 
subject of such a connexion. Your 
pages were referred to in the hope of 
eliciting a solution of the difficulty, 
when a “ Thirty-five years Corre- 
spondent,” in the month of Septem- 
ber 1820 (vol. xc. pt. ii, p. 231), 
expressed his surprize that any intel- 
ligent genealogist should puzzle him- 
self “ Ca error which was so easi. 
capable of being proved as such ; 
and observes, that the Writs of Sum- 
mons to Parliament would shew that 
there was no Thomas, Baron Chandos, 
and after adverting to a variation in 
the description of James Young, 
in. two of the inscriptions (a circum- 
stance perfectly immaterial to the point 
-wnder discussion), misquotes the de- 
scription of Mrs. Youngin the Winches- 
ter inscription, and then remarking 
that the Barony was one by patent, 
and limited to heirs male, asks, as if 
somewhat alarmed, what these female 
heirs could have to do with it? Most 
assuredly they could have nothing to 
do with the Barony, nor were their 
pretensions to it ever under considera- 
tion, and I confess myself at a loss to 
conceive why that veteran friend of 
Mr. Urban’s should have introduced 
the subject of the Barony, which hav- 
ing been long since extinct, could not 
much interest any person. He con- 
cluded his letter without affording any 
explanation upon the subject, and his 
communication would have been much 
more satisfactory had he stated where the 
error lies, which was in his estimation 
so easily capable of being proved 1s 
such, instead of putting an imaginary 
construction upon the object of the 
inquiry. This was replied to by “ Du- 
nelmensis” in October following (vol. 
xc. pt. ii. p. 323), who very aptly 
notices the “ morbid acuteness” of 
r Correspondent's perception in con- 
juring up a phantom which existed 
only in his own imagination. : 
n January 1821 (vol. xct. pt. i. p. 
38), the copy of a third inscription 
was also through your pages offered by 
«« Dunelmensis” in corroboration of 
the repeated assertion of the descent 
from the noble house of Chandos; viz. 
from a monument in St. James’s 
Church, Taunton, erected to the me- 
of Maria, daughter of the said 
Sir Wyndhamand Dame James 
his wile, who died 19th Jan. 1759: 


where again her mother is described as 

the dentin of Major-General Young, 

ya granddaughter of the Lord Chan- 
us. 


The question as relating to a noble 
family of ancient descent and honour- 
~ allied, has certainly some interest, 
and it appears strange that ghe precise 
connexion of a Lady, undoubtedly a 
member of the House of Brydges, 
should be involved in any such m 
tery. That there is an error in this 
inscription, is pretty clear, and to me 
it appears to exist in the substitution of 
Thomas for William; the Christian 
name of Mrs. Young’s father and 
grandfather being Wiiliam, for the 
inscription is less likely to be wrong 
in the name of her father than in that 
of her grandfather: that William had 
issue will hereafter be decidedly shewn. 

As the Peerages and other genealo- 
gical writers do not give any particular 
account of the younger sons * of Wil- 
liam the 4th Lord Chandos, it may be 
as well briefly to state, that the said 
William, 4th Lord, married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Owen Hopton, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, which lady was 
living at Stepney in April 1624, and 
dying in October in the same year, 
was buried at Stepney; there was 
issue of this marriage as follows: Grey, 
Giles, Thomas, and William ; Frances, 
Joan, and Beatrice. 

The fact of the 4th Lord Chandos 
having had several children, appears 
by a collection of Baronial igrees 
amongst the vast collections of the 
laborious and indefatigable Augustine 
Vincent, Windsor Herald, deposited 
in the College of Arms, and which 
» ne to have been a in or 
about the year 1596, as William 4th 
Lord Chandos is there described “‘ do- 
minus hodiernus 1596,” and under the 
line of issue drawn from him is written, 
** liberi permulti.” The words “ ho- 
diernus” and “¢ liberi permulti,” have 
been afterwards struck through with a 
pen; and in a more recent, but still 
an ancient hand, the pedigree is 
brought down to a later period; and 
from a pedi in the hand-writing 
of Robert Dale, Blanch Lion Pur- 

* Collins's Peerage, vol. ii. p. 133, ed. 
1789, mentions a Sir Giles, arty died with- 
out issue; and in Brydges’ edition of that 
work, vol. vi. p. 724, the Editor says, in a 
note, ae the same who was knight- 
oo ied about 1628, and had a brother 
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suivant, and now in a private collec- 
tion, I have obtained their names (as 
before given), the accuracy of which 
is supported by documents hereafter 
refe to, and as far as they extend, 
amount to a corroboration by legal 
evidence. 

Grey Brydges, the eldest son of Wil- 
liam 4th Lord, became 5th Lord, and 
was father of George 6th Lord, well 
known from his bravery at the battle 
of Newbury, who died 1654, and of 
William the 7th Lord Chandos, who 
both however died without male issue. 
Of the nger sons, Sir Giles was 
knighted’ at heobalds, 17th Sept. 
1616, and by his will, dated 6th April, 
1624, and proved 13th Oct. 1628 
(wherein he ks of his ‘* Chamber 
at his Mother's at Stepney”), he left 
an annuity to his brother William 
Brydges, with reversion to his sons, in 
these words: ‘*I make my Coysen 
Gilles Bridges of Willtone, my Solle 
ayere and Yexcekretarie. I doe yene 
goine hiem that hee shall gef to my 
brother Wielliam one Annuity of 
fouerecore pounds a Yer deuireinge 
hies lief, and after that to bee payed 
to hies sones deuereinge thayer liefes 
Forti pound a Yere a pese.” 

Thomas, at the period of the conti- 
nuation of the te in Vincent's 
Collection, is stated to be ‘* occisus ;”" 
and in Dale’s Pedigree, slain in Flan- 
ders, withoutany mention of dying with 
or without issue. William is shewn 
to have had issue living in 1624, as his 
sons were to have the reversion of the 
annuity upon his death, and from the 
words of the bequest, viz. ‘ Forti 
pound a yere a pese,” it may be con- 
cluded there were two. 

Of the daughters of the 4th Lord, 
Frances married, first, Sir Thomas 
Smith of Parsons Green, co. Middle- 
sex, and Secretary to James the First ; 
and @dly, Thomas Earl of Exeter. 
Joan married Sir Thomas Turvile, 
Cupbearer to Queen Aune; and Bea- 
trix, Sir Henry Poole of Saperton, co. 
Gloucester, and died in 1602. 

Though the will of Sir Giles Brydges 
is silent as to female issue of his bro- 
ther William, and provides only for 
his son, yet the fact of William 
Brydges having issue is sufficient to 
justify our belief in the declaration 
contained in the inscription at Win- 
chester, which states Mrs. Young to 
have been, daughter of William. In 
addition to which, Frances Countess 
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of Exeter, sister as before stated of 
William, in her will dated 1662, and 
pre 1663, appoints her niece M 
oung her executrix, and the Countess 
being clearly a daughter of the 4th 
Lord Chandos, the term niece conse- 
quently proves the fact of Mrs. Young's 


being a granddaughter of William the 
4th Lord Chandos. 

Hence it appears to me that there is 
left but little room for doubt as to the 
error being in the inscription at Win- 
chester, where Lord Chandos of Sud- 
ley is called Thomas instead of William, 

Should this satisfy your readers that 
Lady Wyndham’s descent is establish. 
ed, and to which her family evidently 
attached some importance, it follows 
that granddaughter in the other in- 
inscriptions should have been o 
granddaughter; the repetition of this 
inaccuracy is certainly singular. 

I must add, that a very intelligent 
friend of mine, and a Correspondent 
of yours, suggested to me the possibi- 
lity of Mrs. Young’s being the daugh- 
ter of Thomas son of William 4th 
Lord Chandos, instead of William, 
and the error in the Winchester in- 
scription would in that case be in the 
transposition Of the two Christian 
names in the inscription at Winches- 
ter; but I confess this does not, ander 
the circumstances related, appear to 
me so probable a solution of the eni 
as the other. The will of Sir Giles 
mentions children of his brother Wil- 
liam, but is perfectly silent as to 
Thomas, or any of his issue. When the 
younger son of the 4th Lord Chandos 
died, or what became of the male 
issue of William Brydges, I know not; 
but that there was a total failure of 
male issue from the body of the said 
4th Lord Chandos, is to be presumed 
from the well-known fact of a de- 
scendant of the second son of the first 
Lord succeeding to the dignity upon 
thedeath of William 7th Lord Chandos; 
and the House of Lords, when hearing 
the claim of the Rev. Mr. Brydges, 
seems to have considered the succession 
of a junior branch of the family as 

roof of the extinction of the male 
issue of the elder ; for the only evidence 
relating to the point to be found in the 
rinted minutes, is the entry from the 
rds’ Journal, when James, sth 
Lord, took his seat in Parliament in 
1676. Under such circumstances, that 
august tribunal was, therefore, probably 
content with less explicit evidence than 
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it would otherwise have required on 
that head; and perhaps also further 
evidence might have been called for, 
had not the case very early taken an 
unexpected turn, and rested, as it 
finally did, not on an int connected 
with the succession of the earlier Lords 
Chandos, but on the simple question 
whether the then claimant was in 
truth descended from the noble family 
of Brydges at all, or from a much 
humbler stock of the same name. 
Having obtained, and accurately ex- 
amined copies of the.inscriptions which 
have caused this discussion, I transmit 
them to you herewith. F. E. 





Inscriptions referred to. 

On a black marble stone, in a Chapel 
in the South aile of Winchester Ca- 
thedral. 

Arms: Three piles in pale, points 
downwards, each charged with an an- 
nulet, for Young, impaling a cross 
charged with a leopard’s head, Brydges: 

**Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Mary 
Young, the wife of James Young, Esq. 
who was a Gentleman of the Privie Cham- 
ber unto King Charles the First: And dyed 
a Collonell in his sayd Maties service. She 
was the daughter of Wm. Bridges, the soun 
of Thomas Bridges, Baron Chandris, of 
Sudley. She dyed the 14th day of Decem- 
ber, 1687, aged so.” 

From a monument in the Church of 
Hursley, near Winchester. 

Arms: Young, impaling Brydges, 
as before described : 

*‘ Here lyeth the body of Sir Charles 
Wyndham, Knt. and Dame James his wife, 
late of Cranbury. He was the son of Sir 
Ed 1 Wyndham, Knot. Knight Marshal 
of England. She was the daughter of Major 
General James Young, and granddaughter 
to my Lord Chandos. The said Sir Charles 
and his wife had ten sons and seven daugh- 
ters. He departed this life July 22, 1706; 
she departed this life the 31st of May, 1720. 
This monument was erected by two of their 
daughters, Frances White and Beata Hall.” 

From a monument in St. James’s 
Church, Taunton, co. Somerset. 

Arms: Ina lozenge Azure, a chev- 
ron between three lions’ heads, erased 
Or: 

«In memory of Maria Wyndham, the 
daughter of Sir Charles Wyndham and 
Dame James his wife, who departed this life 
the 19th of January, 1759. Her father 
was the son of Sir Edmund Wyndham, 
Knight Marshal of England. Her Mother 
was the daughter of Major-General Young, 
and granddaughter of the Lord Chandus, 





Awake my soul, 
Awake and sing 
Eternal praise 
To Heaven’s King. 
This monument was erected by two of her 
sisters, Frances White and Beata Hall.” 


—}— 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 
SHOULD deem myself wanting in 
common candour, did I not avow 

that the Editor of Debrett’s Peerage (p. 
27), has most satisfactorily disproved the 
Royal descent from Henry the Seventh, 
which I had claimed for the houses of 
Ancaster and Guilford. 

I have been favoured with a sight 
of Le Neve’s valuable and accurate 
manuscript, which completely decides 
the contest in the Editor’s favour. 

My error I might have avoided had 
I stopped to collate the dates given by 
Lodge (who led me astray) in his 
article of Brownlow Viscount Tyr- 
connel, with the dates given in the 
older editions of Collins, under the 
head of Brydges Duke of Chandos. I 
should moreover have found, that Ed- 
mondson, in his engraving of the quar- 
terings belonging to Cust, Lord Brown- 
low, decidedly negatives my late hypo- 
thesis, and inserts Duncombe, in right 
of the real wife of Sir William Brown- 
low, created Baronet. 

Sir S. E. Brydges, in his enumeration 
in your Supplement of the heads of 
families intitled to quarter the French 
Queen's arms (by him styled her re- 
presentatives), omits two, who ought 
to follow the Earl of Dunmore, to 
wit, Lord Nairne, and Lady Keith. 
These I maintain have as indisputable 
a right to special mention as any one 
of the Egerton line, with the excep- 
tion of the Earl of Jersey and the 
Marquis of Staffordshire. 

As bearing upon the topic of quar- 
tering the Royal atchievement, allow 
me to point out to your heraldic, genea- 
logical, and historical Correspondents 
and Readers the singularly proud pre- 
tensions of the present Marquis of 
Hastings. He is intitled to the arms 
of a son of Edward I., ason of Edward 
III., the brother of Edward IV., and 
a daughter of Henry VII. He more- 
over quarters David Earl of Strathern, a 
son of Robert II. King of Scotland. 
Whilst thus depicting a shield as highly 
to be prized in the estimation of an 
Antiquary, as those of Achilles and 
/Eneas in the eyes of a Poet, my me- 
mory fondly and sadly turns to the re- 
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collection of the energetic enterprize 

displayed by its heroic bearer in times 

now distant on a far distant shore, 

when and where, had others been ac- 

tuated by equal talent, and equal zeal, 

Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta 
maneres. 


Tue Rayan or VANNEPLYSIA. 


—p 
Mr. Ursan, Crosby-square, Feb. 21. 


HERE are few modern works 
which have produced a greater 
change in the pursuits of the Antiquary, 
than Mr. Turner’s ‘‘ History of the An- 
glo-Saxons.” We are at length begin- 
ning to study and to appreciate the peo- 
le, to whom we are chiefly indebted 
or our laws and institutions, and from 
whom we derive, almost exclusively, 
the full and emphatic language, which 
bids fair in a few years to become the 
general medium of communication 
throughout the civilized world. 

«<The present language of English- 
men,” says Mr. Bosworth in his Ele- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, “* is 
not that heterogeneous compound 
which some imagine, compiled from 
the jarring and corrupted elements of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian, but completely 
Anglo-Saxon in its whole idiom and 
construction.” ; 

As the examples cited by Mr. Bos- 
worth and by Dr. Ingram are by no 
means the most favourable that could 
be brought forward, with your per- 
mission, Mr. Urban, I will point out 
a few others to their notice. 

The parable of the Good Shepherd, 
St. John, chap. x. verse 11—18, con- 
tains 150 words; with the exception 
of three only, they are all of Teutonic 
origin; and in the 14th, 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Chapters of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, the proportion of Anglo-Saxon 
words is considerably more than nine 
out of ten. 

But it is in poetry that the powers 
of our mother tongue are most appa- 
rent; and it is a singular fact, that it 
predominates to a greater degree in 
modern literature than in the writings 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. ‘“‘Ten 
years ago,” by Mr. Watts, and the 
*« Farewell” of Miss Landon, have 
been repeatedly quoted as the most 
benstiel sucnpadilions of their respec- 
tive authors *. In the former, 19 


* See Gent. Mag. July 1824, pp. 59, 62. 
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words out of 20, and in the latter, 
14 out of 15, are of true English birth. 

Before I conclude, let me be per- 
mitted to suggest “‘a new reading” to 
Dr. Ingram for his next edition of 
the Saxon Chronicle. 

*“*A.D.785. There was geflitfullic 
sinod at Ceale-hythe.” Mr. Ingram 
renders the last word, in modern let- 
ters, Chalk-hythe ; and in the prefixed 
Map of Saxon England, Cealc-hythe 
is placed in Lecasthiee. Bishop Gib. 
son, and all the Commentators on this 
passage, have hitherto concurred in 
fixing upon “ Kilcheth, a village on 
the borders of Cheshire,” as the spot 
where this important synod was held. 
Mr. Clarke, in his Connection of 
Coins, has introduced a long note in 
favour of this conjecture, and Miss 
Gurney has adopted it in her elegant 
translation; but their reasoning ap- 
pears to me very inconclusive. The 
scene of this memorable council, 
** where the glorious King Offa, with 
his Archbishop and Bishops,” met 
the Roman y ane was not, I 
epprehend, an obscure hamlet in 
Lancashire, but CHetsEa, on the 
banks of .the Thames, the southern 
boundary of the Kingdom of Mercia. 

1 am prepared to support my opi- 
nion by many cogent arguments, if it 
should be controverted ; but the iden- 
tity appears so evident, that I shall 
content myself for the present with 
one corroborative proof only. The 
King of Mercia had recently added 
Middlesex to his hereditary domi- 
nions ; and there is still extant a char- 
ter, given by him in the very same 
year, to the neighbouring Monastery 
of Thorney, now Westminster, 

The Parish retained the name of 
Chelchethe in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, A. D. 1291, and this was the 
common way of spelling it for several 
centuries. Mr. Faulkner in his “ His- 
tory of Chelsea’’ observes, that the 
earliest mention he finds of this place 
occurs in a charter of Edward the 
Confessor; and he adds that the ety- 
mology of the name has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. I think 
he will not hesitate to assign a more 
ancient date to his parish, as the abode 
of Royalty, and he will probably con- 
sider Cheal’s Hythe as far nf de- 
rivation as any that have been offered 
by Leland, Skinner, Norden, New- 
court, or Lysons. Stebenhythe, now 
Stepney, Rotherhythe, Queenhythe, 
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Garlickhythe, Lambhythe, Putten- 
heth, now Putney, and several other 
creeks on the Thames, where the 
terminations have been modernized 
in a similar manner, will readily oc- 
cur to the Antiquary. M.H. 

Ow THE PassaGe oF HANNIBAL OVER 

THE ALps. 

Mr. Ursan, Stourhead. 

| poe lately read a disserta- 

tion on this subject in No. 85 
of the Edinburgh Review, p. 163, in 
which the various opinions respecting 
this event are discussed, and that of 
the learned WHITAKER attempted to 
be refuted, I am induced to | 
forward some very strong circumstantia 
evidence to prove that he was right in 
his assertions, ‘‘ that the Great Sé. 
Bernard was the passage selected by 
the Carthaginian General, and not the 
Little St. Bernard.” 

I shall not enter into a discussion 
on the different names of places, dis- 
tances, &c. which have been adduced 
in favour of the Little St. Bernard; 
but endeavour to bring into court a 
short, clear, and conclusive evidence 
in favour of the Great Si. Bernard. 

When the Antiquary is desirous of 
finding the site of any ancient city, he 
naturally inquires for coins, ancient 
pottery, and inscriptions; and when 
the Historian wishes to®ascertain the 
scene of any great battle or military 
exploit, he as naturally inquires for 
camps, earthen works, armour, and 
military weapons. 

On the Great St. Bernard the An- 
tiquary will find all his inquiries an- 
swered, and his wishes most fully sa- 
tisfied—for on this Alpine spot, now 
become the seat of the hospitable 
Monks, he will see the con, wea 
’ of the once celebrated Temple of Ju- 
PITER PENNINUS, a most extensive 
collection of medals found on the 
spot, as well as numerous inscriptions 
to the deity and patron of the place. 

These evidences seem to have es- 
caped the notice of the generality of 
travellers who have passed over these 
heights; but a friend of mine who has 
lately spent some time at this convent, 
has procured a perfect list of all these 
coins and inscriptions, which, I hope, 
at some future time he will publish. 

It must be noticed that the inscrip- 
tions vary in the title of the god to 
whom t were dedicated ; some 
being inscribed Jovi Pennino Jovi 
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Panino—the former alluding to the 
Juprrer of the Al/ps—the other per- 
haps to Juprrer the Carthaginian, 
from Pawus* the Carthaginian. 

The custom that prevailed amongst 
the ancients of making votive offerings 
to a favourite deity, in order to pro- 
cure them a safe journey by sea or 
land, or to heal them from any bodily 
infirmities, still prevails, as the nu- 
merous Churches and Chapels in Italy 
will testify: and amongst those at Si. 
Bernard, there is an inscription dedi- 
catéd to JuPITER, pro iim et reditu— 
of ee traveller who encountered this 
Tu . 

‘ Thnetaed of - such strong evi- 

ence in support of the passage over 
any other pat of the Alps ; but in the 
aforesaid dissertation, theclashingseem- 
ed to be hard between the Great and 
Little St. Bernard, and I hope I have 
proved that the greater claim is justly 
due to the former. 

Cluverius, in his Italia Antiquaria, 
vol. I. p. 28, in describing the Alps, 
says, ‘“* Apenninus mons appellatus 
quasi Alpes Penine,* quia Hannibal, 
veniens ad Italiam, easdem Alpes 
aperuit.”—And again, “ Alpes Penni- 
ne, sive ut alii scripsére, Paenine, quas 
Hannibal cum Punico suo exercitu 
rupisse traditur, nempe, qui nunc vo- 
catur Mons Jovis, sive, alio nomine, 
Mons Divi Bernardi.” — By this pas- 
sage we find the Mons Jovis, on which 
was the Temple of Jupiter, identified 
with the Great St. Bernard,—whereas 
the Little St. Bernard was on the Alpes 
Graiw, which were situated between 
the Alpes Coltice and Pennine, and 
the origin of the latter name was de- 
rived neg! from the Celtic root of 


Pen head, or summit, and perhaps 
at a later period attribuied to Hanni- 
bal—the Carthaginian. R. C. H. 


—_@— 


S. N. says, ‘* While, generally speaking, 
I agree with Dr. Carey Gepeatha Reale 
(see Mag. for November), I believe he is 
greatly mistaken in the main point. He 
seems to think, that the money paid for 
them is an addition to the Revenue: but I 
have always understood, that little, if any 
of it, goes into the public purse. Is there 
net « leage the 00 the Lond Chanesiier ? and 
is not the remainder of the cost incurred by 
the charges of the Solicitor employed, and 


incidental expences ?’ 





* Lempriere, in his Classical Dictionary, 
says that a deity styled Panina was wor- 
shipped on the Saint Bernard. 
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Mr. Unaay, Feb. 1. 

M bey Episcopal Palace et Lincoln 

is situate on the South side of the 
hill, near the summit, and possesses a 
commanding view over the whole of 
the lower part of the City, as well as 
of the villages on the opposite hills. 

This once magnificent structure was 
begun by Bishop Chesney, to whom 
the site was granted by King Henry II. 
being the whole of the land, including 
the foss, from the wall of the Bail of 
Lincoln, by St. Nicholas Church, to 
that of St. Andrew, and from thence 
East to the City wall, free and quit of 
Jandgavel, portage, and all other things, 
with free license to break a gate through 
the bail wall for his passage to and 
from the Church. 

Hugh, commonly called St. Hugh 
de Grenoble, who was consecrated 
Sept. 2, 1186, enlarged this mansion 
with several apartments, some of which 
were of great magnificence. He began 
the nd hall, which measures 85 
feet in length from North to South, 
and 58 broad from East to West. The 
roof was evidently supported by two 
rows of pillarsof Purbeck marble ; part 
of the pilasters, supported by corbel 
tables, are yet remaining at each end ; 
these being of octagonal shape, convey 
the opinion that the other pillars, as 
well as the materials, were of the saine 
sort. The middle aile, measuring from 
centre to centre of each pilaster, is 35 
feet, and each side one twelve féet and 
a half. Four double windows on 
each side lighted this sumptuous room, 
and an elegant screen at the South 
end, of three pointed arches, now 
walled up with bricks, opened a com- 
munication with the principal apart- 
ments aud kitchen, by means of a 
bridge of one pointed arch. The grand 
entrance was at the South-west corner, 
through a beautiful regular pointed 
doorway, supported by clustered 
columns, with detached shafts and fo- 
liated capitals ; two other recesses, 
with very high pointed arches, one on 
each side, give peculiar spirit and ele- 
gance to the design. Attached to this 
entrance was once a porch, or ves- 
tibule, the present remains of which 
bespeak it to have been a structure of 
superior taste and elegance. This 
ge. hall was finished by Hugh II. 

is successor, and doubtless furnished 
with all the pomp and magnificence 
peculiar to the age. Like many other 

Gent. Mac, Felruary, 1826, 
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works of architectural skill, it has, 
however, been obliged to submit to 
Time’s unfeeling grasp, and the place 
where once the costly banquet stood 
arrayed in all the ostentatious luxury 
of ecclesiastic greatness, has now its 
mouldering walls covered with fruit- 
trees, and the centre appropriated to 
the purpose of a flower-garden. Bishop 
Hugh likewise built the famous kitchen 
in which were seven chimneys. 

Bishop Le Bec contributed some- 
thing towards improving this palace, 
but’ no memorials exist to point out 
what these improvements were. 

William Alnwick, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, was translated to the see of 
Lincoln in Sept. 1436, and was a con- 
siderable benefactor to both Cathe- 
drals ; to his munificence and taste the 
palace was indebted for the great en- 
trance, tower, and curious chapel. 
The tower, which is yet tolerably 
entire, is a specimen of excellent stone 
work ; it is a square building, with a 
large turret at the North-west corner, 
in which is the remnant of a very fine 
winding stone staircase leading to the 
rooms above (see Plate II.) At some 
previous period, these were 5 a 
apartments, but the ceilings have long 
since gone to decay, and the lower 
chamber is now filled with fragments 
of fallen battlements, intermixed with 
wild vegetation. 

The bottom part of this tower has 
answered the purpose of a porch, or 
vestibule, and formed a communica- 
tion with several apartments: the prin- 
cipal entrance is in the middle of the 
North side. On the South and near 
the East corner is another, leading at 
presentinto anopen court, but probably 
at some period to different parts of the 
building ; that on the West led to the 
grand hall, and another on the East 
side into a most elegant vaulted pas- 
sage, which io to have opened 
into the Chapel. This porch has plain 
walls, but the roof is finely groined ; 
the ribs spring from the middle of 
each side, and from a small clustered 
in each corner. The arms of 

ishop Alnwick, a cross moline, are 
on the spandrils of the entrance arch, 
and alse upon the ancient wooden 
door ; they likewise serve to ornament 
the bow window, which has been a 
piece of exquisite workmanship. 

The curious Chapel built by the 
same munificent prelate, and dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, had in one of 
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the windows lines commemorating the 
saint and the founder. The walls and 
roof were almost entire in 1727; bot 
since that period it has been destroyed, 
and all the materials removed ; suffi- 
cient, however, has escaped the ruth- 
less mallet to shew that it once exhi- 
bited a beautiful specimen of pointed 
architecture. On March 31, 1617, 
King James the First, during his nine 
days’ stay at Lincoln, having heard Bi- 
shop Neile preach in the Cathedral, 
dined with him in this noble palace *. 

Those parts of the ruins next the 
city shew three ponderous buttresses, 
supposed to have been built by Bishop 
Williams, Dean of Westminster, and 
Keeper of the Great Seal, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, Nov. 
17, 1621. Few years however elapsed, 
before the palace of Lincoln, dur- 
ing the unhappy civil contest, was 
plundered of its riches, its beauty de- 
stroyed, and many of its exulting towers 
levelled with the ground, never more 
to raise their humbled heads. 

The venerable ruins of the palace, 
overhung with ivy, forms one of the 
most picturesque subjects that this an- 
cient city can boast. The gloom 
vaults, broken arches, and ruine 
towers, decorated with creeping ever- 
greens, commanding a prospect over 
the lower town and five neighbouring 
counties, render the pore rden one 
of the most delightful as well as pictu- 
resque spots that can be found in the 
whole extensive county of Lincoln. 

Yours, &c. > 


—@--- 


On Saxon Cotnace. 

11.—EAST ANGLES. 
EORNA, who in conjunction 
with Ethelbert ascended the East 
Anglian throne in 749, is the first mo- 
narch of this paren of whom coins 
have been found, and of these, two 
only are known, both Skeattas, and 
preserved in the Hunterian cabinet. 
As there is no mention of any other 
royal name upon them, they may very 
reasonably be supposed to have been 
minted subsequently to the death of 
Ethelbert, his co-partner in the regal 
administration. No portrait appears 
on these coins, but simply a cross in 
the centre, both of the adel and re- 


verse; the pres on the former being . 


the name and title, and on the latter 
that of the minter, E. F. E. conse- 





* See the ‘* Progresses of James J.” 
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uently they afford little matter for 
illustration. Some of these are of fair 
workmanship, others rade, and the 
letters in many cases of a singularl 
formed and antique appearance. 4 
may however be remarked, that as 
Beorna begun to reign solely in 758, 
and pennies had for many years before 
been struck both in the Mercian and 
West Saxon kingdoms, he does not 
appear to have been solicitous to adopt 
the penny form, notwithstanding its 
superior advantages for the exercise of 
the minter’s ability. 

Whether the Skeatta was of strictly 
equivalent value with the penny, and 
differing only in size, 1 am somewhat 
inclined to doubt, though [ am not 
aware of any means of arriving at a 
certainty on the point, and it assuredly 
was the precursor of the penny. About 
this period there is a defect in the East 
ameien history, and I know not how 
I can do better than give the opinion 
and elucidation of Mr. Tyrrell, which 
is as follows. 

**Sub anno 749, Sim. Dunelmensis 
et Chronicon de Mailross Hunbearum, 
Hunbeanum, et Albertum successisse 
referunt, et regnuin divisisse. Sed 
quum Matthzus Westmouast. illos Be- 
ornam et Ethelbertum nominari voluit, 
nunc Hunbeanum.non alium arbitror 

uum ‘Beornam nuper dictum nec 
thelbertam quam A:thelredum Ethel- 
waldi filium.” 

That such a king as Beorna actually 
existed, the two coins above mentioned 
indisputably prove, and the correction 
and amendment from Hickes cannot 
but be satisfactory on this doubtful 
point. 

I am now about to notice one of 
the most rare coins in the Saxon series, 
and supposed to be the only one of this 
king (Ethelred) which has yet been 
discovered. Its curiosity and value will 
in the discussion of its right appropria- 
tion, be found equal to its rarity. 
There are only four Kings of whom 
Skeattas are known, namely, Ethelbert 
and Egbert of Kent, Beorna of the 
East Angles, and Ethelred, the un- 
doubted proprietor of the coin under 
discussion. 

The Skeatta of Egbert has a whole- 
length figure, and is the only one 
whereon a portrait of any kind occurs, 
in which respect it has a superiority of 
interest over the others, notwithstand- 
ing it is inferior to them all in s¢arcity. 
The obverse of the Skeatta I have al- 
ready designated as belonging to Ethel- 
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red of the East Angles, has a small 
cross in the centre, and is inscribed 
Ethelred ; for the cross which comes 
between the D and the L must, it is 
presumed, be read for an I, and seems 
to have been converted into a cross by 
the ignorance or blunder of the minter, 
or possibly it may have been designed 
foran E. Should it however be con- 
tended that it was strictly intended for 
a cross, we must consider the vowel to 
be absorbed after the Saxon manner, 
in the subsequent L, as is frequently 
the case in the coins of Ethelwulf and 
Athelstan. The minter’s name on the 
reverse is LVDCILZ, but whether it 
occurs on the coins of any other king, 
I am unable to say. 

Proceeding, therefore, to give my 
reasons for the appropriation of this 
singular piece, it must first be remarked 
that there are coins of three kings of 
the name, with which we are ac- 
quainted ; namely, Ethelred of the 
Northumbrians, Ethelred the elder 
brother of the immortal Alfred, and 
Ethelred second son of Edward the 
Martyr. 

To the first of these it cannot be- 
Jong, as no Skeattas of the Northum- 
brian kingdom have ever been found, 
whilst the Stycas are far from being 
scarce, and it is needless to inform 
those who are adepts in the numis- 
maticscience, that these form no aliquot 
part of the Skeatta; nor are there 
Skeattas known of any king whose 

nnies are in being, as the Skeatta is 
in reality the penny in its ancient 
form, a fact which incontrovertibly 
deprives the two latter monarchs of 
any claim to it. We must of necessity 
therefore turn our attention to some 
other sovereign of this name, and there 
are several such during the Heptarchy, 
the earliest being Ethelred of Mercia, 
who ascended the throne in 675, and 
after a reign of 30 years retired to a 
monastic life: to him the coin cannot 
belong, for no Skeattas of the Mercian 
kingdom are known, though I will 
not go so far as to say that this, and 
— some few others of the early 

ercian princes might not strike them ; 
for this Ethelred was contemporary 
with Egbert of Kent, many of whose 
Skeattas are now preserved in the col- 
lections of the curious. 

However, as coins of this denomi- 
nation belonging to the Mercian king- 
dom have never yet been found, we 
must conclude that none were coined 


by them. Proceeding in chronological 
order, the next Ethelred, I find, is 
Ethelred the First, of Northumbria, 
A. D. 774, who filled that throne for 
the short space of four years only ; and 
as I have already observed that no 
Skeattas of that kingdom appear, the 
coin in question cannot be appropriated 
to him. The same reasoning also ex- 
cludes the claim of Ethelred the Se- 
cond, who assumed the regal dignity 
over the Northumbrians in 794, and 
died soon afterwards. Having thus 
shewn that the coin is not the propert 
of either of the foregoing sovereigns, I 
will now give my reasons for assign- 
ing it to Ethelred King of the East 
Angles. Beorna, notwithstanding he 
held the government of this kingdom 
fur the very short space of one year, 
thought the coinage of money for his 
subjects a matter worthy of his atten- 
tion and regard, and issued Skeattas, 
two of which, as above noticed, are 
known. That this example was fol- 
lowed by his relative and successor 
Ethelred, I deduce from the valuable 
coin under consideration, for to him it 
must undoubtedly be ascribed ; and it 
may also be observed, that as Beorna 
during his brief reign introduced the 
art of coinage into his kingdom, it 
can hardly be thought possible that his 
successor Ethelred, who swayed the 
sceptre for the long period of 30 years, 
would discontinue the practice. 

Proceed we now to the reign of Ed- 
mund, who in 857 was murdered by 
the Danes, and afterwards canonized 
with the appellation of Saint and 
Martyr. But here I mast) first digress 
for the purpose of correcting what L 
conceive to be a fundamental error in 
a performance much read and desery- 
edly esteemed ; I mean Pegge’s ‘« As- 
semblage of Coins, fabricated by au- 
thority of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury.” In page 20 of this work, the 
Doctor roundly asserts that we have 
no coins of the East Angles. Speak- 
ing of a blundered coin of Plegmund 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which had 
been by some aifttiquaries attributed 
to Edmund the Martyr, he says, 


** Edmund the Martyr can have no claim 
to this coin, because there are no pieces at 
all of the East Anglian kingdom come down 
to us, for that penny which Sir And. Foun- 
taine ascribes to Eric, belongs to Eric of 
Northumberland ; and as to that which he 
attributes to King Aldulf, who ascended 
that throne 664, I shall take upon me to 
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say that the piece ig no Anglo Saxon 
coin. 

In both these assertions he is per- 
fectly right, but he proceeds to say 
that “there is no Saxon coin ex- 
tant, I mean that has been published, 
that rises to so high adate.” In using 
the word coin in this place, he cer- 
tainly falls into an error, as two 
Skeattas of the Kentish Egbert, who 
was exactly cotemporary with Aldulf, 
are published by Sir And. Fountaine. 
Had he adopted the word penny, his 
assertion would have been irrefragable, 
the earliest known being that of Ead- 
wald of Mercia, more than fifty years 
later than the time of Aldulf. 

Returning to the assertion that ‘* no 
pieces of the East Anglian kingdom 
are come down to us,” I have in my 
own collection a penny, whose obverse 
has a cross in each quarter, -and is in- 
scribed Eadmund Rex. An. (see Sir 
And. Fountaine, Plate 5, No. 22, but I 
choose to quote from the coin itself). 
It is in good condition, and therefore 
I am less liable to fall into a mistake, 
and I would ask what can be the 
meaning of An.? why palpably it is 
an abbreviation of Anglorum. But it 
may be asked whether it is not ascrib- 
able to Edmund the successor of Athel- 
stan, or Eadmund Ironside. 

In regard to the first, I answer, 
that neither the workmanship nor type 
is at all correspondent to any of the 
pennies usually ascribed to him, nor 
yet to any of his immediate predeces- 
sors; and as respects the last, we have 
no coins at all of him. 

No portion of the word Anglorum 
is seen on any coins prior to Eadgar, 
except the Eadmund and Athelstan, 
consequently it cannot be attributed to 
Eadmund the sole monarch, and as 
no coins of Ironside’s are known, it 
cannot of course belong tohim. Thus 
both by negative and positive argu- 
ments, it belongs to neither of them, 
and must consequently be assigned to 
the martyr of that name. Besides the 
coin I have just been treating of, one 
other of this king is given by Sir A. 
Fountaine, and many more varieties 
have since been brought to light. I 
shall therefore proceed to offer a few 
remarks upon two or three belonging 
to this famous King and Martyr; the 
first of which is a beautifully preserved 
penny, in my own cabinet, hitherto 
unpublished. The obverse is inscribed 
Eadmund Rex, and in the centre is 
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the letter M. as found on many of the 
coins of the Mercian princes, particu- 
larly those of Coenwulf without the 
head. I am ata loss to account for 
the presence of this letter, unless it 
may be considered as a device copied 
in a servile and tasteless manner from 
the Mercian money. And here it was 
my intention to have closed for the 
present every thing of a speculative 
character; but I cannot, as a subject 
so closely connected with the Martyr’s 
pennies, omit the mention of certain 
curious ones — have hitherto been 
supposed to have eeded from the 
St. Edmundsbury sony I shall first 
examine the opinion of a celebrated 
writer on the Saxon coinage, and after- 
wards introduce some observations of 
my own upon them. Four coins of 
this kind are engraven by Sir A. Foun- 
taine, who imagines they were struck 
by the direction of some of our Kings, 
** qui erat ejusdem sive nominis sive 
rosopiz.” To those who are versed 
in the subject of the Saxon coinage, 
it will be unnecessary to attempt a re- 
futation of so improbable a suggestion. 
Dr. Pegge, with all his defects, was 

a far better judge in these matters than 
Sir Andrew, and gave his opinion that 
they were properly minted in the Con- 
fessor’s reign, who did not descend 
from Edmund, and that they were 
struck according to the mere fancy of 
the abbot or workmen. We will now 
consider whether they were of con- 
temporary production, or struck in the 
Confessor’s reign ; and here I cannot 
but wonder how the Doctor could for a 
moment conceive they were of the 
late date, since they bear not the least 
resemblance to any coins issued pos- 
terior to the time of Edmund, far less 
to those of the Confessor’s period. Ed- 
gar was the last Saxon King of whom 
we have coins without the portrait, 
and where this was the case, a small 
cross was uniformly placed in the cen- 
tre of the coin. The four coins in 
question have no bust, and the cross is 
so large as to extend to the inner cir- 
cle. Most of the coins of Edward the 
Martyr, successor of Edgar, (except a 
few with the maker’s name on the re- 
verse, and which are yet very different 
from these coins) and all afterwards, 
resent us with the place of mintage 
in the postic, whereas here it is in 
every instance wanting, which really 
is an important deficiency, and of it- 
self goes far towards proving that they 
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eannot be coins of the Confessor’s 
time. 

Observe also that the inscription of 
one reads Sc. Eadmund, and of the 
three others Sc. Eadmund Rex, and 
all have a large A on their obverse, 
as on the coin 1 have above proved to 
belong to the Martyr. Can a single 
instance be produced of placing a large 
letter, or indeed any other device what- 
ever except the portrait, on the obverse 
of any coins of a date posterior to Ed- 
gar? And again, what are we to un- 
derstand by the A? Why doubtless 
the initial of Anglorum, as in the Mar- 
tyr’s penny, just quoted ; and admitting 
(which I think must perforce be ad- 
mitted) that it was so intended, the 
whole Jegend will be Sanctus Ead- 
mund Rex Anglorum; and. need a 
more explicit one be desired from a 
Saxon coin; nay is it not so full, that 
few of this series can be exhibited 
more so? 

Having given my reasons for ap- 

ropriating these coins to Edmund the 
| King of the East Angles, let 
us now investigate the claim of the 
Bury mint to them. Dr. Batteley, in 
his AntiquitatesSci Edmundi Burgi, in- 
forms us, that at the time when Athel- 
stan’s memorable regulation relative to 
the coinage took erase, it was* no- 
ticed therein as a place, since it was 
then but an inconsiderable though an- 
cient village +; the Monastery there, 
and the town which depended upon 
the Monastery, not arriving at any 
great degree of opulence till the reign of 
Cnut, Ao. 1020. 

. 1 have.already shewn the fabric of 
these coins to be by no means so mo- 
dern as the time of the Confessor: and 
how will it appear at all likely that they 
had their origin with the Abbot, when 
Batteley says ey that he had not 
the privilege of working a mint: till 
the Confessor’s reign, who “‘ concessit 
etiam dicto Edmundo monetarium 
sive cuneum, infra Bury.” As there- 
fore the Abbot’s privilege is of so late 
a date, and the coins themselves pal- 
pably much more ancient, the claim 
of Bury must be surrendered to the far 
more probable appropriation I have 
made of them to Edmund King of the 
East Angles. One remark more I will 
add, which is, that the word Rex 





* The word nor is here assuredly wanting. 
+ Qu. whether Mr. W. has rightly trans- 
Jated the word he renders village ? 


would not have been required unless 
to denote the coins to be of the r 
specie; and then proceed to examine 
an obscurity which remains to be 
cleared up, and this is to account for 
stile of Se: or Sanctus, a title unknown 
to the Saxon mintage, either in its ear- 
lier or later periods. 

I ain of opinion that there is neither 
absurdity or improbability in supposing 
that these coins were struck (as [ have 
before hinted in regard to Edmund's 
penny with the M) during the inter. 
regnum that took place in the succes- 
sion of that Kingdom between the 
years 870 and 878, and as the recentl 
martyred sovereign was held in pawr 4 
esteem and veneration, the stile Sanc- 
tus was used in respect to his memory, 
and perhaps with a view of procuring 
a more ready acceptance and currency 
for a coinage that might be construed 
into an illegal usurpation of the regal 
authority. Whatever may be thought 
of some fear ae I have advanced, I 
am most decidedly of opinion that the 
coins in question are of a regal nature, 
and were never issued from the mint 
of any abbot whatever. 

A deficiency in Mr. Woolstone’s 
MS. which [ am unwilling to supply 
by any additions of my own, causes 
the regular notice of the coins of Ed- 
mund the Martyr, to commence im- 
perfectly and abruptly. T. S$.) 

And this I conceive to be very likely, 
as the same character M is found on 
an East Anglian Ethelstan, reading on 
the obverse, Ethelstan, and on the 
reverse Rex. Ang. ; consequently it can 
have no reference to the name of the 
Kingdom, whence it may be safely in- 
ferred to be merely a device copied 
from the Mercian coins, in order to 
avoid further trouble in the invention 
of a new one. This letter likewise 
appears on a Northumbrian Styca, 
where also it cannot refer to the name 
of the Kingdom, any more than in 
the present instance, and is a further 
confirmation of my suggestion of its 
being copied from the money of the 


-Mercians. The other principal and 


most conspicuous t of this Kin 
are those ith ho chaning homed 
A on the obverse, reverse a cross and 
pellets in each quarter ; those with 
the before- mentioned character on 
both sides of the coin, a third descri 

tion with a cross having a crescent in 
each quarter, another sort with a cross 
intersected by a semicircle, the points 
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downwards, and a fifth variety with 
an obverse like the last, save that the 
ends of the semicircle are crossed: the 
reverses of all these have a cross, with 
an annulet in each quarter. 

The pennies of Edmund the Mar- 
tyr, though sufficiently numerous, have 
little variety in their types, nor do they 
farnish many names of minters: the 
workmanship of the rare specimen in 
my own collection with the M. is fine 
for the period, and unequalled by many 
of a far later date. 

1 would add, in confirmation of my 
assertion, that we have several pennies 
really belonging to the Martyr, that 
on the reverse of most of those I con- 
sider as such, is an abbreviation of the 
word monetarius, which if I am not 
mistaken, is never used so late as the 
time of Edmund the sole monarch, 
and consequently not at so receut a 
period as that of Edmund Ironside. 

Ethelstan is the next sovereign of 
this Kingdom whose coins have reach- 
ed us, and like those of Edmund, are 
found without the portrait only. All 
of these, excepting two types, have on 
their obverse A. i.e. A. with the line 
over it, for N, which it is needless per- 
haps to remark, is the abbreviation of 
Anglorum. 

o coins of the East Anglian King- 
dom have yet been found with the por- 
trait, but as a recently discovered and 
unique penny of Eanred of North- 
umbria presents us with the bust, 
being the only one in that series, it is 
not improbable but that future re- 
searches may make up this deficiency 
in the coins of East Anglia. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Jan. 24. 
MONG the numerous innovations 

of this innovating age, whether 

in Science, in Natural and Mechanical 
Philosophy, in Theology, in Meta- 
physics, or in Criticism, it must neces- 
sarily strike the thinking and foresee- 
ing mind to reflect how comparatively 
few of the lately discovered systems 
have either actually improved, or can 
be expected to be ultimately con- 
clusive to promote the real interests of 
the several branches of knowledge, to 
the advancement of which their origi- 
nal projectors, without doubt, imagin- 
ed they would eventually tend. Far 
be it from me, in any way, to depre- 
ciate modern improvements. Many 


of them no doubt have been found, 
by experience, conducive, in the first 
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degree, to lessen the labours, as well as 
to ameliorate the conditions of the 
lower orders of society in general. But 
still it may be doubted, Mr. Urban, 
a 93 = the more refived 
s ations of the present age have 
iat! aul not been pisibastive of real 
good to the interests of mankind, but 
whether many of them may not justly 
be esteemed worse than useless. 

In Mathematics, which may be pro- 


_perly reckoned the foundation of all 


purely human knowledge, and the 
study of which was introduced into 
our Universities to supersede the use 
of Aristotelian logic; the great design 
was to form the young minds of the 
students to a strict and more accurate 
manner of deducing the effect from 
its cause. This is, perhaps, their first 
and greatest use. But, when in place 
of the simplicity and elegance of 
the Grecian Geometricians—when in 
sam of the principia of the immortal 
Newton, the originality and sublimity 
of which has not been yet openly, 
though secretly disputed —when in 
place of these we see substituted the 
jargon of a new Notation, the Doc- 
trine of Variations, and the Calculus 
of the Series, as paramount to all that 
these illustrious predecessors have fur- 
nished their modern improvers with 
thecapability of producing. Formule, 
no doubt, are of the utmost use in fa- 
cilitating arithmetical calculation, but 
they cannot properly be includedamon 
the real improvements of cuthouaied 
science. It may truly be said of this 
branch of science, in the present day, 
that, ‘* Multi Mathematica sciunt, 
pauci Mathesin.” 

In Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
try, we have several what are called 
new improvements. We have im- 
proved Barometers and Thermometers, 
&e.; we have Gas-lights, &c. In 
Mechanical Philosophy we have Me- 
chanic’s Institutes; we have Steam- 
boats, or rather Ships ; we have Canals 
and Rail-ways in every part of the 
kingdom. Some of these have been, 
and many may perhaps be found to be, 
conducive to the interests of a Com- 
mercial Nation like this: but whether 
they will all be so, or whether some 
of them may not eventually fail, time 
alone must determine. We have popu- 
lar treatises on almost every branch of 
science, combined with no solid in- 
struction whatever. These are read, 
or compelled to be read at school, and, 
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as might naturally be expected, are no 
sooner read than forgot, and leave no 
lasting impression on the mind, 
Treatises on Mechanics, Astronomy, 
&c. ought always to be accompanied 
with some solid illustrations and rea- 
sonings to confirm and establish the 
truth of the propositions which they 
contain. Gunnery, it is perhaps im- 

ible to obtain any adequate know- 
Feige of, without a profound skill in 
mathematics. This, however, as far 
as it is possible, ought to be attempted 
in books of this description. Fortifi- 
cation and Architecture may be incul- 
cated with less of scientific knowledge: 
but let it never be forgot that the €a 
thedral of St. Paul, the boasted orna- 
ment of this country in point of Archi- 
tecture, perhaps, had never arisen in 
its present stupendous and elegant 
form, under the hands of Sir C. Wren, 
had he only been a practical designer 
and architect, without being at the 
same time one of the most consum- 
mate mathematicians of the age in 
which he lived. 

In Metaphysics, we have also, in 
modern times, met with new disco- 
veries. We have been told by some 
of our Northern Literati, that since the 
time of Locke a new source or inlet to 
our ideas has been experienced, mate- 
tially different from sensation or reflec. 
tion. If such there be, let those who 
experience, enjoy them: and in grati- 
tude for such benefits, let them en- 
deavour to impress upon those, if human 
powers will allow it, whose sensations 
and reasonivgs are certainly more obtuse 
than theirs. 

In Theology, certainly a subject of 
the last and most vital consequences to 
mankind, as far as regards their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, many dis- 
putes have arisen concerning the pro- 
priety or impropriety of a new version 
of the Holy Scriptures. This question 
has been more particularly agitated in 
the present day. It has been su 
ported and opposed men equally 
famous for their learning, their assi- 
duity, their religion, and their piety. 
But when no material advantage is to 
be gained, when the real meaning of 
the sacred Text is still to remain un- 
altered, as confessedly upon the whole 
it must be, I should feel exceedingly 
scrupulous, Mr. Urban, in sanctioning 
the introduction of a new translation, 
however conducted by integrity and 
talent, in opposition to the version 
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which has so long been admired, read, 
and quoted by all our ancestors of 
whatever degree, and that innovation 
introduced solely to gratify a fastidious 
criticism. Much as I feel averse to 
introduce a new translation ef the 
Holy Scriptures into common use, I 
do not say that I entirely disapprove of 
it for other purposes, yet I am totally 
reluctant to allow the least de of 
merit to many publications which have 
lately issued from the British press. 
We have had the man’s Bible, the 
Cottage Bible, several abridgments and 
expurgated editions of the Bible, in 
which we are told that some of those 
details which might ibly offend 
the modesty of the youthful and uncor- 
rupted mind, are carefully omitted ; 
but fastidious must that refinement be 
which would —— the plain speak- 
ing language of Scripture in describing 
the existing vices of mankind, or de- 
claring their consequent punishment, 
and which wishes to convey in milder 
terms, and more suited perhaps to 
courtly ears, these horrid exhibitions 
and denunciations. Insecure must 
that innocence be, which depends upon 
ignorance as its safeguard. 

In the present day we also abound 
with Abridgments of Locke, of Paley, 
and almost every standard work of 
eminence. These, it must be owned, 
have their use. They certainly en- 
able a young Student with less trouble 
and application in himself to obtain an 
Academical degree, or pass with more 
seeming credit the ordeal of an Arch- 
deacon’s examination: but do they 
really tend to improve the mind? Do 
they make the person who solely trusts 
to them for information, more of a 
true Divine, or Moralist, than if he 
had never heard of the Authors, from 
whose more elaborate labours and re- 
searches they were abridged? An in- 
stance once fell under my own imme- 
diate observation to fully shew the fu- 
tility of such superficial reading. A 
man highly graduated in one of our 
Universities, being asked upon a sub- 
sequent but immediately following ex- 
amination to explain a proposition in 
the Principia of Newton, did it so in 
his way, but upon it again being en- 
quired from whence he had that il- 
lustration, innocently answered from a 
Manuscript (a species of Compendium 
in frequent use in the University at 
that time), knowing as little of the 
real principles of the Newtonian Phi- 
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losophy, or the accurate reasons u 
which it was founded, as if that il- 
lustrious Author had never existed. 
We have expurgated editions of 
Horace, of Juvenal, and Persius,— 
and, I dare say, several, upon the same 
lan, of Lucretius ;—we have Family 
Sbakepecres, —we have abridgments 
of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. Some of these may, perhaps, 
be deserving of less censure, They 
were compiled and published, I make 
no doubt, with the best design. They 
were meant to enable us to submit, 
and even recommend, to the perusal of 
the young, these lasting monuments of 
human genius, — these incomparably 


interesting pictures of the human 
mind, and the effects of human pas- 
sion. Unproductive must that vo- 


lume indeed be, from which nothing 
good can possibly be culled. But 
still I cannot discover in abridgments 
that momentous use, which their com- 
pilers pretend on many occasions, that 
they are adapted to produce. When 
they are pro to prevent the ju- 
venile mind from being infected with 
improper impressions, I am afraid 
that but too often they tend only to 
direct the inquisitive how to find them 
with the greater —e. 

Whatever opinion, Mr. Urban, may 
be formed upon the justness or im- 

ropriety of these propositions which 
(Tove dared to submit to your read- 
ers; th re is one, in the truth of 
which I feel fully convinced : that no 
alteration whatever should be allowed 
in the authorised Text of the Old and 
New Testament (I mean in their ori- 

inal languages) without the most so- 
fid ground of change. Various read- 
ings, we know, abound: but let them 
not, by any means, be substituted in 
the Text. In a lately revived edition 
of the Greek Testament, accompanied 
with classical and explanatory notes, 
I was very much surprised to find the 
marginal reading so often introduced 
into the Text, to which a Latin note 
was subjoined at the bottom of the 
page, —/ectio vulgala certe est delen- 
da, without the addition of any au- 
thority. Would Bentley, would Por- 
son, whose scrupulosity in this parti- 
cular, especially in the sacred Text, 
was passing strange ;—would the for- 
mer co published his corrected edi- 


tion of Horace, or the latter his edi- 
tions of the Plays of Euripedes, and 
made emendations in the same sum- 


Alterations in the Holy Scriptures deprecated. 
mary way. I trow not. Bentley, tho’ 


mostly as a slashing Critic, 
has not dared to do it. This 
edition of. Greek Testament is 
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good in itself. The notes are instruc- 
tive and valuable: and it is, more- 
over, pafticularly recommended by a 
learned Prelate to the notice of those 
who are Candidates for Holy Orders 


-within his Diocese. Every one knows 


that in Hebrew, upon which the Greek 
of the New Testament is chiefly form- 
ed, there are expletives, or superfluous 
particles, which in that tongue may 
possibly have their graces, or at least 
may possibly not so disagreeable 
as in ours. The Treatise of the late 
Granville Sharp, on the ‘ Uses of 
the Definitive Article in the Greek 
Text of the New Testament,’ and 
the’ additional confirmations of that 
doctrine by quotations from the an- 
cient Fathers of the Church, as well 
as from Greek authors of that time, 
by Dr. Wordsworth, the present wor- 
thy master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, sufficiently shew how guard- 
ed we ought tobe of the least change 
in the Sacred Text. These last warn 
us to be careful in matters of the most 
vital importance. The innovations in 
the late edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment are, perhaps, more the subject 
of Criticism, = objects of any real 
import in explaining the passages of 
Sacred Writ. ipuanent nd Soin 
portant as they are, however, with 
respect to the real interpretation of 
Scripture, they might, with more pro- 
priety, have been confined to marginal 
readings. 

Averse as I may be to the intro- 
duction of emendations, or interpo- 
lations introduced into the Text of the 
Holy Scriptures: and reluctant as | 
may feel to sanction any Abridgments, 
or expurgated copies of them, except 
for the more easy comprehension of 
them by very juvenile minds: yet there 
is one alteration which I would ven- 
ture to suggest as a real improvement, 
as well to the more accurate and im- 
pressive reading in public, as to the 
contributing anstiriall to facilitate the 
understanding of the Sacred Volume ; 
I mean, Mr. Urban, a change in the 
usual divisions into chapters and verses. 
The ancients were accustomed to write 
or indite their composures without a 
breaking off between every word : nei- 
ther did they divide them into sec- 
tions, chapters, or verses. These, per- 
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haps, to us may have their use, for 
the purpose of easier reference in quo- 
tation. Without them, men would 
not so easily be led into any mistakes 
by a wrong punctuation. It is not 
well-known who was the author of 
the distinctions into chapters. It seenis 
to have taken place sometime in the 
13th century. The distribution into 
verses was introduced in the 16th cen- 
tury by &. Stephens, as we are told by 
Hi. Stephens his son. The confusion 
arising from the common punctuation, 
occurs very forcibly in the beginning 
of the gth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. Jesus said to 
a certain paralytic: ‘* Son, be of good 
courage, thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
Upon which speech the Scribes and 
Pharisees accused him of blasphemy, 
in professing to forgive sins on earth. 
In answer to which, Jesus replies: 
“‘whether is it easier to say, thy sins 
be forgiven thee, or to say, arise aud 
walk?” (which latter mode of expres- 
sion they, perhaps, would not have 
objected to, having so often seen him 
exert it in the same miraculous way) 
** but (continues he) that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” The meaning 
of Christ’s reply clearly ends here, in 
the middle of the 6th verse, and not 
at the end of the 5th, as in every Edi- 
tion, Translation, and Commentary 
which I have seen. This is one out of 
the numerous instances which might 
be produced, both in the Old and New 
Testament, to shew the intricacy which 
is thus introduced into the Sacred 
Text by this injudicious division of it 
into chapters and verses. The chief 
difficulty in understanding St. Paul’s 
inimitable Epistle to the Romans, per- 


haps originates in this source. 
fours, &c. Omicron. 
Mr. Urzay, Feb. 19. 


i ie following observations on the 
origin of the office of Parish 
Clerk, have been collected in the course 
of my lucubrations. 

There were of old, several Clergy- 
men belonging to all Churches (that 
were not extremely poor) besides the 
Incumbent, and all of them were un- 
der the inspection and care of the In- 
cumbent, or his representative, who 
on this account was stiled a Pre- 
late. Greater Rectories were to have 
three, or two at least, in Priest’s Or- 

Gent. Mac. February, 1826. 
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ders. These the Rector, or Vicar, 
might chuse at his own discretion, 
without express leave from the Bi- 
shop; and they were to be main- 
tained by the Incumbents, who gave 
them their title, if they were not or- 
dained before, and these were called 
Chaplains, Parish Vicars, and Parish 
Priests (for it does not appear that In- 
cumbents ever were so called). There 
were many altars in most Churches, 
and the business of these Clerks was 
to say masses for the dead, and to join 
with the Incumbent in rehearsing 
the hours of the Breviary in the 
Church, especially on Festivals. And 
it seems necessary that there should 
have been as many in inferior orders 
to attend those in the superior, whilst 
they were celebrating. And let no 
one wonder how these were main- 
tained, since it appears that he who 
had only the office of carrying the 
holy-water, was thereby provided a 
good livelihood by the alms of the 
people, which if they withheld, they 
were censured. And it seems a cus- 
tom was growing up in Lyndwood's 
time, of giving them certain fees every 
Sunday, and especially at the greater 
festivals, and some sheaves of corn in 
harvest. It was sufficient that they 
who thus attended the Priests; had 
takeu any of the inferior orders, or if 
they were but Psa/mists, and had. the 
prima tonsura, of whom the Canonists 
sometimes dispute whether they might 
be called Clerks or not. From what 
has been said, it seems evident, that 
before, and at the beginning of the 
Reformation, there’ were several per- 
sons to attend the Incumbent in per- 
forming Divine offices—especially in 
larger parishes, as there are still in 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches ; 
and these were all called Clerks, 
though they were not in orders, at 
least not all of them; of these, that 
Rutric is, I suppose, to be under- 
stood in the Burial offices, viz. the 
Priest and Clerk meeting the corpse, 
&c. In some choirs those singing- 
men who read the first Lesson are 
called Lay-Clerks (a contradictory 
name); it is not to be doubted, but 
before the Reformation they were in 
some of the inferior orders, Psalmists 
or Lectors at least; of this sort pro- 
bably were those, who are, and have 
long since been called Parish Clerks, 
whereof now there is but one in a 
parish. By the 19th Canon, the In- 
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cumbent has the choice of the Pa- 
rish Clerk, as he formerly had of the 
Agquebajulus. But as the people of 
old, in some places, disputed this right 
with their Rectors and Vicars, so they 
have of late years; and it has been 
several times adjudged, that where the 
people have a custom of chusing their 
Parish Clerk, the Canon cannot alter 
it, and that the Ordinary cannot de- 
prive the Parish Clerk, though he 
may censure and excommunicate him 
for any fault; but they only who put 
him in can deprive him. 

Parish Clerks, after having been cho- 
sen or approved of by the Minister, 
should be licensed by the Ordinary, and 
then sue for their dues in the Kecle- 
siastical Courts. To have served the 

lace a competent time without ob- 
ection, is sufficient without a licence. 
hen a Parish Clerk is licenced, he is 
sworn to obey the Minister. So that 
that all the old Parish Priests and Clerks 
took an oath of obedience to the Rec- 
tor and Vicar of the Church. So they 
that officiate in any Chapel of Ease, do 
(or at least should) swear obedience to 
the Incumbent of the Mother Church. 
Quere. What are the legal requisites 
to qualify a Parish Clerk (as such) to 
vote for Members of Parliament? 


Yours, &c. Fatuer Pavut. 


Mr. Ursay, Exeter, Jan. 6. 


MONG the refined improvements 

of the present times, are the ele- 

gant and annual Pocket Books and Al- 
manacks which at this season of the 
year are particularly exhibited to our 
notice ; and many of them embellish- 
ed with most splendid engravings. 
This decorating of Almanacks with 
pictures has been very common for 
the last 25 years*, though by no means 
a modern invention, for I have one 
now before me, 257 years old, printed 
for the use of the English people at 
Geneva, 1569, illustrated with supe- 
rior wood-cuts; and as it is not pro- 


* A respectable wholesale bookseller of 
London, about a year ago, ventured to ma- 
nufacture siviy thousand annual Pocket 
Books and Almanacks, which he got done 
up in various bindings, and sent a com- 
mission in every direction in the United 
Kingdom ; however, it turned out, that he 
over-shot his mark in the speculation, as 
20 thousand were returned, and the pic- 
tures were ultimately taken out and sold for 
scrap books. 


Early printed Almanack, 1569. 
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bable that many of your readers have 
seen this Old Almanack, | presume, 
Mr. Urban, a concise description of 
it may not be unwelcome. It com- 
prises sixteen pages in middling size 
quarto, and is printed with very neat 
roman long primer type: the title is 


Cavenpar Hisroricat. 
Wherein is contained an easie decla- 
ration of the golden nombre. Of 
the Epacte. Of the indiction Ro- 
maine. Also of the Cycle of the 

Sunne, and the cause why it was 

invented. By John Crispin, 1569. 

It begins with a Preface to the 
Reader, after which are nine distinct 
articles, viz. 

. Pronostication in general. 
. Peace and Plentie. 
. Warr, Plague, and Famine. 
. The Golden Nombre. 
. To Finde the Epacte. 
. Th’ indecation Romaine. 
. The Cycle of the Sunne. 
- Rule Forpeseal. 
g. Latter Days. 

Then follows, A Supputation of the 
Yeares World from the Creacion, as 
it is counted by Dr. M. Luther; and 
next a Table of 25 years, from 1570 to 
1594. Aflierwards follows the Alma- 
nack at large, in the which are intro- 
duced interesting anecdotes, but no 
Saint's days, and only one Holiday, viz. 

Feb. 18. The holie daie of foles and 
misrule was kept at Rome. 

Each month has an appropriate Pic- 
ture attached to it, shale to the sea- 
son; and which is described, viz. 

(Names of the Pictures). 
Janvarie. This moneth figureth the 
death of the bodie. 
Fesrvarize. This moneth hedges are 
closed. 
Marcue. Sowe barly and podware. 
Apri. Leade the flockes to field. 
Maye. Walke the living fieldes. 
June. Sheare the shepe. 
Juuie. Make haye. 
Avucuste. Reape corne. 
Serremser. Time of vindage. 
Octoser. Tille the grounde. 
Novemsre. The fieldes make hevy 
chere. 
Decemsre. Thismoneth keepeth men 
in house. 

The last page is occupied with a 
general List of Fairs, with a title of 
** Faires in Fraunce and elswhere.” 
Yours, &. SHirtey Wooimer. 
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FonTuitt Assey 1n Ruins. 


LACES, as well as men, expe- 
rieuce the vicissitudes of tor- 
tune, and a particularly sad fatality 
seems to have attended Fonrattt; for 
the éwo first mansions, the ancient seats 
of the Mervyn and CottinGTon fa- 
milies, were consumed by fire; when 
a third arose from their ashes, far ex- 
ceeding in splendour and comfort 
either of the former: this also was 
doomed to sufier a complete dilapida- 
tion; for only one of its small de- 
tached offices now remains. 

At this period, ae 1796, the foun- 
dations of the far-famed Abbey were 
laid on an elevated and commanding 
situation, far distant from the former 
mansions; and about the year 1807 
it was inhabited by Mr. Beckford, 
when the materials of the splendid man- 
sion erected by his father, Alderman 
Beckford, were consigned to the ham- 
mer. The extensive demesnes around 
the Abbey were enclosed by a wall, 
and for many years all entrance to 
them was forbidden most strictly. 
But in the year 1822 the gates were 
at length thrown open, and public 
curiosity was competently satisfied by 
a view of this “ fairy palace;” for no 
one returned from it without having 
experienced the highest gratification. 

Yet long before the sad event of the 
downfall of the lofty turret (which 
happened on the 2ist of December 
1825), its ultimate fate was frequently 
predicted ; for the foundation was not 
sufficiently strong for the height. For- 
tunately no lives were lost by this 
dreadful crash ; for the inhabitants, 
being fully aware of its impending 
fate, had removed into the -northern 
apartments, which escaped without 
damage. 

The figure of the patron saint, An- 
tony, over the western portal, as well 
as the statue of Alderman Beckford, 
which was placed in a recess on the 
northern wall, escaped unhurt. The 
painted windows are all taken out, 
and the organ, &c. &c. are removing 
to London. 

The landed property has been di- 
vided. Mr. Benett, M.P. has pur- 
chased the Abbey and its walled in- 
closure, &c. ; Mr. Mortimer the lower 
grounds, where he is building a cloth- 
mill, village, and mansion. Others 
have bought parts of the landed pro- 


perty. 


Fonthill Abbey. —St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. 
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Thus, after a short duration of 30 
sey this costly fatrick, which had so 
ong excited the attention and curio- 
sity of the public, became one huge 
mass of ruins: but the recollection of 
it will be for ever preserved by the 
works of Bucker *, Storer, Brit- 
Ton, and Rutter, when in its days of 
glory: and we shall very shortly have 
a correct view of it, in its present rui- 
nous state, by Mr. Buckler, to cor- 
respond in size with his two former 
large views. 

*¢ Sic transit gloria Fonthill.” 
Yours, &c. H. 
Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Feb. 3. 

ya Correspondent CoLone. 

MacponaLp, in reply to my 

communication in your Magazine of 
December, p. 505, has thought fit to 
address a letter to the Editor of 
«The Exeter and Plymouth Gazette,” 
(which ought rather to have appeared 
in your Miscellany,) wherein he de- 
nies that the Chapel of St. Stephen in 
Westminster is a Protestant Chapel ! 

If, however, the service of the 
Church of England, performed by the 
Chaplain of the House of Commons, 
and by one of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords, does not constitute 
a Protestant Chapel, I should be glad 
to know, and it is incumbent on the 
Colonel to explain, what it is that 
really distinguishes a Protestant Church 
from other places of public worship? 
If the Chapel of St. Stephen is not a 
Protestant Chapel, on what ground is 
the Cathedral of Exeter a Protestant 
Church ? 

But even allowing that your Cor- 
respondent were able to prove that St. 
Stephen's is a Catholic Chapel, he will 
then have incurred the task of explain- 
ing the anomaly of a Protestant Bishop 
in the Upper House, and a regular 
Clergyman of the Established Church 
in the Lower House, performing the 
service of the Liturgy, and offering up 
the prayers and thanksgivings of the 
Representatives of a Protestant Na- 
tion, to the Throne of Grace, in a 
Catueric Cuare! 

The supposed ‘ Desecration” of 
this Chapel by the Members of Par- 
liament ‘* wearing their hats,” might 
form a topic for future discussion ; but 





* See a view of Fonthill Abbey, in vol. | 
XCH, ii. p. 201. 
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but on the present subject of the al- 
leged ‘‘ Impropriety in the Exeter Ca- 
thedral; as also in that of ‘* the Crea- 
tion of the Stars;” and of the true 
meaning of the term ‘* Vorp,” in Ge- 
nesis ; I consider myself truly unfor- 
tunate in my Correspondence with the 
Colonel,—never coming to arejoindre ! 


Yours, &c. Exontensis. 


Maulbury-hill, Corn- 

Mr. Ursay, ai due. 12. 

HE Parish of Withiel, in the 
Deanery of Pydar, in the County 
of Cornwall, is situate five miles to the 
West of Bodmin, in a very delightful 
vale, on the northern side of the great 
western road; contains 2517 acres of 
land, 63 houses, and about 300 inha- 
bitants. It is one of those favoured 
spots frequently found in Cornwall be- 
tween its hills, fertile and aboundin 
in wood and brooks; the latter af- 
fording the most delightful trout and 
peal, and form a retreat to salmon to 
shed their spawn, which in proper 
season seek the Ocean, and there at- 
tain maturity. 

The Tower is built of Cornish gra- 
nite, and stands prominent in the 
scene, and is a very fine structure, 
100 feet high, turreted with four 
pinnacles of 18 feet, each anonne 
on the top a crown, surmounte 
by the cross; there is a ring of five 
bells in it, hung upon a large cross- 
beam of oak, bearing the date of 1518, 
which denotes the time of its erection. 
The Church, which is comparatively 
low, and appears diminutive by it, is 
entered by a descending flight of steps, 
and consists of two ailes ; to which a 
vent-house aile is attached on the 
Korth, running half the length of the 
nave down the chancel; formerly rail- 
ed off, and formed, as I conceive, the 
confessional. This being a style of 
Church architecture very antient, and 
unique in this county. The Church 
itself has lately undergone com- 
plete repair, under the superintend- 
ance of the present Rector, who found 
it a ruin, but will leave it an edifice 
neat and commodious. There are 
only two monuments in this Church, 
which are placed on each side of the 
altar, the one in memory of a Rector 
of the name of Truven, the other of 
the infant danghter of the present In- 
eumbent. ‘The South aile, which has 


been evidently more recently built 
than the North aile, has a window in 
the eastern end, producing a fine light: 
in the middle of its arch are the arms 
of Prior Vyvyan, the last Prior of Bod- 
min but one; in the present Church 
of that place, his tomb, inclosing his 
bones, stands on the North side of the 
altar. The shield of his arms is orle 
Purpure, inclosing Or three lions 
naissant, chevron with three annu- 
lets, and three hirundines in chief, 
and a splendid mitre for a crest, beau- 
tifully painted on glass. 

He was a mitred Prior, and on his 
death gave this Rectory, with a very 
fine manor of land of the same name, 
to the antient family of the Vyvyans 
of Trelowarren in this county, of 
which family he was a branch. The 
jurisdiction of this Priory had ex- 
tensive powers, those of returning the 
Representatives of the Borough of 
Bodmin to Parliament, of putting of- 
fenders into the pillory, and of life 
and death. It was richly endowed, and 
enabled its possessors to live in great 
dignity and splendour. Exclusive of 
the Withiel Parsonage, which was 
private property, Prior Vyvyan had 
the handsome seat of Ruialton, the 
property of the Priory, with an an- 
nexed manor of the same name; 
which at the dissolution of the House 
fell to the Crown. There is much 
reason to presume that the Prior 
spent much of his time at both re- 
sidences, to enjoy the country air, to 
dismiss care, pe | the incumbent du- 
ties of his cloister. A room in the 
old Parsonage at Withiel was always 
denominated the Prior's room ; it was 
ornamented with fluted wainscoat ; 
each window -of the apartment bore 
his arms, which on the pulling down 
the old Parsonage to erect a new one, 
(which was built five years ago by the 
late Sir Vyell Vyvyan, bart. a gentle- 
man of singular worth, honour, and 
prouity. whose son, the present Sir 

. R. Vyvyan, has lately been elected, 
on the dai of Sir William Lemon, 
bart. to be one of the Representatives 
of Cornwall,) were put into the win- 
dows of the elegant chapel at Tre- 
lowarren, which has likewise been re- 
paired, but received a high finish from 
the same liberal hand. 

The land immediately in the vici- 
nity of the Parsonage is very hilly, and 
evidently exhibits signs of the force of 
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the subsidence of the waters at the 
flood, which formed several deep ra- 
vines at right angles to the main vale, 
which carried the water to the sea. 
In several stages of its fall it deposited 
large masses of the red and black bas- 
tard porphyry, some three or four tons 
in a mass; which were dropped in 
some of the angles of the current, and 
there left, polished“ as stones of hard 
texture exposed to a heavy current of 
water in our rivers. ‘They are so ex- 
cessively hard that the best tempered 
mason’s tools will scarcely work them: 
they receive, nevertheless, a fine po- 
lish, and make very handsome chimney 
jambs. Stream tin abounds in this pa- 
rish, and there is great probability the 
Pheeniceans or Jews streamed man 
of our vales in pursuit of this ual. 
What renders this highly probable is, 
the places where they smelted these 
ores are still discoverable, being near 
woods, for the convenience of char- 
coal; where were constructed rude 
kilns, something, it is probable, re- 
sembling the blast furnaces, for fusing 
iron ore, now used in Wales. Being 
destitute of machinery, or any thing 
at all resembling stamping-mills in 
modern use, tinners in those days 
were reduced to use a mortar, which 
was no other than a post of red bas- 
tard porphyry of the inte description, 
of three feet long, in its rude state, 
with three po perforations, which 
will hold about a quart or two of 
water each; the trituration was per- 
formed with a pebble, it is likely of 
the same hard material, which re- 
duced it to a proper consistence for 
burning; in this state it was roasted, 
to rid it of its mineral combinations, 
and afterwards it was smelted. 

There exists the remains of a Jew’s 
house, to use its popular designation, 
formerly used in this process, on a 
farm in this parish, on Landjew, 
or the Land of the Jew, such desig- 
nations being by no means arbitrary ; 
names of mines at the present day 
arising from such circumstances. We 
have one called Bullen Garden, Bullen 
in Cornish signifying plum, where 
the same mine stands on a spot, where 
there was oncea plum garden. Another 
calied Cook’s kitchen, from the cir- 
cumstance of a man of the name of 
Cook living on the spot where this 
mine commenced. Nay, the great 
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mart of our trade in Cornwall in those 
days received its designation from 
being the place where we disposed of 
our tin to the Pheenicians or Jews, 
being called Marazion, the Market of 
Zion, or its more popular designation 
of the Market Jew, or Jew’s Market, 
&ce. &c. 

The soil of this parish is very rich, 
producing fine corn, and excellent pas- 
turage, and good cider. The manners 
of the people are very primitive and 
simple, their habits industrious. The 
man of the greatest consequence is 
the Clergyman; in the next degree 
are substantial yeomen; the remainder 
being labourers who are too wise to 
be idle, and where there is no idle- 
ness, there is no poverty nor crime, 
and consequently Tittle or no poor’s 
rate, which constitutes the main hap- 
piness of this little parish. 

The Register of this Parish is well 
kept; itis dated as far back as 1567. 
I subjoin the entry of the baptism of 
the eldest of son of our Cornish pa- 
triot Sir Beville Graaville: 


** Richardus, Beville Granvile armigeri 
a tyra apud Tremeer in parcecia de 

nteglos juxta Foye [Fowey] natus 19%0 
Martii, anno Dom. 1620, p* marum Ni- 
cholaum Hares *, tunc ibi Vicarium, 25te 
Martii sequente ann. 1621 stilo veteri in- 
cipiente baptizatus fuit, anno regni regis 
Jacobi Ang. Francie et Hiber. 18%°.—Hoc 
testatur avus Bernandus Grenvile, Eques 
AuratusT.” 


The annexed is supposed to be a 
correct list of the Rectors from the 
year 1615. 

John Glanville, 1615. 

John Edgecombe, A.M. 1632. 

Will. Wishart, A.M. 1639. 

The Rector of Withiel was super- 
seded during the Commonwealth, and 
Thomas Williams ap inted Registrar 
for this Parish for sae wa Births, 
and Burials, according to the Act of 
Parliament of the 4th of Aug. 1652, 
by Richard Carter, one of the Justices 
at St. Columb, which sequestration 
continued till the year 1660, when it 
is supposed Henry Fronock was Rec- 
tor in 1667. 

* Or Hatch. The sirname is diffieult 
to be read, being in obliterated. 

t+ Bernard Grenvile lived, it is supposed, 
at Brina in Withiel at that time, as the 
above estate belonged then to that family. 
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Will. Wood, 1712, Rector. 

John Truren, 1723. 

Will. Robinson, 1742. 

Chas. Vyvyan, 1761. 

Henry yryen, 1765. 

Will. Robinson, 1795. 

The present Incumbent, 1818. 
Yours, &c. W. 

—-Q——- 


Gray on Rait-ways. 
(Continued from vol. xcv. ii. p. 312.) 
Mr. Ursan, Nottingham, Feb. 1. 

NLESS the Nation, generally, 
take the same interest in this 
scheme as myself, it cannot be expect- 
ed that any thing will be done towards 
its adoption on proper principles. 
However much individuals may exert 
themselves, little can be accomplished 
by them in national improvements ; 
the stimulating power and influence 
of Governments are necessarily required 
tu give effect to all works of public 
utility, but we have to deplore the 
want of this energy on the part of Mi- 
nisters, to promote the praiseworthy 
exertions of individuals. 

The centuries which have rolled 
away ‘amid the din of wars and clash 
of arms,” have left but slight marks of 
any approach to civilization. The 
spoils and conquests of warriors, the 
toys of African as well as European 

rinces, are disgraceful monuments of 
Sanen folly at the expence of all in- 
ternal improvements at home. Wit- 
ness Spain with South America, Por- 
tugal with the Brazils. History affords 
but too many melancholy proofs of the 
ignorance fame in all countries 
and in all ages. Ambition and mis- 
rule have worked their national as well as 
natural consequences, wretchedness and 
poverty, in every kingdom of Europe. 

A wise cultivation of national great- 
ness should have its source in the 
impartial protection and encourage- 
ment of individual prosperity and secu- 
rity; and in proportion as these have 
been promoted, so is the relative posi- 
tion of each country. 

Let those who hesitate at the sum of 
money required for the establishment 
of my plan, consider what we are now 
annually paying for our boasted con- 
veyances, and they will then find that 
one single year’s expenditure on the 
present multiplied modes of communi- 

-cation would defray the total expence 
of the construction of a General Iron 


Rail-way. Through ignorance or de- 
sign, our civil Engineers are following 
a course, which, although unprofitable 
tothe community, cannot fail to answer 
their interest, as from every palpable 
error they commit, they still draw upon 
the credulity and folly of the publick, 
who praise and pay them for their 
bungling works. I wonder what 
canal shareholders now think of these 
gentlemen, and the holders of Rail- 
way shares will shortly be in the same 

redicament, if they do not insist upon 

aving their roads laid out in direct 
lines and perfect levels; surely they 
cannot remain long ignorant that this 
is the only method to render them 
secure from competition, and also to 
give them much quicker returns day 

y day. The Companies should direct 
their A ma to follow this course; 
all that can be required or even ex- 
pected of an Engineer or Surveyor, is 
merely to draw up the lines and super- 
intend the construction of the work ;— 
if each Company should follow the 
whims and fancies of their respective 
Engineers, what a delightful variety of 
railways we shall have! what a display 
of science and skill !! 

As there appears a disposition to 
establish inclined planes with stationary 
steam-engines, rather than incur the 
expence of levelling the whole line, it 
becomes my duty to offer a few remarks 
for public consideration, in opposition 
to this course, which would multiply 
the number of Steam-engines in an 
excessive degree. The Steam-engines 
likely to be required by the adoption 
of inclined planes, would, if converted 
into Locomotive Engines, very shortly 
defray the expence of levelling the 
roads in every direction. The question 
is not what the Stationary Engine may 
do as an auxiliary, but how much 
more effective the power when em- 

loyed as a Locomotive Engine? 

[oreover, the number of Stationary 
Engines required, should inclined planes 
be resorted to, would perhaps be suffi- 
cient, if converted into Locomotive 
Engines, for the commerce of the 
country. My incessant application to 
this subject for a series of years (and 
after consulting almost every work 
written upon it), gives me confidence 
to forewarn the Companies against 
every deviation from the perfectly direct 
and level line. I am _ persuaded, in 


my own mind, that no Engineer who 
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understands the subject, would recom- 
mend any other course, on lines of 
communication where the business or 
intercourse demands at all the adoption 
of a Rail-way. 

By the association of the ** London 
and Northern,” and ‘* Grand Junc- 
tion Rail-road Companies,” to form 
one united Company, under the title 
of * London and Edinburgh Grand 
Trunk Rail-way Company,” the in- 
terest of the shareholders in the above- 
mentioned Companies would be greatly 
promoted. This Grand Trunk should 
run in a perfectly level and direct line. 
The vast traflic which might be drawn 
into thischannel, throughout the whole 
extent, is so obvious, as to render a 
detail thereof quite unnecessaty. ‘The 
whole of the Scotch trade, the coal 
trade of the Nerth, and all the inland 
collieries, the corn trade, the manu- 
factures from the numerous districts 
through which the Grand Trunk might 
either pass or be immediately connected 
by branches, could not fail to render 
the undertaking nationally important, 
and far more lucrative to the sub- 
scribers than the plans now in contem- 
plation. Every shareholder is so im- 
mediately concerned in the proper con- 
struction and direction of Rail-ways, 
on the first introduction of this plan, 
that these remarks ought to rouse his 
attention to the most impartial scrutiny 
into every branch connected with it. 

The Corporation of London has long 
drawn an immense revenue from the 
Colliers which enter the Thames, and 
consequently, it must be expected that 
every exertion will be made to retain 
their local customs; but now that 
the population is so greatly increased, 
the interest of those who have no feel- 
ing in the Corporation is at least para- 
mount, and as the question must 
shortly be discussed, the general in- 
terest of the inhabitants will no doubt 
weigh considerably in favour of my 
plan. It is only on the broad principle 
of truth and justice that I wish to see 
this matter fairly and publicly argued. 
If any individuals can be found, who 
have the hardihood to support the ex- 
clusive customs of Corporations at the 
expence of the whole population of a 
country, then indeed will it be useless 
to proceed on this subject; but if the 
inhabitants of London can be supplied 
with coal and all the necessaries of life 
at a considerably diminished price, it 
is only requisite to appeal to the sober 
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reflection of my countrymen, who are 
unbiassed by party feeling, in order to 
carry conviction home to every man’s 
Jire-side. Ignorant persons in the Me- 
tropolis suppose that coals are neces- 
sartly dearer there than in other large 
towns. The very reverse would be 
the case, were truth allowed to have 
its proper influence; for then every 
encouragement would be given to free 
competition in every trade, and coal 
would be sold generally under twenty 
shillings per chaldron in the City of 
London, where most likely it is now 
fetching nearly sixty shillings! The 
parade of Charitable institutions will 
appear in their proper light when 
contrasted with the impositions levied 
upon the poor inhabitants of the 
Metropolis on every article of do- 
mestic consumption; but in none is 
it more apparent than that of coal. 
Nothing shews more plainly the total 
disregard to economy than the cir- 
cuitous routes adopted for supplying 
the capital with daily food—it draws 
its supply of coal also from a distance 
of four hundred miles, rather than en- 
courage the mines within one hundred! 

The Collier may, perhaps, average a 
voyage a month, whilst the Locomo- 
tive Engine would perform the same 
in one week with the same cargo; 
making an annual return of 52 jour- 
neys in lieu of 12 voyages. 

If the publick could be persuaded 
to think seriously, and it is both their 
interest and duty to do so, they must 
allow that one system embracing every 
convenience, is far more likely to be 
beneficial to Shareholders, than the 
diffusion of capital on different systems, 
as the annual revenue is consequently 
divided amongst several establishments, 
instead of being collected by one only. 
Were the Canal proprietors, and those 
who have invested money in our road- 
trasts, alive to their own interests and 
that of their children, they would 
hasten to secure shares in Railway 
Companies ; for as the best system of 
conveyance must inevitably prevail, 
the opposition of any class, however 
weighty or considerable, will of course 
eventually fall to the ground. 

Those who have done well with Ca- 
nals, may still continue to do well 
with Rail-roads; and those who do 
not take this timely advice, must not 
fret against the publick, but censure 
their own stupidity. If the several 
modes of conveyance were united under 
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one head, the Revenue would be in- 
creased threefold; whereas if they 
each obstinately persist in supporting 
only their own system, they of course 
injure all. The Revenue from Canals 
and Roads will continue the same, 
nay, perhaps, it may be considerably 
augmented by the conveyance of ma- 
terials for the construction of Rail- 
ways, but when these shall once begin 
to be worked regularly, the revenue 
will undoubtedly be reaped by the 
most perfect system. I should hope 
the Canal proprietors and those inte- 
rested in the Road trusts, will perceive 
that when their present sources of 
wealth shall be dried up, they may 
derive increased benefit fom the one 
now offered to their impartial consi- 
deration. 

Could a correct return be obtained 
of our present modes of conveyances, 
1 have little doubt, in my own mind, 
that there would be found an unneces- 
sary annual waste in our internal com- 
munication, nearly equal to the interest 
of our National debt, about which 
there has always been so much grum- 
bling, when at the same time the pub- 
lick are patiently labouring under bur- 
dens still. more oppressive, although 
under their immediate controul, and 
which might, therefore, soon be brush- 
ed away. Tuomas Gray. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 9. 
, ar correspondent N. (p. 8) in 
his disquisition on ‘* Gentlemen 
by birth,” has spoken of ‘‘certain rules 
by which the precedence of this part 
of the community may be ascertained ;” 
but it appears to me that he will expe- 
rience considerable difficulty in sup- 
rting some part of his statement by 
egitimate authorities. The following 
remarks are submitted with deference, 
in the hope of eliciting additional in- 
formation on the subject. 

Very slight is the qualification of a 
Gentleman by blood, according to 
Camden: he considers it to consist in 
bearing arms from the grandfather 
only, and I believe the law of prece- 
dence does not enforce any higher re- 

uisite. We therefore may simply de- 
ne a Gentleman by birth, to be the 
son of a Gentleman *; a Gentleman by 





* It is evident in this case that the Gen- 
tility of the parent must be established be- 
fore or at the birth of the child, and not sub- 
sequently to that event, 


Definition of the term ‘ Gentleman. 





[Feh.. 
blood to be the ndson.—Every per- 


son bearing his Majesty’s Commission, 
has thereby participated in his royal 
favour, and whether he be in or out 
of trade, is entitled to all the privileges 
of a Gentleman.—It is to be regretted 
that the ‘* jus scuti,” although origi- 
nally an indispensible sign of gentility, 
should of late years have been so ex- 
tensively disregarded. As a register of 
merit and distinction, it was a whole- 
some regulation, and like the ‘“ jus 
imaginum” of the Romans, was the 
means of distinguishing the ‘* Gentilis 
homo.” The boundaries, however, of 
gentility, personally considered, are 
very extended, as may be seen by the 
following definition of Smith de Re- 
publ. Angl. in which we find the 
** jus scuti” omitted. 

** Whoso studieth the laws of the realm, 
who studieth at the universities, who pro- 
fesseth the liberal sciences, and (to be 
short) who can live idly and without manual 
labour, and will bear the part, charge, and 
countenance of a Gentleman, shall be called 
* Master,’ and shall be taken for a Gentle- 
man.” 

With reference to another part of 
your Correspondent’s letter, I think 
we may fairly draw this conclusion :— 
** That a Gentleman, whether distin- 
guished by high ancestry or not, will 
suffer in the person of himself and de- 
scendants, in consequence of being, or 
having been, engaged in the trading 
interests of his country.” To this 
opinion I cannot subscribe. Although 
the business of the merchant, the ma- 
nufacturer, or the banker, may not 
create, they are certainly no abatement 
of Gentility. 

Your Correspondent objects to the 
authority of Guillim ; perhaps the 
learned Camden may be equally unfor- 
tunate. 

Michael de Ja Pole, created in the 
reign of Rich. II. Earl of Suffolk, 
Chancellor of England, and Knight of 
the Garter, was the son and grandson 
of a merchant, as well as a merchant 
himself, and yet he was esteemed a 
Gentleman of blood, as is evident 
from the Statutes of the Garter. Cam- 
den observes, ‘‘his being a merchant 
did no how detract from his honour ; 
for who knows not that even noble- 
men’s sons have been merchants? Nor 
will I deny he was nobly descended 
though a merchant.” “ Whence (says 
also Vincent on Brooke, p. 790), it 
follows that Mercatura non derogat 
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nobilitati, trade is no abatement of 
honour.” 

Your Correspondent, speaking of 
hereditary- Esquires, seems to forget 
that no income, however large, aris- 
ing from landed or other property, can 
of itself constitute an Esquire. 1 will, 
therefore, close this paper with an enu- 
meration of those to whom this title is 
due, in which I believe I am support- 
ed by Camden and Spelman. 

After the ‘ Armigeri Natalitii,” or 
eldest sons of younger sons of noble- 
men, and the eldest sons of Knights, 
both continued in perpetual succes- 
sion, we have 

1. Esquires by Creation, letters pa- 
tent, or other investiture, and their eld- 
est sons; amongst these some place 
those who have been Sheriffs of Coun- 
ties, who always retain the title for life, 
in respect of the great trust they have 
borne in the Commonwealth. 

2. ty by reputation, Sergeants 
at Law, Justices of the Peace, Mayors 
of towns, Councellors at Law, Lieute- 
nant Colonels, Majors, and Captains. 
All during the time of their respective 
commissions only. 

3. Esquires by prescription. The 
heads of a few ancient families. 

How the precedence of some of the 
above gentlemen should be regulated 
with respect to each other, | confess 
myself unqualified to determine. I, 
therefore, leave it to those of your 
friends who are better able to do jus- 
tice to the subject. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 9. 
A LARGE quantity of records, be- 
ing chiefly entries of the names 
of Apprentices who had taken out 
their freedom in the Chamberlain’s 
Office of the City of London, and of 
the fees paid, has been discovered in 
that division of the City archives ap- 
penerinted to matters concerning the 
rish lands, and commonly called the 
Irish Chamber. 

These Records begin in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and might well be 
supposed relics * of the fire of London, 
but for the date 1717, which one of 
the entries on a fragment bears. 

The two annexed extracts, from a 
mass of the date of James the First, 
are given, as a specimen of the form of 
entry. Theabbreviationsare numerous, 


* They were no doubt injured by the fire 
which destroyed the Chamberlain’s office, 
Feb. 7, 1786. Epir. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1826. 
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and the manner in which the names 
of some of the trades are Latinized, is 
worthy of attention. Thus, ** Pan- 
doxator” means perhaps an ale-brewer, 
Zonarius a beli-maker. 

** Billingsgate, iiijs. Mathias Ryce, fi- 
lius Joh’is Ryce, de London, pandoxator’, 
qui fuit appr’ntic’ Thome Winter, Civis et 
Cowper, London, et qui suu’ terminu’ cu’ 
ip’o Thoma fideli’ explevit, ut idem Thomas 
in cur’, in p’acid gard’, attestatus est, ad- 
missus fuit in libertatem p’d’, et juratus 
coram Cam/’ario, dictis die et anno unde in- 
gressus, undecimo die Martii, anno regni Re- 
gis Jacobi, &c. decimo sexto, et dat’, &c. iiijs. 

** Ffarndon Bxtr’, xvs. iid —Lenatus Ed- 
ward, filius Will’mi Edwarde, de Stanuey, in 
com’ Norfolk, gen’osi, qui fuit app’ Da- 
nielis Evington, Civis et Zonarii, London, a 
nono die Februarii, anno Regis Jacobi, &c. 
xix®. usq’ finem septem annor’, quem ter- 
minu’ cu’ ip’o Danielo ac Stepho’ Tickner 
fine com’ fideliter explevit, ut Jeremias 
Malpas, letherseller, ex p’te Danieli, ac 
idem Steph’us p’ suo p’te, in cur’, in p’nciad 
Mathei Goodfellowe, gard’, attestatus est. 
Et sic quamvis, &c. Tamen gra’ cur,’ &c. 
admissus fuit in lib’tatem p’d’, et juratus 
coram Cam’ario d’cis die et anno, et dat’, 
&e. xiijs. iid. p’ fine Com’ issione ijs.”” 

One circumstance relative to these 
damaged masses, (so shrunk together by 
the fire that it is most difficult to sepa- 
rate them,) worthy of attention is, that 
the writing is diminished by the power 
of the elewent to at least a fifth of its 
original size ; still preserving the clear- 
ness of the letters in the most beautiful 
manner ft. . Singular to say, this fact 
illustrates very forcibly a passage of 
Shakspeare, whose observant eye the 
effect of fire on characters written on 
parchment had not escaped : 


«<I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up.” Kaine Joun. 


Yours, &c. A. J. K. 
—-@— 
Mr. URBAN, Feb. 10. 


” your last Number, p.17, you 

inserted a very curious engrav- 
ing of Arms found on a stone among 
the ruins of the Priory of St. Magdalen 
of Barnstaple, and ere you consider 
to have been those of Thomas Planta- 
genet Duke of Clarence, 2nd son of 
Henry the Fourth. ‘This statement is 
however erroneous, for they were pro- 
bably the arms of John Stafford Earl 
of Wiltshire, 2nd son of Humphrey Ist 
Duke of Buckinghanr; and the fol- 





+ The same circumstance occurs in man 
of the Cottonian MSS, Ebr. ; 
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Arma of Earl of Wiltshire. 





{Feb. 


lowing slight pedigree will prove that the quarterings on the shield in ques- 


that nobleman was entitled to each of 


tion. 


Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, &c. ob. ies =p 





t 
1. John Earl of Hereford and Essex, &c. ob. s. p. 1835. 3. William de Bohun, created 


2. aoe brother and heir, Earl of Here’ 
&e. K. 


Essex, G. ob, s. p. 1361. 


rdand Earl of Northampton, 17 March, 
1337, K.G. ob. eeet 5 





Humphrey de Bohun Earl of Northampton ; succeeded his uncle in the Earldoms of 
Hereford and Essex in 1361, ob. s. p. m. 1s7ar 





+ 
Henry theFourth =Mary de Bohun, Eleanor de=-Thomas Plantagenet, surnamed “ of 
Bohun,da. | Woodstock,” younger son of King Ed- 


King of England. | dau. and coheir, 
Queen of England. 


andcoheir. 


ward ILI, K,G, ob. s. p.m, 1398. 


r 
Edmund Earl of Stafford, K. G.==Anne Plantagenet, dau. and=-William Bourchier, Earl of 


ob. 1403, 2nd husband. 





eventually sole heiress. +. Ewe, K.G. 3rd husband. 


Humphrey Earl of Stafford; created Duke of Buckingham 1444, K. G. ob. 1460. + 





r 
Humphrey de Stafford, son== 
and heir, ob. vitd patris. 


“1 
Joun Starrorb, 2d son, created Ears of Wittsuire, 


Jan. 5, 1470, K. G, ob, 1473. 


Henry de Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, &c. +. 


To this pedigree I need only add, 
that after the alliance with Anne Plan- 
tagenet, the family of Stafford placed 
her arms in er ay the coat of Bohun 
Earls of Hereford in the second, that 
of Bohun Earls of Northampton in 
the third, and that of Stafford in the 
fourth quarters. The arms on the 
stone are therefore peculiar from hav- 
ing the coats of Stafford and Bohun 
Earls of Northampton transposed. But 
the quartering of Stafford, the bordure 
round the royal arms, and the crescent, 
are the impossibility of its having 

en intended for the arms of Thomas 
Duke of Clarence. 


Mr. Ursan, ( 
HE accompanying extracts from 

a Memorandum-book or Journal 

of ALEXANDER Dan1kgu, of Penzance, 
in Cornwall, in the reign of James I. 
for which I am indebted to my friend 
and kinsman George John, Esq. jun. 
of Penzance, containing an account of 
his family, with notes of some public 
events, with which he was contempo- 
rary, are, I think, sufficiently curious to 
merit a place in your pages. The family 
of Daniel. was, it appears, of foreign 
origin, and the first member of it who 
came to this country, Richard Daniel, 
the father of the said Alexander, re- 
esented Truro in Parliament in 


Feb. 9. 


_1623* and 1627, from which fact, as . 





~ © Mr. Gilbert in his Survey of Cornwall, 
-vol. IT. p. 90, erroneously considers the Rich- 


I have not ascertained the cause of 
the arms of John Earl of Wiltshire 
having been affixed to the Priory at 
Barnstaple. He was probably a bene- 
factor to it. Cuionas. 

*,* We have since been favoured with a 
letter from an intelligent Correspondent, who 
suggests that the arms in question belonged 
either to John Earl of Wiltshire above-men- 
tioned, or to his great nephew Henry Staf- 
ford, also Earl of Wiltshire, and K. G. the 
second son of Henry 2nd Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who died 16 April 1523; and from 
the arrangement of the quarterings pony 

t 


agreeing with the Garter plate of the latter 
in St.George’s Chapel, he is inclined to as- 
sign them to that Earl. 


well as from some of the following 
extracts, it is manifest that they 
were of considerable importance. No 
other account of them than a very im- 
perfect notice in Gilbert’s “Survey of 
Cornwall t,”’ is to be found; hence the 
genealogical information afforded by 
these memoranda may be acceptable to 
some of your rea:lers. 

Alexander Daniel, the writer of the 





ard Daniel who represented Truro in 1623 
to have been the son of Jenkin Daniel, who 
was Mayor of that town in 1615, and who 
erected a stone in the market-place of that 
borough, with this inscription : 
“T.B. Jenxen Daniet Mator, 
Who sek to find eternal treasvre 
Must vse no goile in waight or measvre, 
1615.” 
t+ Vol. II. p.91. 
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Journal, died in 1668, and on his 
tomb in the Church-yard of Maddern 
is this inscription : 

** Here lyeth the body of Alexander Da- 
niel, gent. who departed y® life in the year 
of our Lord 1668. 

Belgia me Birth, Britain me Breeding gave, 
Cornwall a wife, ten children, and a grave. 

** A grateful posterity unites in laudable 
remembrance George Daniel, gent. the 
son of the above-mentioned Alexander. ‘The 
adjoining Free School, and its liberal en- 
dowments, witness his charity and reward. 

** He was buried near this tomb, May 
4, 1716. Uriah Tomkin, George Trewick, 
Sam. Borlase, Thos. Robyns, Wm. Borlase, 
Trustees, 1730.” 

The school alluded to was founded 
at Maddern in 1704 by George Daniel, 
for the instruction of poor children of 
that parish, and its chapelries of Morva 
and Penzance, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Heendowed it with a house 

- and garden for the master, and certain 
lands and premises now let for 12¢/. 
erannum*. The Daniel family are, 
am informed, extinct in the maleline; 
their arms, as described by Gilbert, 
though it doessnot appear on what au- 
thority, are, Argent, six lozenges con- 
joined in pale Suble. CuiionAs. 





Jan. 10. ‘ Eliasaph, my 5th son, was born 
at Pensance in late Colon’s house, 9 nocte, 
1633, it be’ ym 

Jan. 19. Died, Rich’d Daniel, my br. by 
my father’s 2nd wife at Bandon Bridge, in 
Irelt, 1660. 

Jan. 20. I was maried to Grace, ye daugh- 
ter of John Bluet, gent. of Litle Colan, 1625. 

Jan.30. My father, R.D. with T. B.+ 
being chosen Burgesses of P’liament of Tru- 
ro, I rid with him to Londo’, where we staid 
til 5th May, 1624. 

Feb. 11. About midnight my father, Rich- 
ard Daniell, departed ys life at Truro, 1630. 

Feb. 13. Alex. ye son of Elias Daniell was 
born at Penrose, and Xtned ye same daye, 
1669. 

Feb. 18. My father was maried to my mo- 


Extracts from the Journal of A. Daniel. 


1st 

ther Jaquelina, ye wid. of Rein. Copeot, 1598 
it being Thursday. al 4 
Feb. 20. My sister La. Mary Whitmore, 
dep’ted ys life at Balms, near London, was 


buried Mare. 2d, 1657. 

Feb.25. Prince Maurice fro Tehiddy tf 
came to St. Michael’s Mount, whence he 
dep’ted the morrow follow'g, 1643. 

ar.8. My father’s 2d voyage was to 
Zealand, 1586. 

Mar.18. My father made his first voyage 
to Embden, in East Freezeland, 1534. 

Mar. 23. Dep'ted fro. Tresilian, having 
dwelt there 7 y. aud 4 w’th all my family, and 
next day came to Pensance to dwel, 1632. 

Mar. 27. Eod, die Richard, my 4 br. was 
born at Midleborough, my father being De- 
putie Gov’nor there, 1613. 

Apr. 6. Richard, my eldest son, was ma- 
ried to Elizabeth Dallery, att London, 1649. 

Apr.12. My 7th son, Jehoshaphat, was 
born att Pensaunce about 3 a clock mane, 
1636, it be’ng Tuesday. 

Apr.28. Elizabeth, my grand-daughter, 
was born at Edmunton, nere London, 1650. 

May 3. By Fra. Godolphin, of Godolp. 
y* imposer at Oxford, and Fra, Baset ye 
exactr I p’d 301. Privy Seal, 1644. 

May 9. Richard; my eldest son, was born 
at Tresilian in Nulyne it be’g Tuesdey, 1626. 

May 16. Ye battail att Stratt’ between 
Corn. and Devon, wherein y® Cornish for 
y® K’g had y¢ victorie, 1643, 

June 8. Eliasaph my son was prest in 
Com’onwelths service, saild in ye Jonatha’ 
in S' George Aiscues fleet, 1652 §. 

June 10. Grace, my son Rich'd’s 2ddaugh- 
ter, was born at Edmunto’ baptized y* 14th 
dict. 1652. 

June 17. Alexander, my second son, was 
boru at Tresilian in Nulyne, x’ 2’ day, 1627. 

June 24. I sold my inheritance in Bre- 
bant, descended on me fro’ Grandmere van 
Meghea for 1601. to Justg. Collimor, 1634 : 
worth 1000/. and more. 

June 27, George Whitmore, y¢ 3d son of 
S' George Whitmore, and my sister Mary, 
died 1658. 

Aug. 1. George mine 8th son, was born 
at Pensance, in Noyes house, at 2 a clock 
aftr midnight, Tuesday, 1637. 

Aug.7. Was born my son Rich’rds’s ad 








® Lysons’s Cornwall, p. 210. + Thomas Burgess. 

t The seat of the ancient family of Bassett, now represented by the Right Hon. Lord de 
Dunstanville and Bassett. Prince Maurice, Count Palatine of the Rhine, distinguished 
himself by his services in the Royal cause against the Parliament, but it is presumed 
that no Historian of Cornwall has noticed the fact that the Prince came into that county. 
Sir Francis Bassett, who at that time possessed Tehidy, was one of the most faithful of 
Charles's adherents. Some very curious letters from Sir Francis to his wife during the 

ears 1643 and 1644, and which fully'‘display his ardent devotion to his Sovereign, will be 
Found in the interesting Traditions and Recollections of that beautiful but neglected poet, 
the Rev. R. Polwhele, just published, vol. I. p. 17—20. 

§ Sir George Ayscough, Admiral of the iamen fleet, appeared before Scilly in 

pas 1651, and took all the Islands excepting St. Mary's, which did not surrender until 
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dau. by his ¢d wife, Margar Chabrlyn, y* 
child was named Elizt», 1658. 

Aug. 15. Jacob, my 4th son, was born att 
Tresilian, in Nuline, it being Saturday about 
sun sett, 1629. 

Aug. 16. Sr.Geo. Aiscue’ * w’th 45 ships, 
fought 4 hours w’th 70 Dutch ships, not 
a man slain in the ship wherein Eliasaph was. 
L’s Deo, 1652. 

Aug. 30. Alex. my son Rich’d’s first son 
was born between 5 and 6 of y¢ clock, mane, 
on a Fryday, 1659, y® L. bless’ kim. 

Sept. 7. John, my 6th son, was born in 
Noye’s house, at Pensance, about sunrising, 
being the L’d’s day, 1634. 

Sept. 13. My son, Jehvsap, that died at 
Laregan, aged 10 y. 5 months, buried at y® 
entrance of Made Chur. 1646. 

Sept. 30. Alexander, my son Richard’s 
eldest son, was born, circa 5 of 6 o'clock 
mane, at 1659. 

Oct. 16. Jo Keate, Vicar of Maddern, 
dyde, supposed of the plague at Nanseglas, 

1647. 

Oct. 24. Jaquelina, my first daughter, was 
born at Tresilian, in Newlyne, (I so named 
her aft’r my moth’), horA 7 mane, 1630, it 
b’g a L's day. 

Oct.25. Grace Daniel, Elias’ first daughr. 
was born at Laregan, about 2 a clock aft’r- 
noon, 1667, being Fryday. 

Oct. .... Richard Daniell, my father, was 
born y® first Sunday afte St. Michael’s day, 
5th October, 1561. 

Oct ... In y* month (as I guessed) died 
my grandmother, Maria Van Meghen, my 
mothrs mothr, aged circ. 96 years, 1626. 

Nov. 5. My son Jacob died at Pensance 
in R. Colan’s house, aged 3 y. and about a 
4, buri’d in Madr. Chur, 1632. 

“ov. 8 John Daniel, my son Richard's 
2d Jon, was born about 11 at night, Satur- 
day, baptiz’d 20th 1662. 

Nov.9. My father maried Margaret y* 
daughter of Pat’ van Ganeghan at Dordrecht, 
Holla’d, 1608, hinc is Lcconien, 

Nov. 17. My daughter, Jaquelina, was 
married to Wm. Pujseer y® son of Rich. and 
Honor P. his wife, 1649. 

Nov. 19. George, my son, aftr 3 y. and 
about a months absence, came to Laregan, 
fro’ Londo’ hav’g learnt the ball trade, 1659. 

Nov. 21. My dear mother, Jaquelina, died 
of a burning fever, was buried in y¢ old Chu. 
at Midlbor’, 1601. 

Dee. 5.. My br in law, Sir George Whit- 
more, dep’ted y* life at Balmes, neer Lon- 
don, it being Tuesday, 1654. 

Dec.7. My son, Eliasaph, was married 


to Jane Penrose, y® daughtr. of J, Penrose, 
esq. 1665, at Maddern. 

Dec. 12. I A[lex.] D[aniel] was born at 
Midleborough, in Walcheren, pr’sently after 
11 in y® forenoon, a Wedy. 1599. 


—@— 


Lake-house, Wilts, 
Fel. 9. 
oe Correspondent, ‘‘ J.D.” is 

pleased to express his satisfac- 
tion in your Magazine for December 
(p. 517), with my reply on the ques- 
tion raised by him, as to whether this 
country was conguered by William the 
First, in the usual and modern accep- 
tation of that word ; but he adds, “ On 
the subject, however, of Kent bearing 
the arms of the rampant white horse, 
with the motto Jnvicia attached, which 
a Correspondent does not appear to 
ave directly noticed, {| confess my- 
self hardly satisfied.” The fact is, that 
I cmined a more full discussion on 
this part of the subject, from the feel- 
ing thie it bore slightly, if at all, on 
the main question. 

I must again repeat, that the histo- 
rical truth of the meeting between 
William and the men of Kent, with 
boughs in their hands, demanding the 

reservation of their laws and privi- 
eges, is strongly, and with much rea- 
son, doubted ; it is very unlikely that 
concession would be rashly meen by 
any number of unarmed men from an 
Invader marching at the head of an 
army so recently victorious, and the 
relation is well confuted by Sumner, 
in his ‘* Treatise on the Sica of 
Gavelkind.” 

As to whether the arms of ‘the 
rampant white horse, with the motto 
Invicta attached,” be claimed by the 
Eastern district of Kent, or by the 
County at large, I can give no informa- 
tion to “ J.D.” but | would suggest to 
him, that neither the one, nor the other, 

s any abstract right to such 
heraldic honours, since (if I am cor- 
rect) no county, pate a of a county, 
can bear arms. e often find that a 
chartered City, or a Borough, is by 
grant, intitled to peculiar insignia, but 
in that instance there is a Corporate 


Mr. Ursan, 





* This.action was fought off Plymouth, between the squadron under the command of 
Sir George! Ayscough, and the Dutch under that of De Ruyter. Baker in his Chronicle 
states the force of the former at about 40 sail, and the latter to have consisted of fifty mea 
of war, but it is most likely that Daniel's account, which was probably taken from his son, 


is correct. 
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Body. A County, or its division, forms 
not an incorporation, and whenever 
such a district uses heraldic distine- 
tions, I conceive, it is merely by as- 
sumption. I am well aware, however, 
that many Counties have attached to 
themselves their peculiar seals with 
armorial bearings, and it is amusing 
at least to observe, that this County 
(Wilts) has borrowed for herself the 
arms of the City of Salisbury, and has 
surrounded them, shorn of their sup- 
porters, with the motto of ** The county 
of Wilts.” It is well, Mr. Urban, that 
we do not live in a more fastidious 
age, or we should hear of the City of 
Salisbury instituting a prosecution in 
the Court of Honour against the 
County of Wilts. 

Doubted, indeed discredited, as is 
the historical relation adverted to by 
“J.D.” I do not think that either 
‘the arms of the rampant white 
horse,” or the motto “ Invicta,’” has 
the least reference in its origin or use 
to William the Conqueror. 

Speed, in his “* History of England,” 
appropriates, I know not on what au- 
thority, particular bearings to each 
Kingdom of the Heptarchy, and to the 
Kingdom of Kent he assigns that of 
“the rampant white horse.” It may 
be objected, and with truth, that this 
zra was too early for the use of arms; 
but Speed may be, nevertheless, cor- 
rect in giving distinctive bearings to 
the national standards, and as_ the 
white horse is acknowledged to have 
been the heraldic distinction of the 
invading Saxon, who landed on the 
coasts of Kent, it may be easily pre- 
sumed, that that portion of the Hep- 
tarchy was primarily entitled to the 
national cognizance, and, if really 
then adopted, its continuance in mo- 
dern times may easily be accounted 
for in the veneration due to antiquity. 
Assuming, however, this as a fact, we 
must seek a different origin for the 
motto “Invicta.” The early Saxons 
were not Latinists, and we must truly 
assign the adoption of this motto to 
later days. The proverb of “ the Men 
of Kent” is well known, and is allu- 
sive to the bravery of the inhabitants 
of that county; but it cannot now 
well be ascertained from whence this 
proverb arose. Their prowess certainly 
exhibited itself to great advantage in 
their resistance to Caesar, and, I think, 
in his first invasion he may be fairly 
said to have been repelled by them. 
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Fuller, in his ‘* Worthies of En 
land,” in descanting on this prover 
says, some “ refer it to their courage, 
which from the time of King Canu- 
tus hath purchased unto them the pre- 
cedency of marching in our English 
armies to lead the van.” -On what 
precise ground Fuller refers this claim 
to the days of Canute, I know not; 
itis, however, recorded in history, that 
that monarch took over to Denmark 
the flower of our English forces, under 
the command of Earl Goodwin, to 
curb the invasion of the Vandals, and 
on his return, after signal services, 
created him Earl of Kent, he being a 
large landed proprietor in that district. 
We my | naturally presume that he 
bore in his train a numerous body of 
his immediate dependants, and from 
their experienced bravery (if Fuller's 
remark hath any foundation) may that 
enviable distinction be derived. Jo- 
hannes Salisburiensis, in his ** De Nu- 
gis Curialium ‘et Vestigies Philoso- 
phorum,” Lib. 6, Cap. 8, says thas, 
**Ob regegie virtutis meritum, quam 
ibidem potenter et patienter exercuier 
Cantia nostra prime Cohortis. hono- 
rem, et primos congressus hostium 
usque in hodiernum diem in omnibus 
reliis obtinet.”—lIt is then, I think, 
Mr. Urban, in relation solely to this 
long-established honour, that the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Kent have added 
the motto “ Invicta” to their assumed 
arms of the Saxon white ‘horse; and 
in further elucidation of this remark, 
you will permit me to add, that the 
Latin passive participle in us, though 
generally considered to bear relation 
to past time, yet sometimes unites with 
it a prospective sense, and that the 
motto may thus be rendered—*  un- 
conquered” and ‘unconquerable,” 
** invincible.” 

Under this interpretation we have 
then a fair clue to its origin, and ma 
rationally infer, that Cantia “‘ invicta” 
can have reference alone to this an- 
cient claim, and its subsequent proverb. 
I hope, Mr. Urban, that I have thus 
satisfactorily elucidated also this por- 
tion of the subject, and demonstrated 
to the mind of your Correspondent, 
** J. D.” that neither the assumed arms 
of the County of Kent, nor its annexed 
motto, has any connexion whatever 
with the question of the conquest by, 
or the voluntary submission of this 
kingdom to, William the First. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp Dvxke. 
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Mr. Unsan, Amesbury, Feb. 7. 

] N your December Magazine, p. 510, 
Mr. Britton took occasion to ani- 
madvert upon what he calls my “‘ dar- 
ing and very eccentric hypothesis” re- 
specting the origin of Sionehenge and 
Abury. Admitting the propriety of 
the epithets which are here used, does 
it necessarily follow that the position 
to which they apply is incorrect ?— 
Were not the present authorized prin- 
ciples of astronomy subject to censure 
much more formidable than Mr. Brit- 
yn’s, when they first made their ap- 
pearance? Had I sent forth my posi- 
tion, asserting the antediluvian origin 
of Stonehenge and Abury, unsupport- 
ed by any reasonable consideration, it 
would then have been deserving only 
of disregard; on the contrary, when 
no one whosoever has attempted to 
deny the facts which I have pointed 
out in my “Illustration” of these an- 
tient structures, or to dissent from the 
propriety of the remarks which I have 
made upon them, to condemn this my 
position without any reference to these 
facts and remarks, is a proceeding the 
most unjust and illiberal possible, 

** Tam surprised,” &c. Why should 
Mr. Britton be surprised, if my pamph- 
lets are in reality ‘* humble,” as he im- 
mediately declares them to be,—can 
he consistently be surprised that no 
writer has animadyeried on my posi- 
tion, when, as he himself says, m 

roductions on the subject are humble? 

his is fully sufficient to betray the 
wolf in sheep's clothing, and render 
every one aware of the delusive cha- 
racter of Mr. Britton’s attack. 

«Mr. Browne is a man of strong 
natural capacity and talent; has read 
much, and thought deeply.” J hope 
there is some better criterion both of 
my natural and acquired abilities than 
Mr. Britton’s judgment, or I should 


be justified in having only the most- 


humble opinion of them. 

“He (Mr. Browne) has formed 
theories in his closet, and gone abroad 
to confirm them by looking at, and re- 
flecting on, the appearances of nature,” 


The closet in which I have formed my - 


theories, that is, my “‘ daring and very 
eccentric hypothesis respecting the 
origin of Stonehenge and Abury,” is 
these structures themselves, and the 
extended track of country which is 
necessarily connected with an investi- 
gation into their origin,—things with 
which Mr. Britton should make him- 
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self much better acquainted than he 
really is, before he attempts to give 
any opinion on the inference or posi- 
tion which they may be reasonably 
said to authorize. 1 would answer Mr. 
Britton’s remarks on Geology, were 
they not so unconnected and irrelevent 
as to evade all reasonable reply. 

** He (Mr. Browne) has also studied 
the Sacred Writings; and with the 
hopes of obtaining a clearer insight 
into their literal meaning, has made 
himself acquainted with the original 
language in which they were written. 
No pursuit, no species of writing is 
so likely to seduce the mind from all 
the principles of sound philosophy and 
demonstrative evidence.” ‘This, on a 
principle of common civility, is a very 
curious observation to be made by a 
person, who, with a view to pecuniary 
advantage, has devoted so considerable 
a portion of his time to the investiga- 
tion of Cathedral Antiquities. On the 
yet more important principle of éruth, 
it bears a most serious aspect, in di- 
rectly ascribing either folly or wicked- 
ness to that concurring effort which 
now characterizes our country for the 
promotion of the Christian faith, It 
tells us, that God himself has given us 
a guide injurious to the attainment of 
sound wisdom; and in its natural con- 
sequences, reduces human nature to a 
state of the most terrific despération. 
I sincerely hope that time will produce 
a recollection in the judgment of Mr. 
Britton, as, in reference to the pre- 
ceding consideration, it is in no light 
whatever entitled to respect. 

To my countrymen t dos it as my 
duty openly to applaud their concur- 
ing exertions for the cultivation of the 
human mind, on the principles of the 
Christian faith; and to assure them 
that all the efforts which the Almighty 
may enable me to make, will have, I 
trust, an especial tendency to uphold 
the inestimable value of His Revealed 
will. Henry Browne. 


Mr. Ursan, Fel. 8. 

5 ee following fact is too singular 
and important not to merit a 

place in your monthly publication. 

Bp. Burgess has been exerting him- 
self, and that with great effect, to revive 
the Controversy respecting the text of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John 
ch, v. verse 7, though it was sup 
it had been put to rest by Griesbach, 
Porson, Marsh, and the Quarterly Re- 
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view. A small publication has lately 
red under the title of Ben Da- 
, or the Son of David, which may 
be presumed to be the production of 
Dr. Burgess himself; who, as once Bi- 
shop of St. David’s, is the learned and 
faithful son of the tutelar Saint. How- 
ever this may be, I am a convert to the 
views unfolded in this auxiliary pamph- 
let. Feeling interested in the discus- 
sion, and having an opportunity to con- 
sult the Venerable Bede, I have disco- 
vered a fact, which cannot but redound 
to the disgrace and confusion of the 
adversaries of the verse in question, 
Griesbach, in his note on the place, 
says positively that Bede had not that 
text in his copies of the New Testa- 
ment. Professor Porson is still more 
itive. “If an rson,”” says he, 
will read through Bede's Gasseeatnty 
on the Fifth Chapter, he will see, un- 
less he be woefully blind, that Bede was 
totally ignorant of the seventh verse.” 
The Quarterly Reviewer speaks not 
less decisively, No. 65, p. 86. ‘If 
any one fact may be assured as cer- 
tainly established in this controversy, 
it is that Bede was unacquainted with 
the seventh verse.” Now these decla- 
rations are not matter of opinion, but 
an appeal to fact. And what man 
would refuse writers like these the 
fullest credence? Yet it is most cer- 
tain that neither Griesbach, nor Por- 
son, nor the Reviewer, ever perused 
the Commentary of Bede, to which 
they virtually appeal? For Bede has 
the disputed verse, and comments upon 
it. It is true indeed, that he has not 
the verse in its place, but at a little 
distance in the context. In some of 
the best MSS. the seventh and eighth 
verses have changed places; and the 
Professor allows that this was once the 
arrangement of the verses. See his Let- 
ters, p. 394. In the very place of the 
seventh verse Bede has these words, 
“ Taceant blasphemi qui hunc (Jesum) 
phantasma esse dogmatizant. Pereat 
de terra memoria eorum qui eum vel 
Deum vel heminum esse verum de- 
negant.” This pious wish is that the 
memory of the Gnostics, who denied 
the real humanity of Christ on one 
hand, and of the Unitarians, who on 
the other denied his real Divinity, 
should perish from the earth: and the 
words supply a decisive proof not only 
that Bede was acquainted with the 
verse, but that he thought it, with the 


context, written by the Apostle against 
these two ieetadoos of cote 

But farther, the clause » 74 y7, on 
the earth, of the eighth verse points to 
iy tw ovedww, in heaven, of the seventh, 
and by consequence supposes the ge- 
nuineness of the whole seventh verse, 
Accordingly, the adversaries of the se- 
venth verse impugn the authenticity 
of éy rn yx in the eighth; and Gries- 
bach has not scrupled to put it out of 
his text. ‘The truth is,” says the 
Quarterly, “that not a single Manu- 
script can be produced wanting the se- 
venth, and also reading tv rm yp of the 
ei hth.” If this be true, the converse 
of it must be true, namely, that what- 
ever manuscript contained this clause 
of the eighth verse, contained also the 
whole of the seventh. It then follows, 
on the Reviewer’s own principles, that 
Bede had the disputed verse in his co- 
pies: for he thus quotes the eighth 
verse. ‘* Quoniam tres sunt qui testi- 
monium dant IN TERRA, Spiritus, aqua, 
et sanguis.” 

Bede, after commenting on these 
words, returns to the seventh verse; 
and having quoted it in substance, he 
thus subjoins his comment upon it. 
‘* Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent 
Veritati; et tres (inquit scil. Johannes) 
unum sunt. Individua namque ma- 
nent, nihilque eorum a sui connexi- 
one se jungitur; nec sine veri humani- 
tate credenda est divinitas, nec sine 
divinitate humanitas.” Now this is the 
substance of the disputed text with 
Bede's Commentary upon it; and his 
words, connected with what he has in- 
serted in the place of the seventh verse, 
are to this effect; **John wrote the 
seventh verse against those who den 
our Lord's real divinity ; and the eight 
against those who deny his real huma- 
nity: but these verses attest that there 
are three who bear testimony to the 
true nature of Christ, as God and man; 
for neither of the two is to be sepa- 
rated from what is connected with it- 
self; nor are we to believe in his di- 
vinity without his real humanity, nor 
in his humanity without his real divi- 
nity.” 

I conclude with the two following 
observations. First, if the opponents 
of the verse are mistaken—if they suf- 
fered themselves to be misled in regard 
to what they deemed the strongest and 
the most indisputable argument against 
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it, it is likely that they are mistaken 
altogether in supposing it spurious ; 
and this mistake, 1 doubt not, will, in 
the end, be fully proved to the satis- 
faction of the whole Christian world, 
Secondly, we have here a glorious ad- 
ditional proof not only that Christ is 
truly God, but that John wrote the 
disputed text against those heretics who 
denied his divinity, that is, against the 
Unitarians, who exult in the exclu- 
sion of this text from the sacred ca- 
non. I call the Venerable Bede’s au- 
thority an additional proof of Christ’s 
divinity, and by consequence of the 
Trinity ; at least it greatly corroborates 
the authority of Athanasius, whose 
creed we implicitly follow. 
Yours, &c. BENGELIUs. 


—o-- 


Mr. Secretary Pepys’s Relaticn of his 
Majesty's Escape Jrom Worcester 
inquired after. 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 9. 

[< the correspondence appended to 

that very instructive and entertain- 
ing publication, ‘* Pepys’s Diary,” the 

Duke of York writes to Mr. Pepys 

thus :—** Pray send me a copy of the 

relation of his Majesty’s escape from 

Worcester ; ’tis only for my own satis- 

tion, and I shall let no copies be taken 

of it.” This alone is wafficient to ex- 
cite curiosity; but Mr. Pepys’s answer 
to his Royal Highness stamps a value 
on the narrative, and makes it at once 
a literary desideratum. He says, 


‘*For what your R.H. is pleased to 
command from me touching the Worcester 
paper, amy coveteousness of rendering it as 
perfect as the memory of any of the sur- 
vivors (interested in any part of that memo- 
rable story) can enable me to make it, has 
led me into so many distant inquiries relat- 
ing thereto, as have kept me out of a capa- 
city of putting it together as I would, and 
it ought and shall be, as soon-as ever I can 
possess myself of all the memorials I am in 
expectation of towards it, which I shall also 
for your R. H.’s satisfaction use my utmost 
endeavours in the hastening; begging your 
R. H. in the mean time to receive this 
transcript of what I took from his Majesty’s 
own mouth, with a considerable addition I 
have since obtained to it in writing from 
Col. Philips, suitable to what I am pro- 
mised and daily look for from Father‘Hud- 
dlestone. (June 4, 1681.) Gorrespondence, 
IT, 50. 

Should this memoir on the Worces- 
ter fight be found _ % the Pe- 
pysian MSS. the noble Editor of the 
** Diary” would perhaps lay the pub- 


lic under another obligation, by giv- 
ing it to the world. Lord Braybroke 
has already announced a projected Ca- 
talogue of the Pepysian ike, which 
cannot but be extremely curious and 
interesting, inasmuch as it will shew 
the best editions of the best authors of 
the day, and what fermed the library 
of a scientific and literary man, well 
ualified for President of the Royal 
Society in 1684, when he held that 
office. X. Y. Z. 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 10. 

i FULLY agree with your Corres- 

pondent Prisctan, that ‘ affec- 
tation and ignorance are + 2 at 
work to corrupt language,’ and am 
not a less strenuous enemy to inno- 
vation without improvement; yet he 
himself will probably admit, that the 
occasional introduction of a word, ex- 
ressive of an idea for which the 
erred has no appropriate term, is 
an Improvement instead of a corrup- 
tion. 

‘To place in a detached situation 
to separate from every thing around, 
is an idea writers may often have oc 
casion to express ; yet I am not aware 
that we had any term for it previous 
to the introduction of the verb zsola/e, 
borrowed from the French. I have 
seen insulate employed for the pur- 

se; but as this word has been used 

y electricians in a peculiar technical 
sense, I conceive it would be better 
to leave it to them. 

The ignorance, as Prisc1an_pro- 
perly terms it, that has confounded 
avocation with vocation, has been re- 
probated in the case of a much more 
frequent abuse, that of ameliorate and 
amelioration, by the author of a ‘ New 
Grammar of the English Language,’ 
published some time ago; which you 
Sieve noticed with no little commen- 
dation, but which | have not observed 
to be mentioned by any of the profess- 
ed Reviewers, except the ‘ Monthly.’ 

Yours, &c. S.N 


The recent feat of the son of Mr. Hunt, 
of white-hatting and boot-blacking noto- 
riety, in driving his father’s, van with four- 
in-hand across the Serpentine, comes be- 
hind what was done at York in 1607, when 
not only were various sports practised on 
the river Ouse, but, says Dr. Drake in his 
History of that City, a horse-race was 
run on the frozen element from the tower 
at the end of Marygate, under the great 
arch of the bridge, to the crane at Skel- 
dergate Postern. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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13. Traditions and Recollections, Domestic, 
Clerical, and Literary ; in which are in- 
cluded Letters of Charles U1. Cromwell, 
Fairfax, be, Macauley, Wolcot, 
Opie, Whitaker, Gibbon, Buller, 
nay, Moore, Downman, Drewe, Seward, 
Darwin, Cowper, Hayley, Hardinge, Sir 
Walter Scott, and other distinguished 
Characters. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 
2 vols. 8vo. Nichols and Son. 

‘© IN recollecting the years that are 
passed,” says Mr. B. **] have endea- 
voured to distribute my materials in 
lucid order; and my children’s chil- 
dren will be gratified with clear and 
interesting views of characters and 
transactions. The work consists of 
eleven Chapters and an Appendix. 
Every Chapter is divided into two 
Sections; the first Section exhibiting 
notices, biographical and critical; the 
second Section, familiar letters and 
poetic epistles. The two Sections run 
parallel in point of time; the second 
illustrative of the first.” 

Thus far we have permitted the au- 
thor to explain the method he has 
chosen for the getting-up of his mate- 
rials, and it is now our duty to add, 
that in treading that perilous path of 
Literature which has of recent years 
become so fashionable, there are few 
who have steered so clear of the tempta- 
tions which pursue the footsteps of the 
auto-biographer as Mr. Polwhele. It 
may be expected, indeed, that in the 
gleanings of a long literary life spent 
much in retirement, many things may 
have been recorded which a fastidious 
reader may reject as trifling, and much 
amber may have been expended in em- 
balming flies; but for ourselves we 
confess, that we have perused these 
volumes with singular pleasure, and 
we consider the Letters in general as a 
very valuable addition to this depart- 
ment of English Literature. More- 
ever be it remembered, that these vo- 
Jumes were arranged solely for the use 
of the author’s own family. We are 
quite aware that Mr. Polwhcle does 
not offer this in abatement of fair and 
candid criticism ; yet still this circum- 
stance ought to have its weight with 
those who would quarrel with the mi- 
nuteness with which some circum- 

Gent, Mac. February, 1826. 
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stances of minor importance are de- 
tailed, were not the honest vindication 
of character involved in the discussion. 
Of Mr. Polwhele, in his triple charac- 
ter of Poet, Historian, and Antiquary, 
our pages have made frequent men- 
tion; and there are no admirers of ge- 
nuine poetry to whom the author of 
the “* Influence of Local Attachment” 
is unknown. Asa Divine, he has Ja- 
boured long and ardently in the spi- 
ritual vineyard, both as an exemplary 
parish priest and as an accomplished 
controversialist. Of his diligence and 
merits as a writer, the volumes before 
us are full of the most unequivocal tes- 
timony, and if not among the most 
a scholars of the age in which 
re lived, he may yet take a high sta- 
tion in the Literature of the 18th cen- 
tury, and rank with those worthics 
whose moral writings have given “ ar- 
dour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth.” 

It is our intention to give some co- 
pious extracts from these entertaining 
volumes; and passing over the “* end- 
less genealogies,” by which Mf. Pol- 
whele traces his descent from the Nor- 
man Conguest, and leaving behind 
some curious and characteristic Let- 
ters, we come to the “ Recollec- 
tions” that more immediately concern 
the present generation; and first of 
Foote, of whom it is said, 

“The son of Samuel Foote, . and 
Eleanor his wife, was baptized ta the pa- 
rish church of St. Mary’s, Truro, Jan. 27, 
1720, by Joseph Jane, Rector, as ap- 
pears from the Truro register of baptisms, 
which I some time since consulted. Foote 
was not born at the Red Lion (that first- 
rate inn of the West of England), as all his 
biographers have told us, for the Red Lion 
was the property of Henry Foote, another 
branch of the family ; but he was born at a 
house commonly known by the name of 
Johnson Vivian’s. I well remember his 
person—about the middle size; rather 
clumsily made, with a broad fleshy face, 
and @ certain afchness in his eye, which at 
once proclaimed him the genuine humour- 
ist. There are several priuts of him, both 
in his dramatic and private character; the 
most perfect of which is the French print 
published immediately after one of his trips 
from Paris, and which: is prefixed to Cook's 
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Memoirs. Though Foote seldem favoured 
his native town with a visit, yet there are 
still many in Truro who havo a perfect re- 
collection of him, and one or two, I believe, 
who were laughing witnesses to his jokes. 
Those, however, are gone, who used in his 

resence to mix trembling with their mirth. 

‘onscious of some oddnesses in their ap- 
pearance or character, they shrunk from his 
sly observation. They knew that every ci- 
vility, every hospitable attention, could not 
save them from his satire; and, after such 
experience, they naturally avoided his com- 
pany, instead of courting it. This argued 
in Foote a disingenuousness, of which Dr. 
Wolcot (of whom I shall soon speak) was 
never guilty. Foote, indeed, had no re- 
straint upon himself, with respect either to 
his conversation or his conduct. He was, 
in every sense of the word, a libertine*, a 
very unamiable character.” 


Of Wolcot (Peter Pindar) there is 
an interesting account : 


“Dr. John Wolcot was born at Dod- 
brooke in Devon, about the year 1740. It 
is commonly reported, that he received his 
school education at Kingsbridge, under a 
Quaker, and that he went from Kingsbridge 
to France to complete his studies. 1 am 
greatly mistaken if I have not heard him 
say, that he was placed in his childhood un- 
der the care of his uncle at Fawey in this 
county, and sent at a proper age to ie tae 
School, when Hayden was its Master; and 
that he was afterwards removed to Bodmin 
School, where he owed part of his scholar- 
ship to the Rev. Mr. Fisher. His uncle 
was @ surgeon-apothecary of character, and 
a single man; to whom young Wolcot re- 
turned, with the view of succeeding him in 
business. Such, at least, appears to have 
been his uncle’s wish. But Wolcot was 
too early attached to the fine arts to submit 
to compound drugs in a little sea-port town. 
To the Muses he had already begun to sacri- 
fice. 1 cannot fix the date of that plaintive 
song, one of the sweetest of Jackson's Me- 
lodies— 

* How long shall hapless Collin mourn 

The cold regard of Delia’s eye,’ &c. ; 


but T know that Wolcot’s Delia was no ima- 
ginary mistress. His Delia was Miss Cory- 
ton, one of the Crocadon family, with whom 
he became acquainted during his residence 
at Fowey. There, also, he discovered his 
=~ for drawing. In 1769, Sir William 

relawny, of ‘Trelawny, bart. was appoint- 
ed Governor of Jamaica; when Wolcot, a 
distant relation of Trelawny, attended him 
to that island, On his voyage thither he 





* An early instance of his jocularity is 
noticed in our review of Mr. Polwhele’s 
** Essays,” &c. vol. xcill, ii. p. 541, 
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wrote some fine descriptive sonnets. At 
Jamaica he commenced surgeon: but he 
was still disposed to cultivate the art of 
Poetry more than the art of Medicine. 
From his ‘ Persian Love Elegies’ of that 
period, I could extract many beautiful pas- 
sages, ‘The Nymph of Tauris’ (which 
may be found in the Annual Register for 
1773) was Anne Trelawny, who died in 
Jamaica. The Elegies have more merit 
than Collins’s Persian Eclogues, inasmuch 
as they characterize Eastern manners and 
moralities, and express passion and senti- 
ment as an orientalist would express them. 
A valuable living in Jamaica now happen- 
ing to fall vacant, drew Wolcot’s attention 
to the church; and he came, we are told, 
to England for institution ; but the Bishop 
of London refused ‘to admit him (it is 
said) on account of his premature assump- 
tion of the clerical office.’ He had begun 
* to act the parson’ immediately as the liv- 
ing fell vacant. Thus disappointed, he re- 
sumed his original profession, was dubbed 
M. D. and stepped at once into good prac- 
tice at Truro. As to his clerical preten- 
sions, he was always reserved. He once, I 
remember, was asked to repeat grace before 
dinner, which he did with some hesitation ; 
but in another company very soon after de- 
clined saying grace: so that at first he was 
a sort of amphibious being. Here, then, 
commenced my personal acquaintance with 
him. And I can say with truth (for I could 
wish to steer with impartiality between the 
reports of his censurers and admirers), that 
he had the eredit not only of a skilful, but 
of a benevolent physician. In fevers, he 
was uncommonly successful. In some cases 
within my knowledge he suffered his pa- 
tients to drink cold water, which other me- 
dical men would then have deemed fatal. 
From consumption many were rescued by 
his hand, who had been given up as irreco- 
verable. As a physician he prescribed me- 
dicines; but he did more: he examined 
them, not trusting to the apothecary; and 
sometimes detected with indignation a cheap 
medicine substituted for a costly one. He 
was thus no favourite with the apothecaries 
or druggists of the place; but his merit, 
bearing all before it, shewed the impotence 
of their resentment. And here I should not 
omit (as it is connected with his poetry) a 
visit to my grandmother Polwhele during 
her last illness, which had more of social 
pleasantry than of medical gravity. On the 
verge of 85, and reduced very low from 
weakness, she retained her natural cheer- 
fulness and good humour, About a week 
before her death, whilst Wolcot sat by her 
hed-side, ‘all is well (said she) but for the 
crumbs under me; they are so hard ; boil 
them, and it would do,’ said she, smiling. 
* Come, I'll tell you astory.’ She then told 
the story of ‘ the Pilgrim and the Peas.’ 
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Wolcot seized the idea, and we all know 
with what felicity he afterwards turned it to 
his poetical advantage. 

«‘Wolcot disliked his profession. He 
was always a sensualist ; but his chief luxury 
was music and painting.—Mr.Daniell’s house 
at Truro indeed, was the one to which our 
poet chiefly resorted. There he was usually 
to be found, and was never considered as an 
intruder; and in Mr. Daniell he saw with 
gratitude (for he had gratitude) a second 
Allen. To my father, too, he was not un- 
acceptable, as an accidental visitor * ; 
though tremblingly alive as that honoured 
parent was, to every insinuation of an irreli- 
gious tendency, there was oftentimes such 
a mutual distrust between both, as to check 
the Doctor’s lively sallies, and, from the 
experience of former feelings, render my 
father fearful of what was to come, in pro- 
portion to the vivacity of wit, which was 
growing more and more familiar every mo- 
ment, or taking @ more licentious range. 
Yet Wolcot was fond of my father’s com- 

; from frequenting it was induced to 
think seriously ; oad,” bad he more fre- 
quented it, would have become, perhaps, 
not only almost, but altogether a Chris- 
tian.” 


The early promise of genius that 
broke through the uncouth manners 
of Opie is well told : 


«We were much entertained also by that 
unlicked cub of a carpenter Opie, who was 
now most ludicrously exhibited by his keep- 
er, Wolcot—a wild animal of St. Agnes, 
caught among the tin-works. An incidental 
touch of his character, as staring in wonder- 
ment at an old family portrait, Sath already 
suggested to my readers an idea of his 
clownishness, which, indeed, was so unique, 
as to defy all description. Not to pick his 
teeth with a fork at dinner time, nor at 
breakfast to ‘clap his vindgers” into the 
Age &e. &e. were yy bef 

olcot, at a subsequent stage might 
say) of Opie’s life, pred teubdine-seees 
and saloons and drawing-rooms were thrown 
open to his excellence. At the moment of 
which I now speak, the manners of every 
servant’s hall in Cornwall were infinitely 
superior to Opie’s. The strongest indica- 





* «Among other visitors were the Giddys : 
and I remember in Davies Giddy (now Gil- 
bert), at Polwhele, such indications of ge- 
nius as are seldom discoverable in a child. 
So occupied (at one time) was his atten- 
tion during dinner, by a print (I think) of 
the death of Gaul Wolfe, that he laid 
down his knife and fork, and ate nothing. 
At a Truro sessions, not long afterwa: 
(*ccompanying his father, as he always did 
from early childhood), he astonished the 
bench by the quickness and correctness of 
some ar! ions.” 
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tions of bis genlus first appeared at Mithian 
(Mr. Nankivell’s mansion-house at St, 
Agnes), as Mr. N. himself informed me. 
At Mithian (where his sister lived in ser- 
vice) he would frequently introduce him- 
self on some pretence or other, where he 
was observed to take a sly peep upon a farm- 
ing piece, and then go Frastily away. It 
was a crowded picture; I knew it well. But 
after three or four such glances to refresh 
his memory, he had made a correct sketch 
of the whole. He then drew an exact like- 
ness of old Mrs. Nankivell’s cat. Dr. Wol- 
cot was desired to notice the boy’s move- 
ments and manners; and no sooner 
seen the cat, than he cried out in rapture, 
‘ eipnxa!’ and foretold the future destinies 
of the lad with all the enthusiasm of a pro- 
phet, and from that instant afforded him 
every possible assistance. Opie’s father was 
glad to part with him. He said, ‘ the boy 
was good for nothing—could never make a 
wheelbarrow—was always gazing upon cats, 
and staring volks in the face.’ The you 
limner’s onset was most auspicious. At his 
first setting out at Falmouth (where it was 
Wolcot’s pride to exhibit him), he collected 
upwards of thirty guineas: and Wolcot was 
one day surprised to see him rolling about 
upon the floor, where a quantity of money 
lay scattered. ‘See here (says Opie), here 
be I, wolving in gould.’ It was then Wol- 
cot brought the boy to me, and prevailed on 
me to sit to him for my portrait—a picture 
now before my eyes, Fag unquestion- 
ably, as one of the first efforts of genius. 
Opie was a guest of our servants: and it 
was the task of a faithful servant (who died 
not many years since about the age of 90), 
it was her task to entertain him. In his 
progress through the county, passing from 
one gentleman's seat to another, be was, of 
course, hospitably treated. But he made 
cruel havock with female beauty. Dextrous 
as a Turk ‘ in taking off’ a head, or a head 
and shoulders, and in representing features, 
and (with the lower orders) even their cast 
and character, he could not catch a trait of 
feminine grace or delicacy. To a lady of 
our party» on whom he first tried his hand, 
—‘Shaant I draa ye, as ye be?’—was a 
question not soon to be forgotten. He had 
hit her likeness, but had lost all the fine ex- 

ion of her countenance. Whilst Opie 
thus betrayed his insensibility to female 
beauty, my boyish feelings were evaporating 
in a sonnet, or my indignation at the rude- 
ness of the artist, provoked an epigram. 

** Such was the following : 

* Ah! spare, rude ! that virgin cheek 
Where love Nee cesbuab'd ta dimple ! 
Go—try thy hand on Prudence P——k *, 

Thy pencil would hit off her pimple.’ 





* A girl with a pimple on her nose. 
‘All eyes might see the pimple on ber 
nose’.”” 








—_ ee 
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We have omitted to state that Mr. 
Polwhele was born at Truro, at which 
place he was educated, and exhibited 
very early indications of poetic genius. 
In 1778 he was entered at Oxford. 
The experience of Mr. Polwhele may 
serve to discourage that injudicious ap- 
probation of juvenile poetry, which is 
the bane of those severe studies to 
which the scholar should attach him- 
self almost exclusively during the first 
years of his residence at the Univer- 
sity. He says, p. 86, 

** Had I confined myself to College exer- 
cises, it was the opinion.of Dr. Bathurst 
(Canon of Christ Church), that I should 
have won the wreaths of victory in the va- 
rious contests for academical honours. But, 
unfortunately, my Bath and Bristol friends, 
Mrs. onan and Dr. Wilson (son of the 
good Bishop of Sodor and Man), Mrs. Han- 
nah More, Mr. Rack, and the Rev. Mr, 
Towgood (one of the best writers in the 
Biographia Britannica), had flattered the 
schoolboy’s Muse ; and I continued to ac- 
cumulate stanzas upon stanzas, as inclina- 
tion prompted. It is true, Tom Warton 
himself had spoken well of my ‘ Cave of Le- 
morna ;’ and a poetical ‘ Epistle from Rosa- 
mond to Henry’ was thought worthy of a 

lace among Mrs, Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 
Works,—a quarto volume, which its repub- 
lican principles have induced her friends to 
advise her to suppress. { had, likewise, in- 
voked ‘The Spirit of Frazer,’ in an ode; 
and in a little satiric sketch, I had laughed 
at ‘ The Follies of Oxford’.” 

Among the correspondents of Mr. 
Polwhele during his residence at Ox- 
ford, was Mr. Tack. The following 
Letter, addressed to Mr. Towgood, we 
think beautiful of its kind : 

«« My Dear Friend,—My silence t6 seve- 
ral of thine and thy brother’s letters has 
not proceeded from intentional neglect, but 
from an incapacity of writing, occasioned by 
near a month’s indisposition. My complaint 
is the yellow jaundice, in a high degree, and 
of an obstinate kind, I have tried many 
things, but find them all ineffectual. My 
> ong fears it’s a lost case. He thinks 
the liver has ceased to perform its office, 
and to make its natural secretions; if so, 
my time in this world will probably be short, 
I om long thought the ‘silver cord would 
soon be broken.’ Be this as it may, the 
prospect is solemn, although I hope I may 
say with truth not dreadful. To leave this 
world and all its comforts, to be se 
from every thing of which we can form any 
idea, to have every connexion dissolved, and 
the most sacred ties of friendship broken for 
ever, and to enter into a new and untried 
state of bejng, is a change of such magni- 
tude, that it is too much for the mind to 





contemplate, with that calmness and pre- 
cision which gy ete itude 
and resignation, t inti- 
mations [ have received of a transition from 
this state of being to another, have 
been in some degree profitable ; I they 
had been still more so, by exciting-a ‘more 
invariable attention through life to those 
things which, in > awful hour of dissolu- 
tion, will a unspeakable importance. 

“The frendship which has subsisted be- 
tween us leads me to wish that, if my disor- 
der should continue to increase, I might see 
thee here to take one long, long farewell. 
But perhaps I may yet find help, My case, 
though very dangerous, is not absolutely 
desperate ; and, bad as this world is, there 
are a few in it whom I wish not hastily to 
leave, I wish, however, to feel my mind in 
that state of resignation to-the disposal of 
perfect wisdom and s which becomes 
me, and to await the shock which nature 
must feel without a murmur. 

* This little writing fatigues my spirits, 
and I therefore only add thes a few lines 
from thee will do me good, and that I am 
most sincerely thy affectionate friend, 

Epmunp Rack. 
(To be continued.) 
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14. The Tourist’s Grammar ; or Rules re- 
lating to the Scenery and Antiquities in- 
cident to Travellers ; compiled from the 
first Authorities, and including an Epi- 
tome of Gilpin’s Principles of the Pic- 
turesque. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
M.A. F.S. A. &c. &e. 12mo. Introd, 
pp. cvi. 230. 


L’ENNUI du Beau amine le gout 
de singulier, is an adage of awful 
alarm. It menaces Birmingham tea- 
boards for paintings, looking-glass and 
clock-case finery for buildings, and 
baby-house prettiness among the grand 
scenes of nature. Something like a 
standard of taste should therefore be 
attempted ; and, in our opinion, Gil- 

in and Wheately, Arcades Ambo, 
ioe laid down the grand rules of the 
picturesque. At least, they have no 
a though the millinery taste 
of our French neighbours has intruded 
into our furniture, and would willingly 
decorate the garden. What it would 
do with a rock or a mountain, we can- 
not tell; but we solemnly believe that 
it would make both artificial and for- 
mal; that it would throw up stairs and 
balustrades, and build summer-houses 
upon them at least; and make the 
mountain the base of a colossal statye 
of the genius of France, with one foot 
trampling upon the subdued and weep- 
ing Britannia. * Procul, oh ! Procul,” 
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as England has been superior 
for landscape gardening, so per se per- 
petua be the superiority. In little 
things, table-sized lawnlets and toyshop 
gaudiness may be proper, because they 
can have nothing in se; their orna- 
ments give them only a being and a 
name; they are dolls only, and must 
be dressed; but where the oak has 
room to spread its giant arms, where 
space admits variety, where petty dis- 
play is lost in the general effect, incon- 

ruous decoration is just as rational as 
it would be to clothe the Farnesian 
Hercules in the court-dress of a lady, 
ro his cheeks, give him a lace and 
feathered head-dress, and a petticoat 
train, and satin shoes. Here we shall 
stop, for verbum sat,—and we should 
not have gone so far, had there not 
been recent works where art and gau- 
diness have attempted to introduce 
mere pantomime scenery into sublime 
landscape. é 

Gilpin’s works are from expence so 
limited in circulation ; and Whately so 
difficult to be procured ; Price so ele- 
gantly descriptive, and so close to na- 
ture, that they are the fittest studies for 
a tourist or a topographer. We mean 
nothing in depreciation of those who 
lay out grounds upon certain rules, no 
more than we should of those who 
build streets of houses, or make vessels 
of glass, silver, or potteries. It is mere 
work, according to an established mo- 
del. But a tourist or a traveller is not 
attentive to the contents of a shop, to 
gtass-plots worked like muslin gowns 
into shrub and flower patterns. He 
looks into greater things; the sublime, 
the beautiful, the romantic, distinct or 
blended. His mind is elevated from 
Nature to Nature’s God,—* Sucu I 
AM,” is the grand feeling which the 
landscape of Omnipotence presents ; 
and he who would only bawl for a 
lantern, if benighted in a shrubbery, 
finds that “ darkness may be felt in 
his inward bosom,” under a midnight 
ramble through an ancient wood.— 
Kittens and lap-dogs may gambol 
upon shrubberies and  front-door 
greens; but no spirits haunt the one, 
or fairies dance upon the other. 

By bringing, therefore, the know- 
ledge requisite to form a correct taste 
upon the subject into a cheap and of 
course an accessible form, we think 
that Mr. Fosbroke has conferred a li- 
terary benefit upon the publick. 





Taste, in an acceptation of the word, 
sufficiently useful for common pur- 
poses, is certainly an affair of acquisi- 
tion, and what is best, it is almost in- 
tuitively learned. Persons who have 
only once or twice visited the London 
Theatres, never admire the barn of 
strolling performers. 

To these general accounts of the 
Picturesque, Mr. Fosbroke has added 
such useful information concerning the 
situations of houses, disposition of of- 
fices, and other particulars, as must 
be eminently advantageous to all per- 
sons who intend to build or improve ; 
for assuredly when a man is going to 
lay out his money, he should first 
learn what is the best way in which 
he can expend it. 

The department of “ Antiquities” 
consists of earthworks, rude stoneworks, 
subdivided into barrows, banks, and 
ditches, cairns, camps (British, Ro- 
man, and Anglo-Saxon), forts, minor 
earthworks, roads, British trackways, 
Roman stations, towns, and _ villages, 
British, Roman, and English, Druidi- 
cal Antiquities ; Cyclopean, Greek, 
Roman, and English architecture ; 
orders of Architecture, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Gothic (where, p. 168, 
some new ideas are introduced), Greek 
and Roman edifices, as temples, thea- 
tres, amphitheatres, stadia, circuses, 
aqueducts, bridges, acropoles, town- 
walls, baths, obelisks, triumphal 
arches, treasuries, houses (among 
which, p. 184, is the plan of an an- 
cient Greek: house, a curious desidera- 
tum), edifices of the middle age, as 
castles, fortified manor-houses, forms 
of English houses, a new classifica. 
tion, churches, tombs, monaments, 
painted glass, crosses, &c. 

That such a mass of information 
collected into a small compass must be 
very useful, cannot be doubted ; and 
we sincerely hope that it will have the 
effect desired by the author, and stated 
in the following words of the Preface. 

“‘ The work explains itself, and will, it 
is trusted, be very useful. As the Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities was intended to facili 
tate a general acquisition of Archzology, so 
this has for its object the dissemination, in 
a cheap form, of the Picturesque, and the 
Antiquities incident to Travellers, the re- 
sult of which will, it is hoped, enable the 
Tourist to have a higher enjoyment of his 
excursive pleasures, and the Dajegrentiee 
to enliven the heaviness of description by 
tasteful and interesting additions. Gilpin 
is placed alone; because, though facilé 
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inceps, his princi are in places con- 
ae ape 1 st ne have the bearing 
of a more exclusive estimate of landscape- 
gardening by the qualities characteristic of 
paintings. Besides, this Introduction 

is an exeellent Accidence before entering on 





15. Remarks and Suggestions on Improve- 
ments now ing on, or under Consi~ 
deration. Hate and Son. 
SEATED as we are in the midst of 

many of the improvements noticed in 

the pamphlet above named, we are not 
only fully sensible of what has been 
done and is doing, but are also appre- 
hensive that our own “local habita- 
tion,” though not name, may be swept 
away to make room for spacious streets 
and splendid buildings. At the pre- 
sent momentous epoch, when the de- 
mon of ruin and panic is prowling 
through the London counting-houses, 
and the spirit of improvement and 
grandeur is hovering over the public 
works, the Philosophic Historian con- 
templates the scene with intense 
anxiety and solicitude. He is enabled 
to ascertain the present, he reflects on 
the past, and looks forward to the fu- 
ture with mingled emotions of doubt 
and confidence. From the annals of 
other nations and other times, he en- 
deavours to predict and anticipate 
events to come; but he is also well 
aware that the great revolutions of the 
political and moral world, which have 
occurred in his own times, must ren- 
der precedents almost useless, and 
therefore make him humble, but 
hopeful. He knows that certain ef- 
fects have arisen from given causes ; 
and he is also aware of recent and 
present events; but he does not ven- 
ture to predict results. Whatever is 
wisely planned and honestly efiected, 
he knows must be conducive to the 
blic > 
PiThe Salis now before us is evi- 
dently written by a person well ac- 
quainted with the various subjects it 
notices and discusses. Its tone and 
language are strictly parliamentary, 
end’ euntions at once sound policy 
and marked discretion. Though it be 
generally we impartial and discrimi- 
nating, we detect a little favouritism : 
but this is almost a pardonable error, 
for the man who is insensible to friend- 

ship, and would not rather serve a 

friend than a stranger, is not to be 

envied or admired. Believing these 





“remarks” to be penned’ by a Right 
Honourable Member of his Mojentre 
Privy Council *, and who is alike 
tinguished for his knowledge of the 
Fine Arts, as for his devotion to the 
Government of his country, we peruse 
them with tenfold interest, and pay 
deference to every thing like opinion, 
and to every recommended improve- 
ment. Speaking of the present rage 
for eral information, it states, “‘ if 
the lower classes are better instructed, 
the upper classes must endeavour to 
attain still higher acquirements. 
Among the accomplishments which 
peculiarly belong to the higher orders 
of society, and which those in infe- 
tior stations would find great difficulty 
in acquiring, is a taste for the liberal 
arts ; those who have cultivated it will 
find their labours most amply repaid 
by the pleasure and enjoyments it will 
atford them through life. Painting, 
sculpture, architecture, the improve- 
ment of the Metropolis, the formation 
of a National Gallery of Painting and 
Sculpture, are now the common sub- 
jects of conversation,” 

This admission from such a quarter 
must be peculiarly gratifying to the 
lovers of art, whether professors or 
amateurs, as well as to. the philosopher 
and man of literature. For whatever 
tends to detach the mind from the ca- 
bals and intrigues of party, from the 
irritating and endless disputes about 
creeds and religions, and to direct it 
into the regions of taste and harmony, 
must be good, and therefore conducive 
to happiness. The external effects, and 
internal comforts, and even luxuries of 
building are of primary importance. 
These are * the outward and visible 
signs” of wealth, and of a nation’s 
moral character. We cannot, there- 
fore, be too urgent in recommending 
his Majesty’s Ministers, as well as 
Parliament, to grant liberally but dis- 
creetly their funds on public works. 

Speaking of the alterations in West- 
minster, the writer says, that the of- 
fices or old houses between the Hall 
and the Thames “ will shortly remove 
themselves, if no human aid is applied 
to their removal,” on which ground 
**new Courts of Law might be erect- 
ed, if necessary, the architectural cha- 
racter of which should accord with 
that of Westminster Hall.” In this 
sentiment we fully acquiesce, but ap- 





* It is attributed to Sir C. Long. 
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prehend that the Parliament may hesi- 
tate in granting the necessary funds. 
Weare well assured that the learned and 
scientific Architect of the Law Courts 
was precluded from imitating the North 
Front of the Hall in the flank wall to 
the West of that: noble building. To 
fancy that he could not copy the style 
and peculiar decorations of that edi- 
fice, or adapt an analogous design for 
any new appendage to it, would be- 
tray an ignorance of Mr. Soane’s 
powers and knowledge. 
The next suggestion of the Honour- 
able Author makes our compositors, 
ressmen, and even devils, tremble; 
for it hints at the removal of all the 
houses between Parliament-street and 
King-street, and the remaining side of 
King-street to be rebuilt. That pri- 
vate advantage should give way to pub- 
lic good, is a maxim not to be denied, 
and that this proposed change would 
be productive of fine effects and 
results we most readily admit. Fair 
but moderate compensation, and every 
facility should be afforded to combine 
rapidity with substantial execution.— 
Remembering as we do what has al- 
ready been done in Westminster with- 
in the present century, and even dur- 
ing the prosperous reign of our liberal 
and enlightened Sovereign, we do not 
despair of seeing this great and noble 
plan carried into effect. Nor do we 
think it improbable that the beautiful 
design exhibited by Mr. Soane last 
ear in the Royal Academy, of a noble 
triumphal Arch thrown across Down- 
ing-street, and thus giving an architec- 
tural connection between the fine 
mass of offices on the one side, with 
corresponding buildings on the other, 
may speedily be erected. The author 
of Some Remarks” thinks such an 
arch “* would be desirable ;” but if we 
remember the style, character, and in- 
tention of the one designed by Mr. 
ne, we cannot help thinking it 
would be at once expedient, patriotic, 
and m imous, to commence such 
a work without delay. Opening, as it 
should do, to St. James’s Park, and 
facing a line of road from the new 
Royal Palace,—connecting and com- 
bining with the offices and mansions 
of the three Secretaries of State, the 
Board of Trade, the Council Office, 
the Treasury, &c. and forming a prin- 
= architectural object in the scene, 
whenever his Majesty approaches the 


House of Lords,—intended also to 
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commemorate by its design and sculp- 
tural ornaments, the memorable and 
triumphal victories which have been 
achieved by our naval and military he- 
roes, we must own that we look for- 
ward with anxious solicitude for the 
completion of this edifice. The proud 
and magnanimous Roman Emperors 
have given perpetuity to their names 
and exploits by triumphal arches, the 
remains of which still ornament the 
imperial city. Buonaparte also, in 
imitation of those ilesteious Mo- 
narchs, raised arches and other build- 
ings; but England, which fortunately 
is ruled by a mixed Government, 
and not a military Monarch, has hi- 
therto neglected to call in the aid of 
Architecture to adorn her Metropolis, 
and to honour her heroes. 

The subject now under considera- 
tion will be resumed in our next 
Number: in the mean time, we beg 
to direct the reader to the pamphlet 
itself, and to the Introduction to the 
** Original Picture of London” for 1826, 
as well as to the Preface to the first vo- 
lume of “ Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London.” B. 


—o— 

16. The Scarborough Album of History 
and Poetry. Scarborough, John Cole. 
THIS elegant little volume contains 

much that is desirable to guide the vi- 

sitors of Scarborough to the numer- 

ous seats of pleasure, of literature, and 
of romantic pictu , that are to be 
found in that fashionable watering- 
lace, and adjacent villages. Take 
rborough and its environs in con- 
junction, and there will be found 

‘scenes worthy of the pen of Virgil, 

or the pencil of Lorraine.” The mag- 

nificent ruins of the almost inaccessi- 
ble castle reeal to our memory the 
warlike character of our ancestors ; 
whilst the charitable institutions, and 

— of. amusement, proclaim the 
nevolent and peaceful dispositions 

of the present burghers and their fa- 

shionable visitors. 

From. 92 to 97 we have an ac- 
count of the dying moments of the 
** younger Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham;” in which is introduced the 
Duke’s awful letter to the Rev. Dr. 
W—. Who can read this awful Iet- 
ter without a tear? and who can con- “ 
trast the death-bed of a libertine with 
the conduct of his earlier years with- 
out feeling the force of the remarks 
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contained in this truly Christian let- 
ter? Much has been said respecting 
the blasphemous picture which Carlile 
has the effrontery to exhibit, to the 
bearding of the religion of our country, 
and to the annoyance of a Christian 
public ; but no so forcibly ap- 

ies to the apathy of our laws as this 
in the Duke’s letter: 

*¢ Shall an insult offered to the King be 
looked upon in the most offensive light ; 
and yet no notice taken when the King of 
kings is treated with indignity aud disre- 
spect?” 

The second part consists of a series 
of cabinet views of Scarborough, 
finely engraved by Mr. J. C. Smith, a 
very promising young artist (speci- 
mens of whose talents have frequently 
adorned our pages); with descriptive 
notices. They are, 1. View of the 
town, presenting at once an idea of 
the romantic and the grand. The 
ocean laving the town at the base of 
the rock, and the magnificent remains 
of the castle on its summit, are all well 

urtrayed. 2. View of the castle with 
its massy keep, a beautiful light en- 

raving. 3. View through an em- 
eto. of the castle, of the piers and 
part of the town; the towering cliffs 
and expansive ocean form beautifal 
receding objects for the eye. 4. The 
lady’s well in the castle-yard. 5. Effig 
ofa cross-legged knight. 6. Scalby mill, 
romantically situated in a delightful re- 
cess on the North shore of Scarborough. 
From the seats here a most beautiful 
scene (exhibited in this engraving) pre- 
sents itself of the ruins of the castle and 
the ocean. 7. Exterior view of the 
South porch of Seamer Church. 

The third part of this interesting Al- 
bum is entitled ‘‘The Muse,” ‘ en- 
wreath’d with many a shining flower.’ 
To enrich this department the Muse 
of Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham has 
been invoked, and selections from the 
productions of George Bennet the 
younger have been made. From this 
portion of the work, we selected in 
our last, p. 71, a specimen, entitled 
«« Kirkby Nioorside,” highly credita- 


ble to a contributor who assumes the 
signature of MALVINA. 


-—@— 

17. Letterson England. By A. de Stael- 
Holstein. 8vo. pp. 39. 
THERE are two things which 
Frenchmen can never do; one is, 
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spelling English names correctly (an 
imperfection easily cured by only tran- 
scribing them from English -books) ; 
and the other is a correct comprehen- 
sion of English manners and the ope- 
ration of the Constitution. They have 
seen the whole machinery work well, 
but how and which way it is enabled 
to do so, they certainly cannot com- 
prehend. By this we do not mean 
that they are deficient in intellect, 
only that they cannot be made to see 
that which an Englishman sees intui- 
tively. We will, however, do the Ba- 
ron de Stael the justice to say that he 
understands it, as far as a foreigner can 
understand it. 

A short statement may assist them. 
The foreign affairs are wholly con- 
ducted by the King and his Ministers. 
With the internal Government it may 
be said that they do not and cannot 
interfere, for that is conducted upon 
an established code of laws by inde- 
pendent judicial tribunals, and unpaid 
magistrates. An Englishman, there- 
fore, is bound down to no modes of 
conduct in particular, unless he in- 
fringes the laws. The King and two 
Houses of Parliament strictly limit the 
exercise of their power to legislation, 
and canvassing the conduct of Minis- 
ters. With the people hey never in- 
terfere*. There is no espionage, no 
surveillance exercised as an engine of 
Government. The Magistracy is en- 
tirely passive. An independent man 
(and such are the majority of the peo- 
ple, with +: to any interests de- 
pendent on the Crown, the Ministers, 
the Senate, or the Magistracy) as he 
expects nothing, so he fears nothing 
but violation of the law. He there- 
fore speaks as he thinks, concerning 
men and their measures, and they ia 
their turn know that it is utterly im- 
possible either to prevent or revenge 
such speech or action, if it does not 
affect the private character or property 
of the person attacked. In con. all 
this is as clear as day-light to John 
Bull, but not so to foreigners, because 
their Government, always afraid of 
treason, act towards them like school- 
masters towards their pupils, always 
keep them under the eye and the rod. 





* The Baron attended a County meeting 
to petition for Parliamentary Reform, &c. 
and says, that at Paris an army would have 
been collected on such an occasion. 
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Add to this, that the Baron says (p. 
98), public employments, siowiealy 
on the continent, are the chief source 
of wealth in the higher rank of so- 
ciety ;” and again (p. 101), *‘ the active 
seek after places as the simplest means 
of enriching themselves ; and selfish- 
ness and vanity daily increase the in- 
fluence of Government.” ‘‘ Such a 
country,” says Malthus, “ is the soil 
for establishing a military despotism.” 
Now in England, if a man wishes to 
make a fortune, he goes into business, 
very well knowing that he cannot ob- 
tain places under Government, to ef- 
fect suoh an object. A great outcry, 
on the contrary, is raised, if even a sin- 
gle new place be created. 

The consequence of all this is, that 
the public mind is not disposed to adu- 
lation of the governing powers, be- 
cause people have no interest in so 
doing ; but they feel great interest, on 
the contrary, in securing their consti- 
tutional rights from aggression, and 
know that every class of their rulers 
has definite and limited powers, which 
it cannot exceed, in Ree er to a 
oppressive, without being sto 
he law. The author tesoret te om 
all this, though through a glass, and 
thus explains it: 


«©The history of the two countries 
(France and England) appears sufficiently 
to explain the different directions that 
men’s minds have taken in them. In Eng- 
land, where the people have enjoyed from 
time immemorial institutions, imperfect it 
must be confessed, yet containing in them 
the germs of order and liberty, they could 
not but apply themselves more particularly 
to improve what existed, to defend the 
rights they had acquired, and to secure 
them by actual guarantees. Thus firm per- 
suasions and practical ideas have been form- 
ed. The form of Trial by Jury, the liberty 
of discussion, the voting of taxes, the right 
of assembling, have become political articles 
of faith, that every citizen adopts as it were 
at his birth, and des influence the whole of 
his opinions and conduct, generally without 
attempting to account for them ;—all know 
their rights and their duties, all are jealous 
not only of their own prerogatives, but of 
those of each of their fellow citizens, and 
are acquainted with the institutions that se- 
cure them, and the mode of action of each 
of these institutions.” pp. 25, 26. 

M. de Stael very justly observes that 

«In proportion as the social order is > 
vated by the progress of knowledge, the 
base of ~ political edifice enlarges, the 

Gent. Mac. February, 1826. 
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nation manages its affairs itself, and publie 
opinion becomes more and more the real 
sovereign of the country.” P. 109. 


Now abroad, a Censorship is laid 
upon the Press, and (we believe) the 
Legislative Body in France cannot ori- 
ginate any measure, only discuss those 
which are proposed by the Sovereign. 
These are checks ph: the pen 
the propagation and power of opinions. 

But in England, our author says 
very justly, that the publicity of every 
thing political, is a vast security to the - 
safety of the people, and the wisdom 
of the Gorernment. 

The following peculiarity of Eng- 
lishmen is highly interesting : 

“The first condition for obtaining re- 
spect in England in any class, is to be what 
is called a Gentleman, an expression that 
has no corresponding term in French, and 
a perfect knowledge of which implies in it- 
self alone a pretty long familiarity with 
English manners. The term gentil-homme 
with us is applied exclusively to birth ; that 
of homme comme il- faut to manners and 
station in society; those of galant hamme 
and homme de merite to conduct and charac- 
ter.” P, 132, 

The Baron then proceeds to give us 
his definition of the English meaning 
of gentleman, but which definition 
only shows the incapacity of foreigners 
fully to understand us. He makes 
“‘some advantages of birth, fortune, 
talent, or situation, and moral quali- 
ties,” essential constituents of our ideas 
of a gentleman; but there are thou- 
sands whom we daily allow to “ have 
very much of the gentleman in them,” 
without some, perhaps many of these 

ualities. The fact is, that we apply 
the term to modes of conduct and ™ 
haviour, which we conceive to be the 
best, and the author is correct in the 
commentary, though not in the text. 
He says, 

‘The people of England have a remark- 
ably nice feeling in this respect, and even 
the splendour of the highest rank will sel- 
dom mislead them. If a man of the highest 
birth depart in his conduct, or merely in his 
manners, from what his situation requires of 
him, you will soon hear it said even by per- 
sons of the lowest class, ‘Though a lord, 
he is not a gentleman.” 

** If this great lord be guilty of the least 
injustice, if he behave improperly in certain 
respects toward the man who just now ac- 
costed him with the most submissive humi- 
lity, you will immediately see a proud rude- 
ness succeed to that respect which was ac- 
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combats our laws of prim 


corded to rank, but is refused to nce. 
The sentiment of right is so strongly im- 
printed on English rainds, that every human 
consideration vanishes as soon as this vital 
principle of social dignity and liberty has 
to fear the slightest infringement ; and in a 
country so monarchical, even the splendour 
of Royalty is insufficient to cover the least 
infraction of what all the citizens consider 
as their common patrimony.” P. 134. 


Our author says, concerning the 
trial against the Court for the foot- 
path at Richmond, that ‘‘ we should 
not find many citizens in Paris who 
would have resisted the encroachment, 
or Judges who would have decreed in 
their favour”’ (p.135) ; and yet he justly 
says that “these men are not stern re- 
publicans, enemies to Royalty or the 
Aristocracy. On the contrary, no one 
desires to pull down Farquhar, Roths- 
child, Baring, or any Colossus of 
wealth, in order to share his spoils, 
the mode of diminishing inequalities 
in England being by elevation of the 
lower ranks, not by the depression of 
the higher. P. 137. 

We must notice a curious mistake 
of the Baron. Secresy is as much the 
duty of the Cabinet as of Freemasons ; 
and he regards an adroit evasion of an 
improper request in the following erro- 
neous light: 

*‘With regard to political news, publi- 
city is so much a common right, that a Mi- 
nister frequently sends what he receives to the 
newspapers, even before he communicates it 
to his colleagues (1! 1) 1 was accidentally 
at the office in Downing-street, when a di- 
plomatist recently landed in England, and 
quite fresh from the school of Ratisbon, 
came to ask Lord Castlereagh if he had re- 
ceived any news? ‘News!’ answered his 
Lordship ; ¢ yes, certainly, and very import- 
ant news ; here is the second edition of the 
Courier just published; read it, and you 
will know all I know.’ Never in my life 
shall I forget the countenance of the diplo- 
matist, stupefied at being acquainted in such 
a simple manner with what was to be known 
by all the world. * What!’ his looks seemed 
to say, ‘ not a note, not a memorandum, no- 
pany ey only a newspaper to send to 
my Court! I shall neither have the ho- 
nour of secresy nor the pleasure of indis- 
cretion.” pp. 159, 160. 


Our readers all know the newspaper 
anecdote of Pitt and the Duchess of 
*« Pitt, what news is there to- 
day?” ‘I don’t know; 1 have not 
seen the papers.” 

The Baron would fain ameliorate 
us in some respects, and most gallantly 





iture in 
the descent of property. He plainly 
proves that the subdivision of estates is 
not attended with consequences so bad 
as those stated in the Edinburgh Re- 
view; but the basis of that masterly 
article, in defence of the law and its 
superior political and civil benefit, is 
sound and incontrovertible. And, in- 
deed, the French Government are now 
fully convinced of the necessity of an 
alteration in this respect. 

We cordially recommend this very 
able work to the perusal of all who 
love their country. Justice is done to 
us, and we may acquire an accession 
of knowledge which will augment 
“that intellectual homogeneousness” 
(and consequently strength of cohe- 
sion) which forms the national soul. 


—®— : 

18. A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
of the Royal Humane Society in the Pa- 
rish Church of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
on Sunday Morning, April 17,1825. By 
the Right Rev. Christopher Bethell, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 8vo. pp. 22. 
SCRIPTURE contains the most 
elevated reason, and to develope this is 
the object of that piety which delights 
in exhibiting the glory of God, and 
establishing the perfection of revealed 
instruction. The Sermon before us is 
of this description, logical and edify- 
ing, one of those discourses which 
show the superiority of an educated 
over an uneducated man; for abi- 
lity to write consecutively, and pre- 
cisely, is not to be acquired but by 

practice, reading, and fine education. 
We like to see the Clergy Scholars 
as wellas Divines, men of reason as 
well as revelation, and are satisfied that 
their superiority will cease when The- 
ology is to merge in declamation about 
the fall and the atonement, because 
that is a Scotch Degree in divinity, 
which every man can take. But thi- 
ther the times are hastening, and sadly 
we fear that a Humane Society in the 
Church will soon be wanted to rescue 
Hooker, Sherlock, Prideaux, &c. &c. 
from being utterly drowned in the wa- 
ters of Lethe ; for already they are in a 
state of suspended animation ; and the 
only resuscitating process will be a 
peremptory obligation before confer- 
ring orders, to be well versed in Theo- 
. That is the first of all the sys- 
tems of philosophy, and the beau ideal 
of reason. Goldsmith says, that there 
can be no perfect legislation or mo- 
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rality without it, and to that position 
we say, Amen. 

The Sermon of the able Prelate is 
an excellent display of the value of 
life, religiously and politically consi- 
dered ; for, says the Bishop, 

**The prosperity, the wealth, and the 
happiness of communities and nations, of all 
bodies of men, that are united and act toge- 
ther, whether for civil or religious purposes, 
are promoted and perpetuated by individual 
zeal and exertion. So long, therefore, as 
individuals are actively employed in their 
several offices and stations, so long they are 
doing service to the communities to which 
they belong, and are in fact labouring for 
the public benefit, even when they appear 
to the superficial observer to have no object 
in view but their own private a 
That Society, therefore, which profits 
the services, sets its value on the life of an 
individual, and measures its importance not 
merely by the exertions which he is actually 
making, but by the power which he pos- 
sesses of labouring for the public good, and 
his capacities of endeavour and useful ac- 
tion.” P. 11. 

The following tribute of respect to 
the Humane Society, from the pen of 
the Bishop, we give with pleasure in 
his own words: 

*« In proportion to the increase of wisdom 
and virtue, and of the influence of charita- 
ble and religious motives, the value of indi- 
vidual life has been better understood, and 
more generally acknowledged. To the un- 
civilized barbarian, the ignorant, the brutal, 
and the irreligious, who are without hope, 
and without God in the world, sometimes 
even their own lives, but at all events the 
lives of their fellow-men, are for the most 
o subjects of indifference and apathy. 

ut when the manifold uses which life 
subserves, the designs of God, the contriv- 
ances of his providence, and the counsels of 
his grace, have been searched out and stu- 
died, self-preservation and an anxious desire 
to preserve those who are ready to perish, 
are duties which have exercised the thoughts 
and called forth the exertions of feeling and 
considerate Christians.” P. 14. 

The Bishop adds, “that the Society 
has called into action the best feelings 
and resources of our nature; and its 
Reports contain many instances of he- 
roic courage and generous self-devo- 
tion in the best of causes, the pre- 
servation of human life.” P. 18. 


—® ‘ 

19. An Address in Behalf of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 8vo. pp. 16. 

IT is a maxim of Lord Bacon, 

“that the cool man should contrive, 
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and the bold man execute ;” and for 
this reason, knowing the discretion of 
the Episcopal character, and the supe- 
riority of that mode of Church-govern- 
ment, we like to see voyages of enter- 
prize, which pre-eminently require 
caution and wisdom, undertaken un- 
der such secure pilotry. It is not that 
institutions differently constructed may 
not have excellent intentions, but it is 
known that public bodies are subject 
to faction, and that their energies en- 
tirely depend upon their unanimity ; 
nor is the congregational plan of 
Church-government at all eligible, in 
regard to Neophytes, nor was it the 
mode which the Apostles observed. 
We have, therefore, a prepossession in 
favour of the ** Society for Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” be- 
cause they come before us with cre- 
dentials from recognized Governments, 
and claim to be no more than Ambas- 
sadors. We mean no offence, nor in- 
sinuate any suspicion. We only think 
that there are imperfections in all 
temporal governments which have not 
constitutional Kings, and all spiritual 
which have not Bishops. 

The Society is so modest and unas- 
suming, that its claims upon the pub- 
lick are not sufficiently known; we 
therefore solicit the perusal of the ac- 
companying extract, which forms only 
an expos? of part of its services and 
necessities. 


«¢ Summary Statement of the Oljects and 
Operations of the Society.—This Society 
was originally incorporated in the year 
1701, for the support of a learned and 
zealous body. of Clergy in his Majesty's Co- 
lonies, and for the general Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

**The business of the Society is con- 
ducted by eertain official Members nomi- 
nated in the Charter *, and the incorporated 
Members who are chosen by ballot. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was first appoint- 
ed, and has since been annually elected Pre- 
“Fe m Ciel 

** The acknowledgment of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of pte un- 





* The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; 
the Lord Archbishop of Bork; the Lord 
Bishop of London; the Lord Bishop of 
Ely; he Lord Almoner ; the Dean of West- 
minster; the Dean of St. Paul’s; the Arch- 
deacon of London; the Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford; the Regius Professor 
of Divinity in Cambridge; the anges 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford; the Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. 
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feats deprived those Provinces of the 
benefits which they had long received from 
the exertions of this Society. But the So- 


ciety left a blessing behind it in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in that country, 
whose very existence at the present moment 
may be justly attributed to its early and 
truly Christian efforts. The field of the 
Society's labours has since that period been 
greatly enlarged, and its operations now ex- 
tend over the vast provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward's Island, Newfound- 
land, and the Bermudas. 

*¢ Of late years the population in those 
colonies has increased to such an extent, 
that the Society has deemed it necessary 
greatly to increase the number of its Mis- 
sionaries. The List subjoined to the pre- 
sent document will show that the spiritual 
wants of those countries cannot be ade- 
quately supplied without such an addition 
to the ministers of religion as would triple 
the number that was employed even at su 
late a period as the year 1816. The actual 
number of Missionaries now in the service 
of the Society, in the North American Co- 
lonies alone, is one hundred and three, and 
in addition to these more than one hundred 
schoolmasters are partially supported from 
its funds. 

«* With a view to the formation of a body 
of native Clergy for the service of the Colo- 
nies, the Society has contributed largely to- 
wards the support of King’s College, Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, by an annual grant and by 
the endowment of Divinity Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. The Society is also called up- 
on to make frequent grants in aid of the 

tion of churches in the infant settle- 
ments, and has been the great instrument of 
introducing the National System of Educa- 
tion in the capitals of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, and extending it 
through every part of the North American 
Colonies. 

*‘ Another source of expenditure has 
been opened to the Society by the extended 
colonization of the Southern of Africa, 
and the interior of New Holland, where it 
will form an object of great and important 
interest to carry forward the same plan of 
religious instruction and general education, 
which has been found so effectual in the 
North American Colonies, so soon as the 
funds of the Society will admit of such an 
extension of their operations. 

“To meet these great and increasing 
demands the resources of the Society are 
found to be utterly inadequate, notwith- 
standing the liberal aid they have obtained 
from Parliamentary grants. The average 
annual expenditure of the Society has, for 
the last four years, ded its i to 
the amount of 6000/.—an excess, which, if 
continued for a few years more, must bring 


inevitable ruin upon the Society's funds.” 
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20. The Village Pastor. By one of the Au- 
thors of ** Body and Soul.” 12mo. pp.33a. 
IN an instructive and interesting 

work now passing through the press, 

and entitled ** Alma Mater,” or a His- 
tory of the present state of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, by a Fellow of Tri- 
nity, it is stated, as a solemn truth, 
that a very large portion of “ popular 
preachers” consists of gentlemen who, 
afier having been plucked once, twice, 
or thrice in their examinations, and at 
last obtained their degrees through 
pity, have turned “ enthusiastical pul- 
pit orators,” by way of substitution ; 
and that to this ingenious contriv- 
ance we are in the main indebted 
for the introduction of a manner 
now much in vogue. The Village 
Pastor is a man formed after this mo- 
del. He is always acting as if he was 
in the reading-desk or pulpit. With- 
out the smallest denial of the imperious 
necessity of fervid piety, perfect moral 
correctness, and amiable philanthropy 
in the character of a Clergyman, we 
do not see any necessity why Sir Astley 
Cooper (instead of being, ee is, a gen- 
tleman) should perpetually talk of sur- 
gery, or a lawyer of law; or profane 
earning and accomplishments (elegant 
additions to the clerical character, and 
of vast importance to the interests of 
the Church and nation) be rejected, 
however innocent, as indecorous. The 
consequence must be, that knowledge 
will be slighted, the people will consi- 
der it as unnecessary, and be propor- 
tionally thrown back into barbarism. 
In none of these books which we have 
seen are men of talents or learning at 
all mentioned. The leading idea is, 
that there cannot be virtue without 
misery, nor indifferent conversation 
without sin. Now these opinions we 
think to be founded in low taste (bor- 
rowed from sects which reject learn- 
ing), and in unsound philosophy. Na- 
ture abounds in variety, and all ani- 
mals, when in health, are sportive. It 
is a mere expression of happy feeling, a 
benevolent annexation of Le Omnipo- 
tent to his donation of life; for Paley 
says, that in existence ha »piness pre- 
ponderates over misery. Nor in na- 
ture is there any colour which resem- 
bles black, except it be night, and that 
is only privation of light, the sole means 
of all comfort. But we do not live in 
darkness, nor are we owls, nor do we 
think the glory of Ged or the good of 
man at all injured through the acumen 
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and vivacity of an elegant clerical scho- 
lar. The misery of over-doing religion 
is, that it is taken not as agreeable food, 
but physic. It becomes the perdriz, 
toujours perdrix; and if young people 
are steady and pee we see no 
reason why their dwellings should be 
turned into monasteries. Such, how- 
ever, is the tendency of the book be- 
fore us. The Village Pastor is a good 
man, but he is a mere bell, tolling to 
church. 

We shall close our remarks with the 
following extract from Mr. Kendall's 
*« Letters on Ireland*,”” Part i. 101: 

‘« The great inconvenience, as it regards 
society, either public or private, of religious 
love, consists in this, that it is so nearly 
allied to religious hate, and at all events 
belongs so inseparably to religious interfer- 
ence. We all know the trouble even in or- 
dinary life of a love which will not let us 
alone, which mistakes our duty and our 
happiness, and will yet insist upon directing 
us. We see how children molest a kitten, 
when they will lovingly allow it to sleep 
only in the unfittest postures.” 

We could name an excellent female 
religionist of the Church of England, 
who was offended with her parish- 
clergyman because he requested her 
not to circulate any other tracts in the 
parish than those which were recom- 
mended by the “‘ Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge.” The cler- 

man thought religious enthusiasm to 
be a eivil and political evil, and gave 
offence, because he did not wish to 
see his congregation corrupted by bad 


taste. 

—-@— 

21. A Picturesque and Topographical Ac- 
count of Cheltenham and its Vicinity. 
By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.A.S. 
&c. &c. and Contributions by John Fos- 
broke, resident Surgeon of Cheltenham. 
12mo. 

Mr. FOSBROKE having dissemi- 
nated a general knowledge of Arche- 
ology, in his ‘* Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities,” has here attempted a new 
improvement in Topography, viz. by 
incorporating with it the Picturesque, 
a la Gilpin. For facilitation of this 
purpose, we have lately had to no- 
tice a cheap, but valuable volume, 
concentrating all the rules of the great 





* Reviewed in p. 151. 
t+ Synopsis of the Laws of the Pictu- 
ue in the works of Gilpin, prefixed to 
‘The Tourist’s Grammar,” (See p. 140.) 
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Masters on tne Picturesque. In the 
work before us, Mr. F. gives us an 
exemplification of his new plan. It 
treats, secundum artem, the subject, 
its Antiquities, &c. It is needless to 
say more, for Mr. Fosbroke wisely de- 
clines publishing works which are not 
instructive, amusing, and elaborate. 
The talents of the Son are Jess known, 
and, in justice to rising merit, we 
give the following apostrophe, con- 
cerning the Picturesque ; which apos- 
trophe is by the way only a part of 
many onediees things in the contri- 
butions of Mr. Fosbroke, jun. 
Scenery.—“ There are two kinds of 
scenery, which differ in their moral 
relations to the purposes of human ha- 
bitation, and of civilized life. The 
Alps, capped in the eternal snows, 
robed with the glacier, the icy breeze 
from which congeals the spray of the 
cascade upon the garb of the traveller, 
the desolate and chaotic groups of the 
North Highlands, where the convul- 
sions of creation are -displayed in 
inaccessible rocks, in agitated seas, 
threatening to overwhelm the scattered 
fragments of massy mountain, the 
stupendous precipice, the headlong 
torrent, and hoary mountains, where 
**the foot of man has scarce or never . 
trod;”—the savage rudeness of a be- 
fore undiscovered country, the appal- 
ling silence scarcely interrupted but 
by the voice of savage things, the mag- 
nificent foliage and long shadows of 
trees of wild and ancient growth, the 
forest without limits to the eye, the 
rank fecundity of uncultivated pas- 
tures, the uncontrolled dominion of 
Nature, compose solitudes to which 
the ardent curiosity and penetratin 
enius of man for once may compel 
fim to intrude and sate his longings ; 
but no farther. Here his attachment 
terminates. Scenes of this kind are 
best calculated for those in whom the 
love of nature is stronger than the love 
of social life. The interest awakened 
is widely different from that which 
seeks the ordinary gratifications of life. 
It is connected with the love of men- 
tal independence, with the aching 
grasp of a mind without verge enough 
for the abundance of its desires, a pride 
of soul unconformable to ordinary ha- 
bits, to the ‘stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able” yesterdays and to-days of the 
same circumscribed sphere of society, 
and a wandering aud untamed spirit, 
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which revels in solitude and majesty, 
in remoteness and wild grandeur. 
Such a one, who deems that “ societ 

is no comfort to one, not sociable,” 
whose physical restlessness can be ap- 
peased only by endless loco-motion, 
feels free and unincumbered in such 
scenes, and breathes forth the active 
emotions of his soul amidst the reali- 
zations of his imagination. But these 
are the individualities of particular 
temperaments, in which the corporeal 
being sinks into insignificance, and 
the mind expands to corresponding 
dimensions of sublimity with the ex- 
ternal objects that surround it. But 
there is a secondary cast of scenery, 
where nature presents more feminine 
graces than amidst the anarchy of 
chaos; where to the wooded glen, the 
gentle cataract, the acclivity of the 
mountain, the extensive landscape, 
the winding meanders of rivers, the 
sl of vales, the pomp and gar- 
me ad of fields, and yao. azure of 
the sky, not many obstacles are con- 
joined, which may render indispen- 
sible the commodiousness of tamer 
situations. This second order, in- 
deed, rather than taking from the phy- 
sical and social reciprocations and 
agencies of life, may tend to heighten 
the comfort and embellish the repose 
of elegant and philosophical existence, 
by the javeathabe ascendancy which 
it obtains over the succession of our 
ideas, by the inspiration of more calm 
contemplations, unartificial tastes, and 
sublime habits of thought. In the 
choice of retirements these qualities of 
inanimate nature appear to be most 
looked for, according to the taste of 
the age, by those classes of society— 
which are not remarkable for any 
thing more than cultivation and re- 
finement of mind.” pp. 173, 176. 

This, we think, is a fair specimen 
of genius, though the mechanical con- 
struction of some of the clauses does 
not give the ideas their full force and 
precision. Under the head of “ Lo- 
cal Biography” (271—300) is a most 
accurate and iuteresting account of 
Jenner, full of those delicate and 
tasteful touches of the pencil, which 
do bonour to the taste and sentiment 
of Mr. John Fosbroke. 

An elegant poem on Cheltenham 
is further contributed by Dr. C. H. 
Parry of Bath, F.R.S. &c. son of the 
late celebrated Dr. Parry, and brother 
of the eminent Navigator. 


22. England enslaved by her own Slave Co- 
lonies. An Address to the Electors and 
People of the United Kingdom. By James 
Stephen, Esq. 8vo. pp. 91. Hatchard 
and Son, and J. and A. Arch. 

23. Third Report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Mitigation and gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish Dominions. Read at a Special Meet- 
ing of the Members and Friends of the So- 
ciety, held (on the 21st Dec, 1825) for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament on the 
sulject of Slavery. With Notes and an 
Appendix, 8vo. pp. 35. Hatechard and 
Son, and J. and A. Arch. 

AS we have recently (vol. xev. p. 
444) expressed our opinion upon the 
greit National question which is the 
subject of these Tracts, it is unneces- 
sary for us now to extend our observa- 
tions upon them. The author of the 
Address, is well known for his exer- 
tions in the cause of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade and Slavery in the 
Colonies. While he had a seat in 
Parliament, as well as since his seces- 
sion from the House of Commons, 
Mr. Stephen has been the decided, 
strenuous, and unwearied advocate of 
the oppressed Negro race ; and in the 
Tract now before us, makes a forcible 
— to the Electors and People of 

reat Britain, beseeching the former, 

in the use which they may make of 
their constitutional privilege, at the 
next general Election, not to forget 
the miseries and oppressions of so large 
a class of their fellow creatures, and 
fellow subjects, on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but to return to Parlia- 
ment, in preference, gentlemen who 
will advocate and support Negro eman- 
cipation. 

In furtherance of this appeal, Mr. 
Stephen adverts to the recent contu- 
macious conduct of the Colonists, in 
resisting, almost without exception, 
and, in some instances, with marked 
contempt, the ameliorations recom- 
mended by his Majesty's Ministers, in 

ursuance of the Resolutions of the 
ouse of Commons of 1823. From 

this conduct, which he condemns 

with just severity, he infers the im- 

wages of our trusting any longer to 

the Colonial Governments, as agents 
for the accomplishment of the needed 
reforms. The strong leaning towards 
such agency hitherto aualad by 

Government, he views as the most 

dangerous feature in the case of the 

Slaves, while he expresses an opinion 

that that leaning may be traced up to 
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an undue and very prejudicial influ- 
ence in Parliament, possessed and ex- 
ercised by the agents of the Colonies 
in this country, who fill seats in the 
House of Commons. In confirmation 
of this opinion he refers to the great 
tenderness and forbearance which have 
been shown towards the outrageous 
conduct of the Colonists on some re- 
cent occasions ; to the costly partiality 
which is still manifested towards West 
Indian sugar, in age oy to that 
which is imported from the East ; and 
to the hostile, offensive, and, as it has 
turned out, in the judgment of Mr. 
Stephen, extremely unwise course of 
measures pursued towards Hayti; by 
which our influence in that rising 
State has been lost, and our com- 
merce nearly excluded from it. 

In a subsequent part of his pam- 
phlet Mr. Stephen touches on the ex- 
pensiveness of Slave-labour, and on 
the heavy charges which are entailed 
on the parent State by the defence of 
Slave Colonies. The latter argument 
he supports by a figured statement, 
printed as an appendix to his pam- 
phlet, by which he makes it to appear, 
that the defence of the Slave Colo- 
nies cost the Mother Country the lives 
of 17,173 wen, in the short space of 
seven years. 

A long note on pages 33 and 34, 
contains several facts and quotations 
designed to establish, upon Colonial 
testimony, the comparative worthless- 
ness and insecurity of West Indian es- 
tates, under the present system of ma- 
nagement by Slave-labour. 

To all these arguments, so far as 
they are borne out by the documents 
on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, we have no doubt that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will duly advert, in 
the measures which it is understood 
they have it in contemplation to brin 
forward in the present Sessioa; an 
we trust that those measures, having 
been wisely planned and temperately 
adopted, will be carried into full effect, 
till Great Britain shall have been re- 
lieved from the opprobrium of Colo- 
nial Slavery. 

The special meeting of the Anti- 
slavery Society, at which the third 
Report of their Committee was read, 
was convened for the purpose of agree- 
ing to Petitions to the Legislature for 
the mitigation and speedy abolition of 
Colonial bondage. We have little 
doubt that, under present circum- 
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stances, —_ Petitions will be both 
numerously and respectably signed. 
The Report itself ookealie ey, wre 
and arguments well worthy of general 


attention. 


24. Letters to a Friend on the State of Ire- 
land, the Roman Catholic Question, and 
the Merits of Constitutional Religious 
Distinctions, By E. A. Kendall, Esq. 
F. S.A. 3 vols, 8vo, 

WE regret that the exhaustion of 
the chief subject will not allow us to 
do justice to the fertility of Mr. Ken- 
dall’s genius. He gives us a whole li- 
brary, political, civil, and religious, 
upon the subject, and bottoms his rea- 
soning upon these, we think, sound 
principles, viz. that the objection to 
Catholic Emancipation is, because the 
members of that religious creed “ put 
themselves into avowed and active hos- 
tility to our institutions of goyernment 
in matters of religion” (ii, p. 432), and 
‘desire a Clergy which is not to be the 
servant of the State, but the master.” 
(Id. 496.) Now what is the cause of 
this? Nothing but the ambition of 
predominance, nota political and wise 
view of things, but a downright natu- 
ral failing or weakness. 

Juvenal (says our author) attests the 
universality as well as the antiquity of 
human irreconcilability to the wor- 
shippers of any God but our own, and 
gives us also the rationale. _ 


‘¢ Inde furor vulgi, quod numina vicinornm 

Odit quisque locus, cum solos credat ha- 
bendos 

Esse deos, quos ipse colit.” P. 513. 


The argument drawn from Canada 
is thus happily overthrown by Mr. 
Kendall : 


«The situation of Canada is a Striking 
contrast, under every view, to that of Ire- 
land; and her Roman Catholicism, there- 
fore, presents neither a constitutional nor a 
political difficulty to the British Protestant 
system, It presents no constitutional diffi- 
culty, because, being constitutionally de- 
tached, its i is not of the slightest 
constitutional importance to the kingdom ; 
but change the Constitution of Canada,— 
make it a part of the kingdom, instead of a 
dependence of the kingdom,—bring its re- 
presentatives into the Imperial Parliament ; 
and instantly the question changes, and 
Roman Catholic Canadians must be denied 
political rights; that is, under the princi- 
ples as well as the practice of the British 
Constitution, they would find them. Then 
as to the political question, if Canada were 
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as near to Mexico as it is to the United 
States of North America, and still more, if 
Mexico were French and not Spanish; or 
if the United States were Roman Catholic, 
instead o : in either of these 
cases, and if the political situation of Ca- 
nada were an object of adequate British soli- 
citude, the Roman Catholic political power 
*in Canada,—though not the reese Catho- 
lic religion,—might necessarily be constitu- 
tionally restrained. In point of fact, how- 
ever, not only has the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion nothing to fear from British domi- 
nion in Canada; but if any adequate Bri- 
tish solicitude gave occasion, it is Protest- 
antism, and not Roman Catholicism, which 
would in Canada require exclusion from lo- 
cal power. The Roman Catholic religion is 
a bulwark of Canada against the enterprises 
of the United States, and it is thus, that 
while principles remain stedfast, measures 
vary with circumstances! The real British 
external danger in Canada is on the side of 
Protestant Canadian harmony with the Pro- 
testant United States; as in Ireland and 
Great Britain, it is from Irish and English 
Roman Catholic harmony with Roman Ca- 
tholic foreign Europe.” pp. 632—633. 


On many other views of the ques- 
tion does Mr. Kendall expatiate with 
equal felicity. As to the unfortunate 
pe relive of Emancipation, Mr. Ken- 
dall reminds us (we mean no offence) 
of the great Busbeian monarchs. He 
hears their insurrectionary pleadings 
one by one; their vapouring menaces 
and their wheedling cajolery,—‘* Take 
them up,” is the order, and they 
writhe under the birch. 

We recommend the book warml 
to all good Protestants. They will 
find much valuable information, oc- 
casionally relieved by curious anec- 
dotes. 


Dense 
tf 





25. The Roman Nights at the Tomb of the 
Scipios. Translated frém the Italian of 
Verri. /n Two Volumes. pp. 314. Edin- 
burgh. 

THIS is an elegant classical fiction 
of a character truly sublime, both for 
design and execution. The Roman 
Nights of Count Verri have long en- 
joyed an unprecedented degree of po- 
pularity, not only throughout the States 
of Italy, but over the whole Continent 
of Europe. The discovery of the Se- 

Ichral Grotto of the ~ ee which 
is made the ground-work of the story, 


took place in the summer of the year 
1780; and the first volume of the 
«* Notte Romani” was produced about 
twelve years afterwards; the first edi- 
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tion having , empes at Rome in the 
year 1792. is was followed by a 
second edition, printed by Domenico 
Raggi of Rome, and dated the seventh 
year of the Kepublican era. Two 
editions were next produced at Milan, 
oue printed by Zeno in 1798, and the 
other by Doves in 1800; and at Paris 
an edition was sent forth by G. C. 
Molini, in 1797. ‘Tragoni of Genoa 
also published two editions, one in 
1798, and the other in 1803. All 
these, however, only contained the 
first three Nights ; and the second vo- 
lume, completing the work, finally ap- 

ared in the eighth edition of two vo- 
umes, which was not produced till 
the year 1804. Previously to this, a 
French translation of the first volume 
had been printed at Lausanne in Swit- 
zerland in 1796, by the booksellers 
Durand and Ravenel. And, since 
then, numerous editions have issued 
from the presses of Turin, Lucca, 
Leghorn, Florence, and Naples ; 
whilst the work has been translated 
into German, Polish, and Spanish. 
Hitherto it has never appeared in an 
English dress. It now comes forth 
from the press of Stark, under the aus- 
pices of Constable and Co. clad in a 
rich suit of substantial broad-cloth, 
fine in texture and glossy in surface. 
The translation is uncommonly well 
performed throughout, and we regret 
to observe that it is anonymously given 
to the British publick. 

There are Six Nights, in which is 
held by Verri high converse with the 
illustrious Roman dead, among whom 
Marcus Tullius Cicero pone facil? 
princeps. The Conferences are thirty- 
six in all: of these, the eighteenth, en- 
titled “* The Parricide,” is a model of 
tremendous grandeur. We strongly 
recommend to the spirited Publishers 
an edition of this work in one volume 
8vo, with a good handsome type, for 
general circulation in public schools 
and private seminaries; the present 
form strikes our critical sight as bear- 
ing too much the guise of a WavERLEY 
Novrt, and commanding in’ conse- 
quence too great a price. 


—@— 
26. Défense des Resumés Historiques. 18mo. 
pp. 27. Lecointe et Durey, Paris. 
THE publication of these tracts 
proceeds at a steady pace, and a recent 
advertisement promises an_ historical 
library of about 40 volumes. As might 
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have been foreseen, they have been as- 
sailed in various quarters, and even for- 
bidden at the French Universities, in 
which proceeding there is some justice 
and much intolerance. The vindica- 
tion with which this notice is headed, 
is given to purchasers ; as a defence it 
was unnecessary, except- on points 
which it must fail to defend. 

Of those volumes which have ap- 
peared within the last year, we have 
perused several. They are all elegant, 
and in their degree useful, but enforce 
the maxim, that to write a history of 
one nation, it is necessary to be ac- 

uainted with that of many others. 

hus M. Saint-Maurice in his Reé- 
sumé des Croisades, calls Richard, the 
brother of our Henry III. grandson of 
Ceeur de Lion. (p. 275.) His work, 
however, is a judicious and agreeable 
summary. Those of Persia, by M. 
Raffenel, and of China, by M. de Sé- 
nanconr, also deserve that praise. The 
Russia of M. Rabbe is perhaps too 
comprehensive for a collection of this 
kind, on the subject of Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition. M. Léon-Haléry’s History 
of the ancient Jews may be considered 
as enlightened by his friends. We 
must condemn a book which calls 
Abraham the Socrates of the East, to 
say nothing of greater misrepresenta- 
tions. Scotland, Holland, Denmark, 
and Switzerland, have appeared, but 
we have as yet had no opportunity of 
inspecting them. 

We observe that M. Coquerel has 
become a member of this society of 


historians. In fact, he is an acquisi- - 


tion to it. He is known by his Ta- 
bleanx de Thistoire philosophique du 
Christianisme, in which we have only 
to notice the error of ascribing our po- 
pular English translation of the Scrip- 
tures to Wicliffe, while we acknow- 
ledge our obligations to the volume on 
many accounts. 

Asa specimen of language may be 
required, we gladly transcribe the re- 
lation of a laudable action from the 
history of China : 

‘Un jour, lempereur [Tai-tsong] vit 
dans les prisons un certain nombre de cou- 
pables condamnés a la mort; c’était la sai- 
son od la terre avait besoin de leurs bras, il 
les met en liberté, leur enjoignant de reve- 
nir  l’entrée de l’hiver se constituer pri- 
sonniers : ils revinrent tous. Tels seraient 
ordigairement les hommes si ceux qui gou- 
vernent leur demandaient, au lieu d'une 

Gent. Mac. February, 1826. 


obéissance, ou contrainte ou servile, du re- 
yen ae lois de la patrie.” 
- 154, 


Another publisher (Louis Janet) has 
printed a Résumé de ’ histoire du Monde 
Jjusqu’a nos jours. It is uniform with 
these volumes, and, with some ble- 
mishes, forms an excellent accompani- 
ment. Provincial histories of the same 
size are in progress; Lorraine, Alsace, 
and Normandy, have appeared, and 
the latter seems to be an able sum- 
mary of more bulky writers. Britanny 
we anxiously expect; for since we read 
Mr. Turner's istory ‘of the Anglo- 
Saxons, we haye taken some interest 
in that province, and look for a modern 
Frenchman's opinion of Salomon and 


Yudichail. 

—@— 

27. British Entomology ; being Illustrations 
and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects 
Sound in Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
taining coloured Figures from Nature of 
the most rare and beautiful Species, and 
in many instances of the Plants upon which 
they are found. By James Curtis, Fellow 
of the Linnean Society. Vols. I. II. 
NATURE seems to have exhausted 

her wonderful talent for variety amon 

the insect tribes. In the forms an 
dispositions of their members the won- 
derfal modes of their generation and 
peculiarity without end, they vary from 
other animal beings, and yet perform 
the same functions; in short, though 
we know not all that they do, we 
know nevertheless that they are not 
inconsiderable agents in the economy 
of Providence. it it is useless to ex- 
patiate on topics which elementary 
school-books have exhausted. 

The principal object of Mr. Cartis 
is to give Entomology the same advan- 
tages in this country which it has long 
enjoyed upon the Continent; and no 
one who has seen the work can possi- 
bly deny the highest praise to the exe- 
cution of it. Eight new genera have 
been established, and figures of seven- 
teen of the species have never been be- 
fore published in any work ; nor have 
the characters of eight others been 
given in any English book. The de- 
scriptions are truly Linnzan; and to 
add to the effect and utility of the 

lates, fi of the flowers usually 
aunted by the respective insects are 
added, as well as all the members in 
dissection. Mistakes are carefully 
noted and corrected. Of the necessity 
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or this addition we have a good in- 
stance, in the hydatieus cinereus. Fa- 
bricius had confounded it with the 
male of Dyticus Sulcatus, referring to 
Lioneus for the characters, and to 
Scheefler’s figure of D. Sulcatus to 
identify it. 

This is to exhibit the portrait of one 
man, as intended for another, to teach 
A for B, and the consequence neces- 
sarily is, that a book containing such 
errors is worse than none at all; for a 
man had better not learn Latin at all, 
than from a dictionary, which makes 
hate the English of amo, and so forth. 


—-g-— 


28. Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life and 
Literature, Post 8vo. Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co. 


AMONG the most agreeable novel- 
ties which this season has produced for 
the amusement of the reading public, 
may be ranked the volumes now be- 
fore us. The work consists, as its title 
indicates, of detached essays, tales, 
sketches of society, and poetry ; and to 
a more delightful melange it has sel- 
dom been our Jot to call the attention 
of our readers. The volumes comprise 
upwards of sixty articles, all of them 
characterized by great good sense, and 
a large proportion deserving of much 
higher praise. It is difficult to do jus- 
tice to a work of so varied a character, 
because our limits will admit of our 
giving but one extract, which can of 
course be only a specimen of the man- 
ner in which one class of subjects is 
treated, and not of the book collectively. 
~——That our readers may form a better 
idea of the contents of these volumes, 
we will enumerate a few of the titles 
of the various papers of which they are 
composed. ‘* The Age of Books,” 
*“*Human Sorrow and Human Sym- 
pathy,” ‘‘ Boarding School Reminis- 
cences,” ‘* Religious Novels,” “« A Vi- 
sion of Poets,” ‘‘An Old Bachelor's 
Trip to Paris, “‘ A Young Lady’s Tri 
to Paris,’ ‘* Historical Sketches,” 
«Early Friendship,” ‘‘Zerenda, a 
Fairy Tale,” **A Lover's Remorse,” 
““The Unknown,” “ The Milita 
Spectacle,” ‘* A Family of Managers,” 
** The Emir’s Daughter,” &c. &c. 

The author (who, by the way, is 
said to be a lady) is evidently most at 
home at humorous description of cha- 
racter; indeed there are some papers 
in this style which we think are truly 
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excellent ; and we are persuaded there 
are few persons who read ‘‘ Going to 
be Married,” who will not agree with 
us in this opinion. But we must hasten 
to conclude our remarks, in order to 
leave room for one specimen of the 

try, which is of a very high order ; 
indeed there are several pieces which 
would not disgrace the first of our liv- 
ing poets, and the following ‘* Address 
to the Ocean” will, we think, bear us 
out in this opinion. 


L 
«¢ How oft enchanted have I stood 
Gazing on forest, field, and flood ; 
Or on the busy breathing vale, 
With hamlet gemmed, and turret pale, 
Ne’er dreaming till another hour, 
That more of beauty, more of power, 
Than earth, in stream, vale, wood, or tower, 
Could boast her own,—existed still 
In one resplendent vision ;—till 
That moment when I mutely bent 
O’er thee—[mperiaL ELement! 


Il. 
TI saw them, or in shade or sun, 
Thy armies of dark waves rol! on,— 
In fierceness and in strength they.bore 
Their plumed heads,—till upon the shore 
Each thundered, and was seen no more ! 
But still, where’er the glancing eye 
Spanned the wide sweep of sea and sky, 
Yet other plumes were bright in air,— 
Yet other i were gathering there,— 
To seek their brethren on the shore, 
Like them to thunder and be seen no more! 


III. 


Yet once I saw thee in a mood 

So gentle, smiling, and subdued, 

That scarcely might a streamlet-lie 
More calm beneath a summer sky, 

The winds were sleeping on thy breast, 
The distant billows were at rest— 
And every breaker, fierce no more, 

Just sparkled, and then kissed the shore ; 
And where thy far-off waters swell, 

A meek and trembling radiance fell ; 
For like a virgin spirit, stood 

The crescent moon above thy flood— 
And snowy clouds around her stole 
Like dreams upon a youthful soul ! 


IV. 


Who then that saw thee, Giant King, 
So silent, and so slumbering, 

Had dreamed that once thy waters ran 
O’erwhelming every haunt of man? 
That sun and star long rose and set, 
And found a waste of waters yet, 
And, but for one small sacred Ark, 


Beheld no living thing to mark 
This world, as their bright sister Earth, 
Called into being e’er their birth. 
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Vv. 

’Tis past !—thy billowy pride no more 
May oveep — the girdling shore! 
*Tis past !—Thy mountain waves still rage, 
But at their Maker’s word assuage ; 
And meek, and trembling as a little child, 
At his command art thou—the wonderful ! 

the wild!” 


—o— 

29. The Economy of the Eyes. Part II. Of 
Telescopes; being the Result of Thirty 
Years Experiments with Fifty-one Tele- 
scopes of from one to nine inches in dia- 
meter, in the possession of William Kit- 
chener, M.D. Author of the Cook’s Ora- 
cle, &c. Kc, 12mo. pp. 486. 


Dr. KITCHINER is so original, 
pleasing, and useful a writer, that in- 
struction (with more or less entertain- 
ment, according to the subject) is sure 
to be derived from his works. This 
before us is a study indispensable for 
those who use telescopes. It is im- 
possible for us, however, to enter into 
the detail of a book of close writing, 
full of experiments and directions. All 
we know is, that people are very igno- 
rant on the subject, and would do well 
to study the book, be it only to prevent 
their exposing themselves by foolish 
opinions. We shall give an extract of 
general application, and a good illus- 
tration of what is called ‘the smoke 
of London.” 

‘It is astonishing how very much more 
transparent the air is only half a mile from 
the borders of Lendon*, so much so, that a 
telescope will act in an incredibly superior 
manner !—methinks [ hear the reader sigh, 
to think what hard work the lungs of our 
good Londoners have to perform, to extract 
vital air from such a mass of vapours.” 
P. 193. 

We cannot forbear giving the use- 
ful information, that “‘by means of 
Hadley’s reflecting telescope, whose 
length exceeds not five feet (and which 
may be managed at a window within 
the house), celestial objects appear as 
much magnified, and as distinct, as 
they do through the common tele- 
scope of more than 100 feet in length.” 

The planet Saturn is a most extra- 
ordinary object. 

“Ttisa ificent globe, ere apm 
by a aunben joule’ tan, attended by 
seven satellites, ornamented with equatorial 
belts, compressed at the poles, turning upon 
its axis, mutually eclipsing the ring and sa- 
tellites, and eclipsed by them ; the most dis- 
tant of the rings also turning upon its axis, 


* Where do these borders terminate? Rev. 





and the same oats with the farthest 
of the satellites ; al parts of the system 
of Saturn occasionally reflecting light on 
each other; the rings and moons illumi- 
nating the nights of the Saturnian, the 
globe and satellites enlightening the dark 
part of the rings; and the planet and ri 

throwing back the sun's beams upon the 
moon’s, when they are deprived of them at 
the time of their conjunctions.” P. 361. 


—_o— 


80. A Revision and Explanation of the Geo- 
graphical and Hydrographical Terms, and 
those of a Nautical Character, relating 
thereto, with Descriptions of Winds, 
Storms, Clouds, Changes which take place 
in the Atmosphere, &c. By John Evans, 
Lieut.R. N. 12mo. pp. 180. Plates. 


THIS is an useful little book, judi- 
ciously compiled, and accompanied 
with interesting discussions, where 
the subject admits it. Landsmen 
ought to it, in order to under- 
stand the terms used in nautical geo- 
graphy ; and to those engaged in mak- 
Ing voyages, it will be a good study on 
board, to relieve the tedious hours. 
Illustrative plates are added. Among 
these are representations of the clouds, 
according to Mr. Howard’s Nomen- 
clature. He has classified the clouds 
under seven modifications, and given 
them appellations which, in our judg- 
ment, partake more of an imitation of 
Linnzan phraseology, than of a real 
character of the object. This we know, 
that clouds assume no other then the 
following forms,—1. streaks ; 2. heaps; 
3. veins; and, 4. spots. The second 
class deserves an attention which has 
not be «: sufficiently paid to it. These 
clouds often form the beau ideal of the 
finest mountain, rock, and lake scenery. 
In a mild evening the sheet of atmo- 
sphere often assimilates large pieces of 
water broken by the clouds into is- 
lands, promontories, bays, gulphs, and 
rocky, wooded, and mountainous 
shores, which surpass every thing co- 
pied from nature on land. It is the 
more necessary to mention this advan- 
tage of good subjects for sketches, be- 
cause in ceiling-painting and back- 
grounds, there is not any attention 
paid to the various patterns which 
clouds present. They are merely 
worked, ex arbitrio, in light and shade, 
for setting off the picture. However, 
our object is to recommend study of 
the clouds, for mountain and lake 
scenery in particular. 
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31. Thoughis on an illustrious Exile, occa- 
sioned by the Persecution of the Protestants 
in 1815, with other Poems. By Hugh 
Stuart Boyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 54. 


Mr. BOYD is a Greek scholar; an 
energetic poet (as most blank-verse 
men are); and we are truly glad to 
see once more the unimprovable classi- 
cal style, recently neglected for the 
rhymed prose which was brought into 
vogue by Lord Byron. 

he following extract from the 
Electra of Sophocles may, we hope, 
please the man of Greek taste, and, in 
our judgment, no taste was ever its 
mod e care not for Asiaticisms, 
**barbaric pearls and gold,” ginger- 
bread and gilding ; but the Parthenon, 
the Belvidere Apollo,—we would it 
were not “‘ idolatry to kneel.” 


An Extract FroM THE ELEcTRA 
OF SOPHOCLES. 
She is holding in her hand an urn, 
which, as she supposed, contains the 
ashes of her brother. 


*¢O thou memorial of my best belov’d! 
Sole remnant of Orestes ; ill responding 
To those fair hopes with which I sent thee 
hence. 
Lo! in my hands I bear thee, nothing now; 
How bright and glorious did I send thee 
forth ! [failed, 
Oh! that the springs of ebbing life had 
Before I doomed thee to a foreign land, 
Torn from these arms, to be from death 
preserved. [found 
Then dying, thou hadst slept in peace, and 
A common portion of thy father’s tomb. 
But now exiled, a lonely fugitive ; 
Thou diest hapless, from thy sister severed. 
It was not mine thy decent limbs to lave, 
Nor was it mine, though well it had become 


me, 

To bear thine ashes from the blazing pile ; 

But by strange hands composed, thou com’st 
unto me 

A little heap within a narrow urn, 

Alas ! alas! the ineffectual care, 

With which in happier times I reared thy 
youth. 

O toil to me most sweet! assuredly 

Thy mother loved thee not as I have loved 
thee; 

No servant tended thee as I have tended. 

Yes, I was called the sister of Orestes. 

Lo! in one day my blooming hopes are 
blasted 


> 
Dying with thee; for, sweeping all away, 
Like the impetuous whirlwind, thou art 
one! 
Gone is my father; I have died with thee. 
My foes exult, and my—oh ! not my mother ; 
She maddens in her joys; concerning whom 
Thou oft didst send me intimation sweet, 


[Feb. 
That thou one day wouldst burst upon my 


view, 
And shine the great avenger ! But that hope, 
The unpropitious daemon, thine and mine, 
Hath scattered on the gale; to me trans~ 
mitting, 
Ah! sad exchange for thy beloved form, 
A heap of ashes, and an empty.shade. 
Ah me! ah me! alas ! thou piteous corse ! 
A most disastrous journey hast thou ta’en, 
My brother ; for it hath destroyed Electra. 
Thou hast indeed destroyed me, my beloved, 
Wherefore admit me to thine own abode. 
Receive me, nothing now, unto thyself, 
Who now art nothing; that with thee be- 


neath, [here, 
I may hereafter dwell. When thou wert 
I shared thy lot ; and dying, I desire 
The sweet communion of my brether’s grave. 
To me the dead appear exeinpt from woe.” 
pp- 41, 42. 
This is excellently translated. But 
we do not like the Greek verses ; they 
are jingles, the cymbals only of a tam- 
bourin. Witness the following to 
Clara: 


Xxeue, wagimyogin, Teelic, wasdevuce, 
yAuxacpa. 


Mr. Boyd may say that it is a better 
line than many of Ovid's ;—true, but 
Ovid had nota Greek taste. Virgil had. 


-—6-— 


32. A complete System of Punctuation 3 
Sounded and established upon fixed Princi- 
ples, &c. By Charles James Addison. 
12mo. pp. 103, 


Mr. ADDISON objects to the 
usual doctrine of stops, as being merely 
landing-places for going up reading- 
stairs. He says, that they ought to 
mark the sense, ‘so to separate the 
portions of matter, as to class the differ- 
ent subjects which compose a discourse 
in such a manner, that those subjects 
may be kept connected, which, when 
united, are calculated to impress on 
the mind of the reader the precise 
meaning of his author.” Pref. v. 

So long as sentences are linked to- 
gether in inseparable connexion, no 
regard is to be had of their length. 
Not even a comma is to appear. Thus 
he would utterly divest of stops the 
following sentence: 


*« We are only induced to notice the case 
from the circumstance of its appearing that 
the man bas been known to have been for 
some years employed as an egent for fur- 
thering the secret designs of some persons 
whese circumstances and situations in life 


have enabled them tv liberally reward him 
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for the services which he has rendered 
them.” P.17. 

It is certain that men will not write 
their native language grammatically 
and by rule. Expression is so prompt 
and natural, that it would be like go- 
ing to a dancing-master or drill ser- 
jeant to learn to walk, if they studied 
the construction of sentences. There 
is no probability, therefore, that they 
will go out of their usual mode of 
punctuation ; and printers are the 
only men who we effect Mr. Addi- 
son’s purpose. Very long sentences 
without - Mea Aen, Hoes a bad 
mode of reading ; but a new modifica- 
tion upon Mr. Addison’s principles 
would be eligible. 


—@— 

33. Observations on the Causes and Evils of 
War, &c. By Thos. Thrust, late Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. Intended as an 
Apology for withdrawing himself from the 
Naval Service. Part I. 8vo. pp. 84. 

IT is certainly a hard case that a 
fighting-cock should kill an unoffend- 
ing craven ; that the earthquake should 
swallow a child in a nmr and that 
mee should create vices ; but so it 

as been ordained by Providence, and 
as God cannot be the author of evil, 
we are inclined to think that such evil 
is only permitted, because it is a ne- 
cessary instrament of effecting some 
greater good. The laws of life and 
death, says Paley, are in the economy 
of the universe, probably connected 
with principles which are unknown 
to us. Hitherto the only means of 
effecting universal peace has been the 

Roman one, of being too powerful 

for successful opposition ; but a golden 

age has no more resulted from long 
states of peace than it has from those 
of war. There has only been less 
waste of life and property. Bishop 

Watson, in the Apology for the Bible, 

has sufficiently philosophized the sub- 

ject of war, and to him we refer our 

readers. Captain Thrust says (p. 25), 

“that when Christianity arrives at 

maturity, armies will disappear ;” and 

no doubt we shall catch sparrows, 
when we can put salt on their tails. 

For our parts, while bulls fight im the 

fields, while fish prey upon each other, 

while wolves devour sheep, while pas- 
sions produce vices, we shall think ar- 
mies necessary instruments of security, 
authority, and independence ; and, like 
fire, be good servants, though they may 
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be bad masters. The process of war- 
fare is one of mischief and misery, and 
so is that of losing a limb by amputa- 
tion; but the consequence may be 
self-preservation. We deny that the 

rofession of arms is incompatible with 

a For his own view of the 
question, Capt. Thrust is an able advo- 


cate, 
-—-@-—— 


34, The English in Italy. In 8 vols, small 
8vo. Saunders and Otley, 


THE work now before us must not 
be considered as a mere novel ; the in- 
cidents contained in the course of the 
five Tales of which it consists being al- 
together the fruits of observations made 
during a residence of several yéars in 
the Peninsula. The pencil of the 
writer appears to have been confined 
to sketches from the life; imagination 
here and there superadding a colour- 
ing, merely to deck forth, not to su- 
persede the truth. The Tales display 
considerable skill in their management, 
are fruitful in incident, and 
from their subject-matter a deep claim 
upon the attention of the English 
reader. They afford a variety of anec- 
dotes connected with many eminent 
and remarkable characters who have 
crossed the Alps, together with an ac- 
curate delineation of the customs and 
manners of the modern Italians. 

The Tales, which do not easily ad- 
mit of abridgment or extract, are en- 
titled as follows:—1. L’Amoroso. 2. 
Il Politico. 3. Il Zingari. 4. Sbar- 
buto. 5. Il Critico. 


—o— 


35. Epigrammata é purioribus Grece An- 
thologie fontilus hausit ; Annotationibus 
Jacobsii, de Bosch, et aliorum instruzit ; 
suas sulinde notulas et tabulam Scrip- 
torum Chronologicam adjunzxit Joannes 
Edwards, A.M. 8vo. pp. 374. 

THE Greek Epigram is admired by 
all scholars for its beautiful simplicity, 
though it may not gratify Jest-book 
taste. It has an exquisite delicacy of 
texture, like the fine bloom on the 
flower, which delights the man of 
high and unadulterated mind. The 
fact is, these glorious Ancients knew 
nothing of metaphysics, the bane of 
modern poetry. They did not distil 
nature and feeling, and instead of creat- 
ing a stronger.spirit, produce only an 
insipid water. No man of soul would 





prefer Petrarch to Anacreon, or wish 
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to wiredraw the simple Greek toast of 
«* Health to the pretty Leucasia,” into 
a laboured compliment. We shall 
extract two of the Epigrams before 
us. The first is a complete speci- 
men of the Greek aQeAua : 


Farpos, xos Aarim, nas xwTAov Cupnce y 
xxb WIN 
EavSsrans, xocs 3Up Gps KAT HEOLLEVOY, 
‘2 Luxn, Qackes oe to ix tHv05, 0 wore 
XOb WS, 
Oux oda yrwon, Sucpoge, TuPojevn. 
P. 89. 
** The playing and prattling and talking 
eye, and singing of Xanthippe, and the fire, 
already got mastery, will burn you up, 
my soul! The cause, when and how it 
happened, [ know not. You will know, ill- 
fated wretch, when you are burning.” 


(Gr. Smoking with the flame, tv$o- 
peevn.) 

Another specimen has a_ bolder 
character, and is admirable for a fine 
climax :-— 

"Opmar’ tus “Hpns, Medurn, ras x¢epees 
*"AOnvns, — [Orzsdoc, 

Tous pafous TlaQuns, ra oPupa rns 

Evdaspwy & Parrwy ot, TeToAGsos bors 


G&KOUE, [mov 
“Hysdeos 3° & Qirwr, abaveros 3” 6 ya- 
P. 128. 


** You have the eyes of Juno, Melitd, 
the hands of Minerva, the bosom of Venus, 
and the feet of Thetis. Happy is he who 
looks upon you; thrice happy he who hears 
you; a demigod is he who kisses you; an 
immortal he who marries you.” 


The reader will observe, that we 
have translated QiArw by osculor, as the 
meaning, in our My ae most appli- 
cable to the sense. We regret that Mr. 
Edwards has not given a Latin version 
of the Epigrams, for, though it is im- 
possible to approve of reading Greek 
through translations, a perfect know- 
ledge of the language is so limited, 
that few will take the trouble of stu- 
dying books consisting of Greek only. 

ow this we think a great misfortune. 
The Greek classics in general are mo- 
dels of high taste. The study of them 
both in verse and prose, is the way to 
form superior style, and cultivate su- 
perior sentiment.—Students of Greek 
will have the opportunity, through 
Mr. Edwards's collection, of seeing 
Greek sentiment in its native elegance. 


Epigrams.—Janus. [Feb. 


That is no small treat; it is like their 
sculpture, full of expression, in some 
instances almost divine. Mr. Ed- 
wards will accept our warmest com- 
mendations for Ris scholar-like_man- 
ner of editing this work. 


—-o— 
86. Janus; or the Edinburgh Literary 
Almanack. Oliver and Boyd. 

THIS is the first volume of a Scotch 
Annual present, intended by its intrin- 
sic merits to become more popular 
than the London Forget Me Not, Li- 
terary Souvenir, &c.; and, like them, 
consists of a mixture of the grave and 
sombre with the light and gay; but, 
unlike them, is unembellished. 

In some of the London periodicals, 
the inappropriateness of the title is sug- 
gested; the writers contending that 
there is nothing whatever in the vo- 
lume like an almanack; bot if they 
had been aware of the derivation of 
Almanack, as given by Golius, they 
would not thus have hastily condemn- 
ed it. This writer says, that through- 
out the East it is customary, at the be- 
ginning of the year, for the suljects to 
make presents to their Princes, which 
were called Almanha, that is, handsels 
or New Year’s gifts. 

The “‘ Thoughts on Bores,” by “A 
Bore” [deprecating Bore], bored us to 
such a degree, that we were obliged 
to throw the book aside, and revel in 
the fower-gardens of Parnassus to ob- 
tain relief. 

The Maxims from Goéthe consist 
of such common-place expressions, as 
**What you do not understand, you 
cannot ess,” &c. &c. :—but they 
are by Goéthe, and German literature 
is so popular, that we cannot trans- 
gress the rules of fashion, by not ad- 
miring them! Then, en suite, we 
haye a leaf of ** Leaves,” equally com- 
mon-place with the Maxims. We 
cannot agree with “Honour is like 
steel; breathe and it is stained.” If it 
had been written, ‘“‘ Honour is like 
steel, breathe and it is ¢arnished,’’ it 
would much more resemble that me- 
tal; but honour once tarnished by the 
breath of calumny, does not so return 
to its original splendour. 

In the Poetry, a rich collection was 
expected ; the disappointment there- 
fore is greatly augmented. Most of 
the pieces, which are but translations 
from the German, are hardly above 
mediocrity, and by far below the cur- 
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roductions of the London 
We must en- 


considered as a specimen ; but even in 
this nosegay the prettiest flower has 
been transplanted from the columns of 
a daily newspaper. 

There are, however, some very su- 


] perior prose effusions in this volume, 


such as the History of Alischar and 
Smaragdine (one of the newly disco- 
vered 1001 nights, which is a pleasing 
specimen of an English version of the 
stories thus regained, promised by a 
friend of the editor of Janus): Mous- 
tache, a pretty morceaux taken from 
the Anecdotes du dix-neuvieme siecle ; 
a preface that may serve for all modern 
works of imagination ; the Bohemian 
Gardener ; and one or two good Scotch 
tales. 

Upon the whole, this ‘ Literary 
Almanack” can never become so 
pular as the ** Forget Me Not,” “ Li- 
terary Souvenir,” &c. ; for, besides be- 
ing destitute of embellishments, in 
which the latter excel, it is even infe- 
rior to them in literary merit, particue 
larly in the poetical department. 


—@— 


37. Rise and Progress of the Silk Trade in © 


all Parts of the World, but more particu- 
larly in England, from the earliest Period 
to 1826. By César Moreau, French Vice 
Consul in London, &c. &c. Folio. Treut- 
tel and Wiirtz. 


M. MOREAU is well known to 
the commercial world by his former 
publications on British Trade and on 
the E. I. Company. The subject of 
this present Publication is particularly 
interesting at this moment, when our 
own Silk Manufacturers are trembling 
at the prospect of the arrival of that 
time when the prohibition on French 
Silks is to be removed, and foreign 
Silks admitted to importation on the 
payment of a moderate duty. It is a 
certain fact, that the Silk Manufac- 
ture has greatly flourished in this 
country for many years under strict 
prohibition; how far it was prudent 
to make so great a change as that now 
on the eve of being tried, we must 
leave to others to determine; but we 
doubt not the prayer of the Distressed 
Manufacturers wil be duly and pro- 
perly considered. 

_ The author has given a rapid sketch, 
in chronological order, of the princi- 
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1 facts handed down to us in the 

istory of the Silk Trade, illustrated 
by many curious Tables. But the his- 
tory of the Trade in this country of 
course chiefly arrests our attention. 

The following Sumptuary law was 
made in 1554, for restraining the ex- 
travagance and vanity of the lower 
classes of people in England, and also 
for encouraging the English Manufac- 
tures : 

«© Whoever shall wear silk in or upon his 
hat, bonnet, girdle, scabbard, hose, shoes, 
or spur-leather, shall be imprisoned for 
three months, and forfeit 10/. excepting 
Magistrates of Corporations, and persons of 
higher rank. And if any person knowing 
his servant to offend against this law, da 
not put him forth of his service within 
14 days, or shall retain him again, shall 
forfeit 1001.” 

This statute, as destractive of trade, 
was repealed in the first year of King 
James I. 

The year 1685 is the most remark- 
able xra of the commerce of Silks in 
England. The impolitic revocation of 
the Edict of Nantz propagated in Eng- 
land the knowledge of the fabrication 
of Silk Goods. Nearly 7000 indus- 
trious refugees settled in England or 
Ireland ; and introduced many branches 
of their art before unknown in this 
country. 

But it is with the year 1786, that 
the most laborious part of M. Moreau’s 
task commences. He then addresses 
himself to his readers in the language 
of numerical figures, **the only me- 
thod of discussing an important sub- 
ject resting upon positive facts, and re- 

ulsive of every arbitrary calculation.” 
This is done in five very important ta- 
bles, shewing the state of the Silk Trade 
between Great Britain and all parts of 
the world, from 1786 to 1823. Of the 
minuteness and labour employed in 
these calculations we cannot speak too 


highly. 

These Tables are followed by the 
Report, with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence, of the Committee of the House 
of Lords on the Silk Trade; and the 
whole concludes with much other use- 
ful information, digested into the form 
of Tables. 

This Pamphlet is, moreover, a Lib- 
liographical curiosity, being wholly 
litho raphed, a form very convenient 
to ex ‘bit the intricate tables which 
com the greater part of the work. 


We are happy to hear that M. Mo- 
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reau has it in contemplation to pub- 
lish other works on the Finances, Na- 
vigation, &c. of Great Britain ; and 
we heartily wish success to his arduous 
and useful labours. 


—@-— 


38. The Prospect, and other Poems, by 
Epwarp Moxon, isa collection of Poems 
by an author who has disarmed criticism by 
an appeal to the adverse circumstances 
under which these poems were composed. 
We would much rather direct our censure 
against those whose injudicious praise may 
have induced a worthy man to commit his 
crudities to the ordeal of public opinion. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam was held to be 
good in literature as in business; there is a 
standard of excellence by which the pro- 
ductions of mind and the efforts of a craft 
must be judged; and it is but Jidtle to say 
of a poem that it is well done for a Plough- 
we or of a furrow that is straight for a 

oet. 


89. The Maid of the Greek Isles, &c. is @ 
volume far below the current productions 
of mediocrity: vulgarity of sentiment and 
coarseness of expression are its leading 
characteristics; and yet the author in his 
Preface speaks reprovingly of the ‘ scum- 
all crowd who surround the Temple of 

ame. 





40. Of the Legends of Gallaway, or a series 
of Traditions illustrative of antient History, 
Customs, Manners, and Superstitions, the 
best is **The Miller of Eldrig.” Should 
the author continue his labours he must 
descend from the stilts of his grandilo- 
quence, and employ a more natural and 
unaffected style. hat shall be said of 
such phraseology as the following :—* a 
torrent of mental laceration;” ‘* oscillate 
in a state of dubiety ;” ‘ the periphery of 
the circle of suspicion ;” ‘* the hydrostatic 
balance of impartial justice,” &c. Did the 
author ever read the ‘* Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland?” Let 
him give us a volume (we express but the 
wish of a contemporary when we ask that 
some gifted pen would give us a col- 
lection of Scottish Highland Tales). Let 
him give us a volume resembling in the 
slightest degree in its nature and truth 
the Irish collection to which we have 
alluded, and he will earn for himself a more 
permanent reputation than we dare promise 
to the inflated production before us. 





41. Zone; a Levantine Sketch, and other 
Poems, is an elegant m worthy of pe- 
rusal, but destined, we fear, like many poems 
of the same character, to be read and to be 
fergotien. It belongs to a schvol of which 
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the disciples are numerous, where a talent 
for imitation is the substitute for imven- 
tion, and the memory is more drawn upon 
than the imagination. There is, however, 
a grace and delicacy of sentiment in these 
poems, which evince a refinement of taste ; 
and it is no slight merit they ss, that 
they may be read without offence to the 
most fastidious ear. 


42. There is talent sufficient in the Poetical 
Trifles, by a Youth, to produce that fu- 
ture repentance for his hasty indiscretion 
in listening to the solicitation of friends, 
which is the invariable fate of immature 
publication. In the spirit of kindness we ad- 
vise our young poet to buy up and destroy; 
and though ‘to tarry at Jericho until his 
beard be grown” might appear to indicate 
an overweening fondness for this manly 
appendage, yet so much delay as would 
ripen the fruit of which the blossom is 
promising, he will not think us, we hope, 
unreasonable in recommending. 


43. The Englishman’s Library is a kind of 
Westminster Abbey in the form of a book, 
where all the glorious events and characters 
connected with our national history are 
brought into ‘one view. These books con- 
tribute to form the “ national soul,” which 
is the distinctive character of Englishmen; 
and are particularly adapted to the reading 
of youth at school, and adults of narrow 
education. 


44. Mr. Mowck Mason has published some 
Suggestions relative to the Project of a Survey 
and Valuation of Ireland; together with 
some remarks on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Mr, 
Monck Mason is the author of an excellent 
History of the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. What he proposes is, a Statis- 
tical Survey of Ireland, under Government 
authority; and the thing speaks for itself, 
upon the obvious principle of evidence pre- 


ceding judgment. 


45. The Sermons for Sunday Evenings, on 
the Ten Commandments, are eloquent, and 
written in a neat and correct style. 


46. Questions on Herodotus, printed at 
Oxford, will be found useful as landmarks to 
all who wish to study that historian accu- 
rately; and to the tutor, or to'any one who 
desires to renew his acquaintance with 
ancient Greek History, they are indispen- 
sably necessary. (Questions on Thucydides 
are in a course of publication; as well as 
Maps and Pians illustrative of Herodotus, 
forming the first branch of an ancient Atlas 
on an extensive scale, 
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Cambridge, Feb. 3.—The late Dr. Smith’s 
annual prizes of 25/1. each to the two best 
ficients in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, among the commencing Bache- 
lors of Arts, were on Friday adjudged to 
Mr. Wm. Law, of Trinity, and Mr. W. H. 
Hanson, of Clare Hall, the first and fourth 
Wranglers. 
Sir Wm. Browne’s Gold Medals—The 
—- for the present year are—for the 
reEK Ope—* Delphi.” 
Latm Ope *¢ Tris 
Pluvius describitur Arcus.” —Hor. 
Greek EricgramM—’'Exwy dexovrs ye bupew. 
Latin Erigram—‘* Eloquiumve oculi, 
eut facunda silentia lingue.” 





Ready for Publication. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerarp Nos. 

A Series of Historical Discourses, illus- 
trating the Book of Genesis. By the Rev. 
Francis Cross, of Cheltenham. 

The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland, comprising an ample Historical 
Account of its Roman Catholic Church, and 
the introduction of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. 

Part V. of Sermons and Plans of Sermons 
(never before published). By the late Rev. 
Josep Benson. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, London, to 
commemorate the Accession of His Most 
Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth. 
By the Rev. Joun Ansiss, Rector. 

Js this Religion?.or a Page from the 
Book of the World. By the Author of 
“© May You Like It.” 

The Labours of Idleness ; or Seven Nights 
Entertainments. By Guy Pensevat. 

A Collection of the most interesting State 
Trials prior to the Revolution of 1688, re- 
viewed and illustrated. By Samuet Marcu 
Purtuirps, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
France. By Wittiam-Rat Witson, Esq. 
Author of ‘« Travels in the Holy Laud.” 

Practical View of the Present State of 
Slavery in the West Indies. By ALEXANDER 
Barcuay. 

Waterloo, a Poem, in five Cantes. By 
J. H. Brapriecp. 

Ne. XXXVII of Barrron’s History and 
Antiquities of the Cathedrals of England,” 
being the third portion of Exeter Cathedral. 

No, II of Pucin and Le Keux’s “ Speci- 
a of the Architectural Antiquities of 

ormandy,” containing twenty Engravings. 

No, Xi of ¢ eaiedees af the Public 
Edifices of London,” containing Seven En- 

Gent. Maa. February, 1826. 


gravings, with Histories and Descriptions of 
the College of Physicians, the Church of 
St. Peter Le Poor, the Horse Guards, New- 

Frees Ashburnham House, and the East 
ndia House. 

A New Volume in 4to. entitled, ‘* The 
Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing, as exemplified in the House of John 
Soane, Esq.” 

ring for Publication. 

The Derivation of the Names of the 
Cities, principal Market Towns, and Re- 
markable Villages in every County in Eng- 
land, with Notices of their Local Antiquities, 
and Peculiar Customs and Amusements, 
from the most authentic sources. To be 
illustrated with Anecdotes, Historical, Lo- 
cal, and Traditi . By Mr. Jouw H. 
Brapy, Son of the Author of * Clavis Ca- 
lendaria.” 

Greece vindicated, being the result of 
observations made during a visit to the 
Morea and Hydra in 1825. To which is 
added, an examination of the Journals of 
Messrs. Pechio, Emerson, and Humphry. 
By Count Aceseno Patmeo. 

Ornithologia, or The Birds, a Poem, in 
Two Parts; with an introduction to their 
Natural History, and copious Notes. By 
James Jennines, Author of ‘* Observations 
on the Dialects of the West of England,” 
&e. &e. 

Recollections of a Pedestrian. By the 
Author of ** The Journal of an Exile.’ 

Mr. Carne’s Letters from the East. 

Mr. Gopwin’s second volume of the 
History of the Commonwealth. 

Sir Jonan Barrinoton’s Historic Anec- 
dotes of Ireland during his own times, with 
Secret Memoirs of the Union. 

Mr. Mitter’s Biographical Sketches of 
recently living British Characters. 

Tales round a Winter Hearth. By Jane 
and Anna-Maria Porter. 

A Picturesque Tour in Spain, reat. 
and along the Coast of Africa, from Tan- 
giers to Tetuan. By J. Taytor, Knight of 
the Royal Order of the Legion of Honour, 
and one of the Authors of the ‘ Voyage 
Pittoresque dans l’Ancienne France.” 

The Book of Nature ; being a succession 
of Lectures formerly delivered at the Surrey 
Institution, as a popular Illustration of the 
general Laws Phenomena of Creation. 
By Dr. Joun-Mason Goons, F.R.S. 


Mopern Greex Literature. 
Notwithstanding the horrors of war in 
which the Greeks are perpetually engaged, 
they are not entirely negligent of Literature. 
Some of their Periodical Works are even 
tolerably well supported. The Hellenic 
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Chronicle (‘Exanvixa Xpovixa), is published 
at Missolonghi, twice a week, though, for 
want of sufficient matter, or from other 
causes, several numbers are at times com- 
pressed into one. Thus the paper of the 
30th of Nov. is numbered 90 to 93. This 
journal is neatly printed in quarto, with 
good types. Its motto is an aphorism of 
Franklin, ‘¢ Ta aAeiw &¢eAn Tors wAssogs,” 
i. e. ** The greatest utility to the greater 
number.” ‘The price is six Spanish dollars 
annual subscription, payable in advance, ex- 
clusive of postage.—Ihe Gazette published 
at Hydra, has the title of ** ‘O gidos re 
Nous,” literally, ‘* The friend of the law,” 
which sounds hetter in French, L’ami de la 
Loi.” It has a good type, but very coarse 
paper. It is also published twice a week in 
quarto, price annually, seven Spanish dollars. 


Its motto is taken from the Politics of 


Aristotle : * ‘Qaweg yag te reAeiw9ev BerriZoy 
Tw Conwy avSewmos tsi, ovTw ua xwgiadey 
Nope xa Aixns yeipicoy wavrav;” ** As 
man, when educated and enlightened, is the 
noblest and best of all living creatures, so 
without law and justice, he is the worst of 
all.”,—Journals are published at Athens and 
Napolia.—There is a Greek paper (‘O TsAs- 
yeages), the Telegraph, published at Vienna. 


Royat Society or LiTerature. 


The first general meeting of this Society, 
held under and in pursuance of its char- 
ter of incorporation, took place on the 15th 
imst. at the Society’s chambers in Parlia- 
ment-street. At one o'clock, the Hon. 
G. Agar Ellis, one of the vice-presidents, 
was called to the chair, and briefly addressed 
the assembly. He described the progress 
which had been made by the Institution since 
last year. Cherished by the countenance of 
a King who was justly entitled to be called 
the Patron of Literature, it had obtained 
that Charter which gave it a new degree of 
stability and importance, and placed it in a 
condition, with regard to its general in- 
terests, every way most satisfactory. Very 
considerable accessions had also been made 
to the number of its members, so that it 
now enrolled about 250 names, many of 
them distinguished by the highest station, 
and others by standing in the foremost ranks 
of literary eminence, both at home and 
abroad. Its election of ten associates, to 
each of whom his Majesty’s annual gift of 
100 guineas was assigned, and its award of 
the medals* to persons whose works merit- 
ed that great honour, had met with universal 
approbation, and had served to remove 
every impression unfavourable to the Society 
remaining in the breasts of those who at its 
formation had felt doubts as to its principle, 
its objects, its utility, or the mode in which 





* Two annually of gold, of the value of 
50 guiness each, and beautifully executed. 
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its affairs were likely to be administered. 
He also stated, that a selection of the papers 
read at the Society’s meetings were printing 
for publication, as the first volume of its 
transactions: these would he found to he 
curious and interesting. The Society was 
engaged, besides, in an important work on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Having thus ex- 
plained the leading circumstances of the 
case, (which we regret that our memory 
does not enable ys to preserve in the ele- 
gant and impressive language of the speaker), 
the hon. gentleman proceeded to notice 
another point of much consequence, as con~ 
nected with the future prosperity of the 
Society. It had been, he mentioned, inti- 
mated to the council by Mr. Nash, that, in 
pursuance of a letter from the Right Hon. 
C, Arbuthnot, following a communication 
from Sir W. Knighton, (and which we 
doubt not emanated from the Throne itself) 
he, Mr. Nash, had reserved a scite for a col- 
lege or hall for the Society in the new square 
which was planned to occupy the Mews at 
Charing-cross. The situation was most 
eligible; and the expediency of erecting a 
permanent building for the meetings of the 
Society, and one suited to its character and 
purposes, had been so strongly felt, that it 
was determined immediately to form a fund 
to carry it into effect. To this fund, the 
Council had directed 200/. of the Society's 
ordinary revenue to be subscribed as a 
nucleus ; and it had already received the ad- 
dition of five hundred guineas in voluntary 
subscriptions from individual members. A- 
mong these he noticed a hundred guineas 
from the learned and respected President 
(the Bishop of Salisbury), and a like sum 
from the venerable Bishop of Durham, who 
had ever shewn himself the liberal friend 
to objects which contemplated the advance- 
ment of literature, or of any other design 
for the welfare of his fellow-creatures. ‘The 
hon. gentleman concluded by eloquently ex- 
horting every one present, and every mem- 
ber of the Society, to take an earnest interest 
in its prosperity, and tu act towards it in a 
manner which should tend to raise it in dig- 
nity, and render its labours more extensively 
beneficial, reflect honour upon themselves 
as individuals, and do credit to the Royal 
patronage under which it had sprung up, 
and by which it continued to be so graciously 
and munificently fostered. 

The Charter was now read by Mr. Wil- 
liam Tooke; and the new code of by-laws 
rendered necessary thereby, and which con- 
sisted chiefly of a remodelling of those 
by which the Society has been hitherto 
regulated, was read by Mr. Cattermole, the 
secretary. The principal alterations were, 
that subsequent to the 27th of April next, 
the fee of admission should be five instead 
of three guineas, and the annual subscription 
three instead of two guineas. The by-laws, 
&e. having been approved by the vote of 
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the meeting, the officers, council, &e. for 
the ensuing year were ballotted for. 

The result of the ballot having been de- 
clared by the scrutators, thanks were voted 
to Mr. W. Tooke for his zeal in procuring the 
Charter, and his liberality in refusing to ac- 
cept of any remuneration whatever for his 
professional services. 


Normanby. 


The literati of the province of Normandy, 
who had hitherto prosecuted their inquiries 
individually, have, within these few years, 
united and formed three learned Societies, 
whose labours promise to be eminently use- 
ful in the several pursuits of natural history, 
belles-lettres, and antiquity. 

The volume for 1824-5, printed by the 
Royal Academy (of Arts, Sciences, and 
Belles-Lettres,) at Caen, contains several 
Memoirs by MM. Herault, de Magneviile, 
and de Baudre, on various interesting sub- 
jects. In addition to this, and the Linuzan 
Society of Caen, a Society of Antiquaries 
was organized, and commenced its labours 
on the 24th ef January, 1824, embracing 
the departments of Seine inferieure, L’Eure. 
L’Orme, La Manche, and Calvados, united 
at Caen as the most central and the capital 
town of those districts. Their object is to 
collect and publish facts tending to throw 
a light upon, or to complete, the history of 
the country which has been successively uc- 
cupied by Celts, Gauls, Romans, Saxons, 
Franks, Neu-strians, and Normans. They 
propose to examine every thing which pro- 
mises to promote their object, from the 
stately ecclesiastical edifices to the rude aud 
mysterious Celt; and, by inspiring the taste 
and love of autiquity generally throughout 
the scene of their labours, to cause the ie- 
paration of, or to save from demolition, all 
those monnments and remaias which cannot 
or do not require to be removed from their 
original situation, and to deposit in their 
museums, as a place of safety, all other ob- 
jects, as MSS., medals, &c, rescued and pre- 
sented by their members, or persons un- 
connected with the Society. By the Third 
Article of their Statutes, the Society is to 
be composed of an indefinite number of 
members residing in the five departments 
before- mentioned, correspondents in all 
other countries whatsoever, and associates, 
who, without pursuing the study of antiquity 
themselves, shall desire to encourage the 
labours of the Society. Their number al- 
ready amounts to upwards of a hundred, 
amongst whom are the President, the Abbé 
de la Rue, Le chaude d’'Amsy, Lambert, 
Langlois, le Prevost, Phequit, and other 
distinguished antiquaries. By the 29th 
Article, a Committee of six Members is to 
examine the memoirs given into the Society, 
and to report those which they consider 
worth publishing in whole or a part. 

Thus chartered and formed on this plan, 
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the Society has already distinguished itself 
by the laborious assiduity of the individuals 
who compose it. The collection of the 
Museum, considering the short time it has 
existed, has a!ready advanced considerably, 
and in the last year they published two 8vo. 
volumes of their Memoirs, accompanied by 
an atlas of illustrative plates, and preceded 
by a most able report, by the Assistant Se- 
cretary, M. de Caumont, on the labours of 
the Society, giving an account of what 
each member had contributed under the 
different heads of Celtic, Roman, Medieval, 
and general Antiquity, from the date of its 
commencement in 1824. ‘The most im- 
portant are those on Roman Antiquities, 
discovered at Barjeux, in1$21, by M. Lam- 
bert: on the churches and castles in the 
department of La Manclie, by M. de Gere 
ville; on the Norman Troubadours, by M, 
Phiquet ; and on the religious architecture 
of the middle age, by M. de Caumont. 

It is difficult to determine whether this 
Society has generated and given an impulse 
to, or has itself arisen out of the great taste 
and pursuit of Antiquity which now exists 
in Normandy. Amongsé the numerous an- 
tiquarian works announced by M. Manuel 
at the commencement of last year, and 
most of which have appeared, are transla- 
tions, with notes, of the Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities of Ducarel, Dibdin’s Tour, a 
History of the Conquest, Histories and 
Notices of Bayeux, Caen, Dieppe, and 
other principal places, a reprint of the Ro- 
man de Row of Robert Wace, and various 
interesting works in general literature. As 
yet the sources of most of their essays are 
drawn from England. For their early poetry 
they apply to the MSS. of the British Mu- 
seum, and for architecture to the works of 
Bentham, Milner, Whittington, and nu- 
merous other writers on the subject, who 
are now superseded amongst us, 


Str. Mary Overy’s Cuurcn. 


It was with much pleasure we announced 
in our last, p. 2, that the Parishioners of 
St. Mary Overy’s had rallied for the pre- 
servation of their venerable Church, which 
was justly described by our late excellent 
Correspondent, J. Canter *, as “one of 
the last existing glories of London’s former 
splendour.”—We have now the satisfaction 
of recording a Letter, addressed by several 
Members of the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries, ‘‘ To the Parochial Authorities 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark,” which, whilst 
it is highly honourable to the antiquarian 
zeal and taste of the Writers, had, no doubt, 
considerable influeace with the Parishioners, 

* This may be a proper opportunity of 
referring to a masterly survey of St. Mary 
Overy’s Church, as it was in 1808, by our 
valuable Correspondent, ‘* An Architect,” 
in vol. LXxvill. pp. 606. 699. 
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who, at all events, have done themselves 
credit in reversing their former determi- 
nation. 

«* GentLEMEN — We, the undersigned 
Vice Presidents and Members of the Council 
of Antiquaries, have learned, with the deep- 
est regret, that it is contemplated by the 
Vestry of your parish to demolish the nave 
of the ancient conventual church of St. Mary 
Overie, now commonly called St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. - 

** As individual members of a Society 
which directs its special attention to our 
national antiquities, we trust that we shall 
not be deemed impertinently intrusive, if 
we respectfully submit the following obser- 
vations to your serious consideration. 

*¢ Your Church, which contains the tomb 
of Gower, one of the fathers of English 

try, is amongst the purest, most valua- 

le, and most beautiful specimens of the 
early pointed style, or Gothic, now existing 
in or near the Metropolis; although, in other 
parts of England there are some few larger 
examples of this style, still there are uone 


which, in the interior, exhibit it in a more 

genuine state; and it is, therefore, equally 

interesting to the historian, the antiquary, 
and the artist. 

** We feel great pleasure in bearing our 
testimony to the correct taste evinced by 
your parish in restoring the Choir of this 
Church to its original beauty and splendour. 

** This proof of zeal has induced us to 
address these representations to you, and to 
indulge the expectation that you will not 
hastily destroy the most important portion 
of a noble fabric, which, if it can be pre- 
served unmutilated and undefaced, will con- 
tinue to be one of the inost venerable and 
distinguished ornaments of the capital, and 
& monument, to the latest posterity, of 
your spirit and liberality. 

*¢We remain, Gentlemen, 

** Your most obedient and humble servants, 
C.W.W. Wyss. J. H. Marxrianp, 
H. Haiam. H. Exuis. 

H. Perris. F. Parcrave.” 

J. H. Merivare. 


—@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES, 

Jan. 12. T. Amyot, Esq. Treasurer, in 
the Chair. A paper was read, on the an- 
cient Bell Tower of the Chapel of St. Ste- 
phen, Westminster, by W. Capon, Esq.; 
accompanying the exhibition of a drawing 
shewing its condition in the year 1802. 

N. i. Nicolas, Esq. F. S. A. communi- 
eated, by the hands of Mr. Ellis, a letter 
from Mr. Edward Dyer to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Vice-Chamberlain to Qu. Elizabeth, 
in which some expressions occur that will bear 
no other construction but that of their re- 
ferring to a criminal intercourse between Hat- 
ton andthe Queen, well known to the confi- 
dential friends of the former. Among other 
allusions not to be misunderstood, Dyer men- 
tions the Queen’s advances to Hatton at 
first “in a good manner,” and her proba- 
ble change of behaviour at thé time he 
writes, ‘after satiety and fulness.” The 

rport of the letter is to counsel Hatton on 
fis conduct towards Elizabeth, cautioning 
him, that, although she had descended very 
low in frailties, as a woman, not to forget 
that she is still his sovereign; recommend- 
ing him also not to let the Queen see that 
he has any influence over her, and advising 
him with regard to his behaviour to Lei- 
cester. 

Feb. 2. Mr. Amyot in the Chair. Mr. 
Ellis communicated, in a letter to the 
President, two letters from the Duke and 
Duchess of Norfolk, to Thomas Cromwell, 
then Lord Privy Seal, forming a curious 

icture of fashionable life in the reign of 
SReasy the Eighth; and also illustrating the 
multifarious private as well as public busi- 
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ness, which at that time oceupied a Prime 
Minister, and which continued so to do, to 
a great extent, through the succeeding 
reigns, down to that of Elizabeth, when 
this usage appears to have ceased. 

The Duke was Thomas Howard, second 
of the title; the Duchess was his second 
wife, and mother of three sons by him, one 
of whom was the illustrious and unfortunate 
Lord Surrey. 

The Duke's letter expresses his willing- 
ness to be reconciled to his wife, if she will 
write to him, and disavow her accusation of 
his dragging her out of bed by her hair 
two days after her delivery, and woundin 
her in the head with his dagger; of which 
ill-treatment he protests his innocence in 
very strong and seemingly indi t terms. 
The iener al the cel ee Guilin 
Cromwell for his kindness to her, states, in 
nervous and decided language, her determi- 
nation not to live again with her husband, 
from whom she had been separated about 
three years, on account of the cruelty with 
which he had treated her; although she had 
but 50/. _ quarter to live upon. She ac- 
cuses a female who had been ** washer” in 
her nursery, of being the cause of her mis- 
fortunes, and to the Duke’s love for whom 
she ascribes the neglect and ill-treatment of 
herself. After requesting Cromwell to pro- 
cure her additional allowance, she reiterates 
her determination never to go back to her 
husband, who had neglected several ‘* mov- 
ing” letters she had formerly written to 
him. From the signature it appears that 
she had employed some other scribe im the 
letter, but a postcrips follows in her own 
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hand, in which she presents Cromwell with 


a cup as a new year's gift. 

Mr. NH. Nicoles cuniestintes a let- 
ter from a Member of the Council to the 
Earl of Leicester, describing the angry be- 
haviour of Queen Elizabeth to the Mem- 
bers of the Council in general, on her being 
informed of the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots; their fruitless supplications to her 
in favour of Secretary Davison, and other 
curious facts relating to Elizabeth’s con- 
cern, or supposed concern, in the death of 
Mary. 


Bristot Puitosoruicat anp LiTERARY 
Society. 


An interesting paper was lately read by 
the Rev. John Eden, on some Roman Anti- 
quities discovered on the vallum of Anto- 
nine since the publication of General Roy’s 
Observations; and communicated by the 
Rev. John Skinner, M.A. F.A.S. 

These interesting Roman Remains were 
noticed by the author in the autumn of the 
last year, while tracing the line of Anto- 
nine’s Vallum from Bowness to Old Kil 
Patrick. The first subject alluded to is pre- 
served in the wall of a farm-house, denomi- 
nated Nether Croy, situated at the foot of 
Croy Hill, near Kilsyth, where it was 
found not many years since, within the in- 
closure of the Roman Station. The stone 
(evidently a fragment of one of larger dimen- 
sions) measures sixteen inches in length by 
twelve in height, and retains three figures 
well executed in bas relief; the centre 
figure, an old man, having a full beard and 
close curled hair, is represented with a spear 
in his right hand, his left resting on an 
oblong hollow shield, placed upright on the 
ground, and reaching as high as his waist. 
‘Two beardless youths accompany him: that 
standing on his right hand, is sculptured in 
a similar dress and attitude as himself, with 
the same kind of spear and shield. 
third figure on the left of the elder person- 
age, has his shield elevated to the height of 
his breast, so as to protect the body; his 
spear resting on his right shoulder. The 
shields of the figures are of the same form 
and dimensions, ornamented with three 
compartments of squares and orbs; that of 
the middle figure retains a crescent or semi- 
circle, the points reversed, so as to form an 
arch or curviture above the upper arch or 
bass of his shield. The two first figures 
are clothed each inaclose garment, —_ 
hidden by a scarf or loose cloak, whic 

over the shoulders, and d ds in 

Ids in front, leaving the arms bare; the 
third has his cloak thrown aside, discovering 
a cuirass or coat of mail fitting close to his 
shape, and terminating below the waist in 
separate stripes or bandelettes, such as we 
observe on the coins and statues of the 
earlier Cxsars. ‘The other two, instead of 
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this fringe-like ornament, wear « kilt or 
short petticoat, reaching from the waist to 
the knee, very similar to the same kind of 
aor at present worn by the Highlanders, 
ndeed the person who first informed Mr. 
Skinner of this curious remain, happened to 
be the very mason employed to place it in 
the wall of the farm-house, and according to 
his own views of the subject, he described 
it as a memorial to three Highland Chief- 
tains, as he said the figures were dressed 
after the custom of the ancient inhabitants 
of the country. This, Mr. S. observes, is 
an unbiassed testimony that the habit 
adopted, and now worn by the Highlanders, 
is actually derived from that the Romans 
wore at least sixteen centuries ago, while 
residing among them. From the farmer 
residing at Nether Croy (who happened 
himself to be present when the stone was 
discovered, and inserted in the walls of the 
house,) Mr. Skinner learned, that there was 
an inscription attached to it, but purposely 
broken off by the mason in order to make it 
fit to its present situation. Mr. Skinner 
then proceeded to state his reasons for be- 
lieving that this interesting memorial was 
actually designed to represent the Emperor 
Severus and his two sons, Caracalla and 
Geta, and was erected by the soldiers sta- 
tioned at Croy Hill fortress, to commemo- 
rate some important event terminated under 
their auspices while in Britain. The learned 
Gentleman first endeavoured to substantiate 
his opinions by entering into a detailed ac- 
count of the campaigns of Severus, accom- 
panied by his sons, in Caledonia, where his 
operations being principally directed against 
the Caledonian, the vw of forts esta- 
blished within the Vallum of Antonine, 
nearly seventy years before, must necessa- 
rily have been his head-quarters. He then 
showed, by several inscriptions, how exact 
the Romans were in leaving memorials of 
their victories apd military exploits. Two 
mutilated stones, independently of that 
under consideration, Mr. Skinner stated to 
have himself noticed during his late excur- 
sion. One preserved in the wall of the 
same farin-house at Nether Croy, repre- 
senting a captive couching beneath, and 
supporting a circular band or wreath, in the 
centre of which there seems to have been 
an inscription to Victory, the two first let- 
ters VI being retained; the other part is 
broken off. To the right of the circle is 
executed a female figure in bas relief, in- 
tended probably for the good genius of the 
Roman people: she is represented near] 
naked, standing between two pillars, whic 
are ornamented with a waving line, extend~- 
ing from the base to the —- after the 
manner of some retained in Durham Cathe- 
dral and Waltham Abbey, erected about the 
time of the Norman Conquest, and gene- 
rally, but erroneously, supposed to have 
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been invented by the architects of that pe- 
riod. The second inscription, which seems 
to refer to the victory of Severus, he saw in 
a farm-yard within the lines of the Roman 
fortress at Achendavy, near Kirkintulloch. 
It is deeply and well cut, on a fragment of 
stone, evidently part of a lar laureated 
coron, or wreath, dedicated to Mars by the 
Ale of the second legion quartered there. 

In the second place, Mr. S. supported 
his opinions from the general appearance, 
age, and military accoutrements of this Ro- 
man trio; by reference to the coins of that 
era, by the similarity of portrait, dress, and 
accoutrements, availing himself of the assist- 
ance and light which Montfaucon has 
thrown upon the subject. The concluding 
remarks of the Essay we shal! give in the 
author's own words :—** If what I have col- 
lected from various sources to identify this 
interesting remain of Imperial Rome, prove 
satisfactory, my end is fully answered, and I 
have only to express a hope, the stone will 
be carefully preserved, as it is undoubtedly 
the only memorial in Britain which can 
boast of retaining the effigies of three Em- 
perors, all of whom were so actively engaged 
in transactions convected with the earliest 
periods of our history. Moreover, the 
principal personage in the group, after hav- 
ing visited almost every part of his exten- 
sive dominions, and fought aud conquered 
in every quarter of the known world, at 
length breathed his last at York, making 
this once hostile territory in fact his last 
home, his final resting place from toil. I 
cannot conclude this article of the Croy 
Hill discoveries, without noticing another 
interesting remain, which I believe hitherto 
has escaped observation: it is an Altar dedi- 
cated to the Nymphs, dug up in the same 
station, and now preserved in the garden 
belonging to Nether Croy Farm; the in- 
scription VEXILATIO. LEG. VI. VIC. 
indicates, it was done Ly the sixth Legion, 
styled Victrix, but under whose direction, 
or on what account, I will not pretend to 
say, since the last two lives, which would 
convey this information, are imperfect. Were 
the ground properly excavated, within the 
limits of the ancient fort on Croy Hill, 
much valuable information might be ob- 
tained,” 


Antiquarian 


Cuemicat Examination oF Grecian 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The following is an abstract of a paper on 
this subject read before the Royal society 
on 17th Nov.: 

On the Changes that have taken place 
in some ancient alloys of Copper, in a letter 
from John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. to Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Bart. Pres. R. S.—In this let- 
ter Dr. Davy, who is pursuing a train of sci- 
entific researches in the Mediterranean, 
describes the effects which time and the 
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elements have produced on various Grecian 
antiquities. he first he examined was a 
helmet of the antique form, found in a shal- 
low part of the sea between the citadel of 
Corfu and the village of Castrartis, which 
was partly covered with shells, and with an 
incrustation of carbonate of lime. Its en- 
tire surface, as well where invested with 
these bodies as where they were absent, pre- 
sented a mottled appearance of greer, 
white, and red, The green portions con- 
sisted of the submuriate and the carbonate 
of copper, the white chiefly of oxide of tin, 
and the red of protoxide of copper in octa- 
hedral crystals, mingled with octahedrons of 
pure metallic copper. Beneath these sub- 
stances the metal was quite bright, and it 
was found by analysis to consist of copper, 
and 18.5 percent. of tin. A nail of a simi- 
Jar alloy from a tomb at Ithaca, and a mir- 
ror from a tomb at Samos, in Cephalonia, 
presented the same appearances, but in less 
distinct ; crystallization: the mirror was 
composed of copper alloyed with about six 
per cent. of tin, and ininute portions of 
arsenic and zinc. A variety of ancient 
coins, from the cabinet of a celebrated col- 
lector at Sauta Maura, presented similar 
appearances, and afforded corresponding re- 
sults; the white incrustations being oxide 
of tin, the green consisting of carbonate 
and submuriate of copper, and the red of 
the protoxide of the same metal; some 
having a dingy appearance arising from the 
presence of black oxide of copper mingled 
with portions of the protoxide. Dr. Davy 
was unable te detect any relation between 
the composition of the respective coins and 
their state of preservation, the variations in 
this respect which they presented appearing 
to arise rather from the circumstances under 
which they had been exposed to the mine- 
ralizing agents. In conclusion, Dr. Davy 
observed, that as the substaace from which 
these crystalline compounds had been pro- 
duced could not be imagined to have been in 
solution, their formation must be referred 
to an intimate motion of its particles, effect- 
ed by the conjoint agency of chemical 
affinities, electro-chemical attraction, and 
the attraction of aggregation. He sug- 
gested the application of this inference to 
explain various phenomena in mineralogy 
and geology. 


Researches. 


Iranian ANTIQUITIES. 


Antiquarian conjecture has been much 
employed lately concerning a very large 
number of flattened leaden bullets, which 
have been discovered by persons digging 
near the ruined walls of a very ancient town 
in the southern part of Italy. It is sup- 
posed that they were missiles employed by 
the army of Hannibal, who, in his expedi- 
tion into Italy, is known to have besieged 
the place in question. 
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HYMN ON ST. AGATHA'S DAY, Fes. 5. 
WRITTEN BY POPE DAMASUS, AND TRANSLATED IN A CORRESPONDING MEASURE. 
(Extracted from Dr, Nutrat’s Treatise on Latin Versification, prefixed to his edition of 
Virgil's Bucolics,) * 
% MA-|TYRIS ec-|ce dits | Agathz, Tuts is the martyred St. Agatha’s day, 





Virginis emicat eximiz ; 
Christus eam sibi qua sociat, 
Et diadema duplex decorat. 


2. Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 
Sed magis actibus atque fide ; 
Terrea prospera nil reputans, 
Jussa Dei sibi corde ligans. 


3. Fortior hee trucibusque viris, 
Exposuit sua membra flagris ; 
Pectore quam fuerit valido, 
Torta mamilla docet patulo. 


4. Deliciz cui carcer erat ; 
Pastor ovem Petrus hanc recreat ; 
Letior inde, magisque flagrans, 
Cuncta flagella cucurrit ovans. 


5. Ethnica turba, rogum fugiens, 
Hujus et ipsa meretur opem ; 
Quos fidei titulus decorat, 

His venerem magis ipsa premat. 


6. Jam renitens, quasi sponsa polo, 


Pro misero rogita Damaso ; 
Sic tua Festa coli faciat, 
Se celebrantibus ut faveat. 


ALICE AND JANE. 


A VILLAGE LEGEND. 


hen to her virtues our homage we pay : 
Glory with Christ the blest Virgin now shares ; 
Agatha’s brow a rich diadem wears, 


Beautcous her form, and illustrious her race, — 
Fam’d above all for her virtue and grace,— 
Nothing of earthly desires she esteemed ; 
‘Trusting in him who the world has redeemed. 


Firmer was she than the barbarous train 
Who in fell transport derided her pain; 
Torture and insult she patiently bore, 

While her fair bosom the savages tore. 


Joy to her soul was the prison’s deep gloom; 
Peter her shepherd enlivened her doom; 
Pleased with the scourging her body sustained, 
Patience in anguish she firmly maintained. 


Mortals of earth who are saved fromthe pile, 
Needing her aid, will be blest with her smile ; 
Those who the title of ‘Faithful’ attain, 
Agatha’s love more than all shall oLtain, 


Splendent on high, and in bridal array, 
Oh! for the miserable Damasus pray ; 
So that thy Festivals long he may hold— 
Warm in support of thy pastoral fold. 


—_-~¢-- 


Their father and mother they valued most 
dearly, 
And duteously strove to banish their pain, 


Suggested on reading their Epitaph ina Vil- 
lage Churcht near Camtridge. 


HERE the brook in the village is 
silently flowing ; 

Its soft silver stream meand’ring the plain ; 

In spring where blue v.’lets like amethysts 

glowing, [Alice and Jane ! 

Stood the neat white-front cottage of 


Like twin flowers of beauty by summer suns 
cheered, (stain, 
And chaste as the snow-drop divested of 
Together they lived—together endeared ; 
And the pride of the village were Alice and 
Jane! 


And they in return, also lov’d them sincerely, 
How bless’d was the cottage of Alice and 
Jane! 


’Twas the cottage of peace, of love, and 
affection, [ah ! how vain ; 

But how transient their bliss—their hopes, 
Disease there intruded with deadly infection, 
And blighted the hope-bud of Alice aud 


Jane! 


And yet not amurmur was heard in their 

dwelling, [pain ; 

Tho’ now overwhelmed with anguish and 

But heav'nly peace, other peace far excelling, 
Pervaded the bosoms of Alice and Jane! 








* This Hymn, which ‘ was written before the decline of the Latin language (observes 
the translator), affords some evidence of the method of reading verse among the Romans; 
for unless the iambics and anapests are distinctly pronounced, both the rhyme and syllabic 
quantity, for which the piece is peculiar, will be utterly lost.” I[t also ‘* presents (con- 
tinues De. Nuttall,) a curious specimen of the versification of the fourth century, when 
rhyme began to be introduced, and the metrical quantity of the Augustan era was still 
retained. When rhythmically read the lines are very harmonious; though the latinity is 
rather indifferent. The time of each line, being equal to fourteen short quantities, exactly 
—— with the hepthemimeris of every hexameter verse.” 

t Vide Gent. Mag. vol. txxxv. Part ii. p. 122 and 124. 
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Alice droop’d and she died, like a fair lily 
blighted— {the plain ; 


By the blasting of mildews which ra 
Ere the sun in its course on the fourth dey 
alighted, (Jane! 
In death’s icy arms were both Alice and 


With the mandate of Heaven, in humble 
submission, [sustain ; 

The bereav’d aged parents strove hard to 
And fervently prayed, through Christ, the 
rmission, (Jane! 

In din to meet with their Alice and 
Then the maids of the village in sad, sad 
dejection, [village fane ! * 
Entomb’d their lov’d relics neath the old 
Their mem’ry embalming’ with tears of 


affection— 
Sighing, ‘‘ Peace to the manes” of Alice 
and Jane! 
Cambridge. T.N. 


~—&— 
THE LADY AND MERLIN.+ 
A PICTURE BY NEWTON. 


RACEFUL * Phantom of delight !” 

Glorious type of beauty bright, 
Such as haunts the Poet’s vision 
When his dreams are all Elysian ;— 
When his musing fancy brings 
Shadows of all lovely things ; 
And, famed Zeuxis’ art excelling, 
He hath formed a second Hellen, 
Wanting but the powers of speech, 
From the glowing traits of each! 


But she may not vie with thee ! 
There’s a sweet simplicity 
Flitting round thine open brow, 
Sporting on thy ripe lips now, 

antling o’er thy maiden cheek,— 
In hues that leave description weak,— 
With a brightness all tuo real 
For a Poet’s Beau Ideal ! 


Though an angel's e is thine, 
Though the Tight is half divine, 
That with chastened lustre flashes 
From beneath thine eye’s dark lashes ; 
Yet thy thoughtful forehead fair, 
And thy sweetly pensive air, 
Speak thee but of mortal birth, 
An erring, witching child of earth ; 
In each varying mood revealing 
Human hope, and human feeling : 
Gladsome now,—now vowed to sorrow, 
Gay to-day, if sad to-morrow ! 





* They were both buried on the 4th of 
June, 1658. 

+ This is extracted from the Literary 
Magnet, and is the production of Mr. 
Alaric A. Watts, whose talents are now 
devoted to the editorship of that publi- 
cation. 
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Huntress fair, the s is over, 
Wherefore chain thy feathered rover ; 
Rich indeed the prize must be 
That may lure him far from thee ! 
What to him are hood and jesses 
Tangled in thy glossy tresses ? 
Dazzled by thy beauty’s light, 

Can he plume his wings for flight ? 

Fetter’ by a smile so bland, 

Will he ever leave thy hand? 

No ; let him on thy beauty feed, 

And he'll no firmer fetters need! A.A. W. 


—_@o— 
SLAVERY. 
HARK! the loud cry through vast At- 


lantic’s roar, 
Sails on the wind, and gains the British shore! 
Where petty tyrants man’s best rights 
revoke, 
And proud Oppression binds the iron yoke. 
Where the poor slave in vain for freedom 


sighs, 
Struggles through life, and unlamented dies. 
Torn from his home, no frieuds bewail his 
doom, [tomb : 
Affection, friendship, weep not o'er his 
No social ties—no fond relations near 
Tell the sad tale, or drop a kindred tear ! 
Hark! the loud cry » thse vast Atlan- 
tic’s roar, [shore ! 
Howls to the skies, and gains the British 
Rouse! Britons, rouse! for Mercy’s 


lovely name, 

Adds the best laurels to your well-earned 
fame : 

Mercy, the brightest gem that decks the 
crown (frown. 


> 
Endears the smile, and lights the monarch’s 
Ambition gains not horrors by the plan— 
Infernal traffic! that enslaves a man! 
Rouse! Britons, rouse! nor leave the 
slave oppressed ; [breast ; 
Wake the best passions that adorn your 
Restore the negro to his home again, 
Crush the dire bonds, and burst the galling 
chain ; resound, 
Till Freedom's Pans through the world 
And echoing nations swell the choral sound! 


JUNIUS. 
—@— 


A THOUGHT 
At the Grave of three lovely Children. 


LEEP on, sweet innocents, consign’d to 
cla 

Till Heav'n discloses an eternal day! 

Till kindred Seraphs, bending from the 
skies, 

Shall, in soft whispers, bid you wake and 
rise ! 

Then join, for ever join the choir above, 

And for your earthly, share a heav’nly pa- 
rent’s love. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
—>—- 


PROCEEDINGS IN 


Feb. 8. The Seventh Session of the 
First Parliament of the present Reign was 
this day opened by Royal Commission. 
Lord Gifford, on behalf of the Lords Com- 
misioners, delivered the following Speech : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«< We are’commanded by His Majesty to 
inform you that His Majesty has seen with 
great regret the embarrassment which has 
eecurred in the pecuniary transactions of 
the Country, since the close of the last ses- 
sion of Parliament. This embarrassment 
did uot arise from any political events, either 
at home or abroad. It was not produced 
by any unexpected demand upon the public 
resources, nor by the apprehension of any 
interruption to the general tranquillity.— 
Some of the causes to which this evil must 
be attributed, lie without the reach of 
direct parliamentary interposition ; nor can 
security against the recurrence of them be 
found, unless in the experience of the suf- 
ferings which they have occasioned. But, 
to a certain portion of this evil, corrective 
at least, if not effectual remedies, may be 
applied; and His Majesty relies upon your 
wisdom to devise such measures as may tend 
to protect both private and public interests 
against the like sudden and violent fluctua- 
tions, by placing on a more firm foundation 
the currency and circulating credit of the 
Country. His Majesty continues to receive 
from his Allies, and geuerally, from all fo- 
reign Princes and States, the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition to- 
wards His Majesty. His Majesty, on his 
part, is constant and unwearied in his endea- 
vours to reconcile conflicting interests, and 
to recowmend and cultivate peace both in 
the old world and the new. His Majesty 
commands us to inform you, that in pur- 
suance of this policy His Majesty’s media- 
tion has been successfully employed in the 
conclusion of a Treaty between the Crowns 
of Portugal and Brazil, by which the rela- 
tions and friendly intercourse, long inter- 
rupted between two kindred nations, have 
been restored, and the independence of the 
Brazilian empire has been formally acknow- 
ledged. His Majesty loses no opportunity 
of giving effect to the principles of Trade and 
Navigation, which have received the sanc- 
tion of Pailiament, and of establishing them 
as far as possible by engagements with foreiga 
powers. His Majesty has directed to be laid 
before you a copy of a Convention framed on 
those principles, which has recently beeu con- 
cluded between His Majesty and the King of 
Trice; and of a similar Convention with 
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the free Hanseatic Cities of Lubeck, Bre- 
men, and Hamburg. His Majesty has like- 
wise directed to be laid before you a Copy ofa 
Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion, concluded between His Majesty and 
the Republic of Columbia, the ratifications 
of which have been exchanged since the 
close of the last Session. For the carrying 
into effect some of the stipulations of this 
Treaty, His Majesty will have need of your 
assistance. His Majesty regrets that he 
has not to annouuce to you the termination 
of hostilities in India. But the operations 
of the last campaign, through the bravery 
of the forces of His Majesty, and of the 
East India Compaay, and the skill and per- 
severance of their commanders, have been 
attended with uniform success; and His 
Majesty trusts that a continuance of the 
same exertions may lead, at no distant pe- 
riod, to an honourable and satisfactory pa- 
cification. His Majesty's attention has been 
directed to the consideration of several mea- 
sures recommended in the last Session of 
Parliament for improving the condition of 
Ireland. The industry of that part of the 
United Kingdom, His Majesty has the satis- 
faction of acquainting you, is in a course of 
gradual and general advancement—an ad- 
vancement mainly to he attributed to that 
state of tranquillity which now happily pre- 
vails throughout all the provinees of Ireland. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 
** His Majesty has directed the Estimates 
for the year to be prepared and laid before 
you. They have been framed with an 
anxious desire to avoid every expenditure 
beyond what the necessary demands of the 
ublic service may require. His Majesty 
the satisfaction of informing you, that 
the produce of the revenue, in the last year, 
has fully justified the expectations enter- 
tained at the commencement of it. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** His Majesty deeply laments the inju- 
rious effects which the les pecuniary crisis 
must have entailed upon many branches of 
the commerce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, But His Majesty con- 
fidently believes, that the temporary check 
which commerce and manufactures may at 
this moment experience, will, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, neither im- 
pair the great sources of our wealth, nor 
impede the growth of national prosperity.” 


In the House or Lorps, the Earl of 
Verulam moved the usual Address to His 
Majesty, which was seconded by the Earl of 
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Sheffield —Lord King introduced an amend- 
ment, pledging the House to proceed to ‘a 
revision of the Corn Laws, as the best means 
of securing and extending the comforts of 
His Majesty’s subjects.” The noble Lord 
spoke with great asperity of the conduct of 
de Bank of England, which he said had, 
by its over issues, mainly contributed to 
roduce the late embarrassments. — The 
Berl of Liverpool reminded the House that 
he had last year ‘* created an opportunity” 
to admonish the public of the ruin which 
must follow the then prevailing rage for spe- 
culations. All that he had predicted had 
unhappily been fulfilled. One effect of the 
speculations had been to draw out a circula- 
tion of Country bank-notes, to the amount 
of four millions in two years. The notes of 
this description afloat in 1823 being four 
millions, and eight in 1825. ‘This rage, 
therefore, among many concurrent causes, 
he assumed to be the principal causes of the 
late embarrassments. The remedy which 
he should propose would be, to remove the 
limitation to six persons, imposed upon Bank 
partnerships by the Bank of England Charter, 
as far as it could affect bankers at more than 
65 miles distance from London, and gra- 
dually to withdraw one and two pound notes 
from circulation. The noble Lord also de- 
clared, that in the present state of the 
Country, Ministers would not feel justified 
in any agitation of the Corn Law question. 
The Amendment was negatived, and the 
Address agreed to without a division, 





House or Lorps, Fel. 9. 
The Earl of Liverpool moved for an 


account of the number of notes under five 
pounds issued by the Bank of Eng! id in 
the February, May, August, and November 
quarters, from the year 1819 to 18255 and 
of Bauk post-bills for the same period, 
distinguishing the quarters. Also, an ac- 
count of all the notes issued by the country- 
banks during the same period, distinguish- 
ing the quarters as before; and of all bank- 
ruptcies since the year131 9,and of all charters 
granting privilezes to bavkers. The motion 
was extended to Scotland and Ireland. 


—g-— 


House or Commons, Feb. 10. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced the proposed new arrangements for 
the Amendment of the Currency and the 
security of the Bankinc Trave. He com- 
menced by an elaborate argument, in which 
he endeavoured to show that the late em- 
barrassments were but the maiural conse- 
quences of prosperity. He then explained 
the two measures by which Government 
designed to provide against the recurrence 
of similar ities to those under which 





the country was suffering. The first, and 
that which it was intended to originate in 
the House of Commons, was, as he said, a 
Bill to limit the period during which coun- 
try bankers should be permitted to issue 
notes for less than five pounds to three 
years, in which time it was expected that all 
such notes now in existence would be worn 
out, which Bill was also to provide against 
the stamping of any such notes from this 
time forward, The second measure alluded 
to was the removal of the present restric- 
tions upon Bank Partnerships, as it might 
affect banks situated at more than 65 miles 
distant from the Metropolis. This measure, 
he said, would be introduced in the House 
of Lords. The Right Hon. Gentleman ex- 
plained that the law for the prohibition of 
small notes was not intended to extend, in 
the first instance, to Scotland or Ireland, 
though its ultimate effect, he hoped, would 
be to give to every part of the empire the 
benefit of a metallic currency, He concluded 
by moving the following resolution :— 
*« That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that all promissory notes payable to the 
bearer on demand, issued by licence, and 
under the value of 5/. and stamped previous 
to the 5th of Feb. 1826, be allowed to cir- 
culate uutil the Sth of Feb. 1829, and no 
longer.” 

Mr. Baring, in a speech of great anima- 
tion and ability, reproached the Ministers 
with having manifested unparalleled igno- 
rauce in their correspondence with the 
Bank, and with having brought the ma- 
nufacturers of the Country into the greatest 
difficulties by their senseless theorizing. 
He ascribed the present distresses (which 
he professed to think likely to continue for 
atime, though still but temporary) to the 
accommodation which the Bank had af- 
forded to Ministers, by which upwards of 
22 millions of the capital of that Corpo- 
ration was rendered unavailable for the as- 
sistance of commerce. As a measure of 
relief and security, he sugzested the adop- 
tion of silver as well as gold as the stand- 
ard of currency, conformably to the prac- 
tice of all the other nations of Europe, and 
warned the Legislature that the removal of 
the restriction upon Bank partnerships 
would be quite unproductive of any good 
effect if the example of the Scotch system 
were not followed throughout, by allowing 
capitalists to invest a specific sum in the 
proposed partner-hip banking concerns, to 
the extent of which sum only they should 
be deemed responsible. In conclusion, the 
honourable gentleman deprecated any im- 
patience to try experiments, in the present 
condition of the Country. Major Materley 
and Lord Folkestone ascribed the embarrass- 
ments to over-tra. ing. Mr.Huskisson replied. 
—On the motion of Mr, Canning, the de- 
bate was adjourned. 
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Feb.13. The adjourned debate on the 
Banxixc System was resumed, on the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
Sir J. Wrotiesley opposed the motion, and 
spoke with great animation on the cruel 
injustice that had been done to the country 
bankers, by the allusions made by them in 
the letters of Ministers to the Directors of 
the Bank of England. He denied that the 
gentlemen thus aspersed had encouraged 
groundless speculations, which he showed 
to be directly repugnant to their interests. 
He taxed Ministers with a criminal partia- 
lity, in treating a3 sacred the supposed 
rights of the Bank of England, while they 
did not hesitate to sacrifice the private 
bankers, who had invested their property 
upon the faith of Parliament, solemnly 

edged in the Extension Act of 1822.— 
Mr. Peel supported the resolutions before 
the House, and defended his Bill of 1819, 
which he said only enforced an arrangement 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of the 
Country. He lamented the departure from 
the principle of that Bill committed in the 
Extension Act of 1822. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to contend, in a 
very ingenious argument, that the direct 
operation of the present system of private 
banking is to encourage speculation, when 
the tide of commercial affairs sets in that 
direction; and to aggravate all the conse- 
quences of a panic, when public credit is 
upon the ebb. Mr. Aitwood and Mr. H. 
Gurney opposed the resolution.—Mr. Can- 
ning spoke at great length in support of the 
Resolutions. Disclaiming any disrespectful 
feeling towards the Country Bankers, he 
submitted that these gentlemen could not 
with safety be trusted with the royal prero- 
gative of making aud issuing money. He 
defended the bringing forward the subject at 
present, ~ the ground, that to allow the 
Country Bankers a further respite, would 
be to furnish them with an opportunity to 
obstruct. the measures which hereafter Par- 
liament might think necessary for the re- 
form of the currency. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to draw a distinc- 
tion between large and small notes, in favour 
of the former; and illustrated his “ fair 
ideal” of national wealth, by the figure of a 
mountain of paper, whose base was irrigated 
with gold.—Mr. Pearse defended the Bauk 
of England from the charge of extorting 
exorbitant profits in its transactions with the 
Government.— Mr.Grenfeli and Mr. Brough= 
am supported the Resolution.—The House 
then divided, when the numbers were— 
For the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
motion, 232; against it, 39. 








Feb.14. On the motion that the report 
of the Committee on the Banx Cuarter, 
and Bank Norte Act be brought up,—Mr. 
Calcraft condemned the course taken by 
Ministers as precipitate aud dangerous.— 
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Mr. Hudson Gurney moved (in order to pro- 
vide against the want of a currency which 
the Bill would otherwise certainly produce) 
that the words ‘* Bank of England one 
a notes,” should be struck out of the 

ill.—Mr. Ellice gave a long explanation 
of his motives in voting for the proposition 
of Ministers, which, as well as it could be 
collected from an infinite variety of topies, 
appeared to be an opinion that the Bill 
before the Committee would enforce the 
repeal of the corn laws.—Mr. T. Wilson 
complained that the agitation of the ques- 
tion of the currency had already done great 
mischief in the city, and threatened still 
more disastrous consequences. He asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
he was prepared with any measure of alle- 
viation for the great and growing calamity 
that had resulted from his pertinacity in 
adhering to his measures, and suggested 
that a loan similar to that made to i dis- 
tressed manufacturers and merchants in 
1793, might new be issued with safety and 
advantage,—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rejected the proposition for a loan 
as certain to enc g founded specula- 
tions hereafier by the influence of its ex- 
ample.—Mr. Rolertson attributed the pub- 
lie distress to the withdrawing of the feat 
ing capital of the country, which, he said, 
had been reduced from 330,000,000 to about 
70,000,000; he approved of Mr. T. Wil- 
son’s suggestion.— Mr. Huskisson declared 
that an increase of circulation was necessary, 
and suggested that if the Bank would go 
into the market, and buy the floating secu- 
rities, now so much depressed, to a very 
considerable extent, this would be a mode 
of increasing the circulating medium per- 
haps less objectionable than any other. It 
was quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Bank was at all choaked up at present with 
Government securities. This was what he 
should recommend. A large issue from the 
Bank, by purchasing Government securities, 
would produce great relief if they thought 
themselves at liberty to take such a course, 
and he thought they might do so with per- 
fect safety. No difficulty would be found 
in making an arrangement with the First 
Lord of the Treasury and his Right Hon. 
friend for the redemption of such securities 
in due and proper time. This besides was 
a plan of reliet which might be acted on 
immediately—The original motion was 
ultimately agreed to. 











Feb. 16. Sir John Newport moved @ 
series of resolutions declaratory of abuses 
alleged to be committed in the assessment 
and application of Church rates in Ireland. 
The Hon. Baronet, after citing several cases 
of irregular and illegal assessments, pressed 
the consideration of his resolutions u 


the House on the ground that the exactions 
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denounced in them bore pecuharly hard 
upon the Roman Catholic population, who, 
douh they had to pay much the greater 

of them, had no vote in the assessments, 
nor interest in the objects for which these 
assessments were made.—Mr. Goulburn, in 
reply to Lord Althorp’s question, gave an 
exposition of the several measures for the 
improvement of the Sister Kingdom, de- 
signed by Government to be introduced in 
the course of the session, This explana- 
tion was an exact repetition of that given 
on a former evening in the other House by 
the Earl of Liverpool. The Right Hon. 
Gent. then availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to explain that the operation of the 
Tithe Composition Act had surpassed his 
expectation, having been enforced in 676 
parishes (one fourth of all the parishes in 
the kingdom), and having produced by its 
indirect influence, amicable accommodations 
in many more; and then addressed himself 
to Sir John Newport’s motion, in relation 
to which he observed, that he had it in 
contemplation to introduce a Bill to correct 
the irregularities complained of, and that if 
the Right Hon. Bart. did not withdraw his 
resolutions, he (Mr.Goulburn) should move, 
as an amendment, that leave be given to 
bring in the Bill in question.—Sir John 
Newport declined to withdraw his resolu- 
tions, as he was desirous to put them on 
record in the journals, and Mr. Goulburn 
moved accordingly.—Sir Rolert Inglis highly 
disapproved of the resolutions of the Mem- 
ber for Waterford, and of the tone of the 
arguments by which that Right Hon. 
Member had endeavoured to recommend 
them. Admitting that some of the assess- 
ments to be found in the returns made to 
Parliament had been irregular, he showed 
that they had not been made in a spirit 
of hostility to Roman Catholics, many of 
them (which the Member for Waterford 
had strangely overlooked) having been made 
for objects exclusively Roman Catholic, 
such as building Roman Catholic chapels. 
He then demonstrated, from the same 


authority, that these assessments. could 
rarely be oppressive, they never, excepting 
in one instance, exceeding Sd. upon the 
acre (which is as five to four of the English 
acre) and rarely approaching to that sum. 
And this, he observed, was in a country in 
which, as it had heen proved to them by 
the evidence of » Roman Catholic priest, 
the peasantry were taxed for the erection 
of Roman Catholic chapels at the rate of 
six and even twelve shillings an acre. Sir 
R. Inglis concluded with declaring that he 
would never sit in silence to hear the Pro- 
testant church establishment in Ireland 
misrepresented an | aspersed.—Mr. C. Hut- 
chinson, Mi. Monk, and Mr. R. Martin, 
urged the necessity of taking some step to 
improve the condition of the Irish poor.— 
Sir Join Newport replied shortly, but his 
resolutions were rejected; and Mr, Goul- 
burn’s amendment carried without a division. 


——@— 
House or Lorps, Fel. 17. 


The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the Bill to amend the Bank Char- 
ter Act. (49 Geo. IIL.) The noble Ear! 
entered into a full and perspicuous explana- 
tion of the measures intended by Ministers 
for the reformation and security of the cur- 
rency, of which this was one. He observed 
that it was not only in mining and loax 
transactions, and new projects, that the 
spirit of speculation had been mischievously 
active; he cited several returns of the im- 
ports of wool, timber, silk, &c. to show 
that in the oldest and most legitimate 
branches of trade the scale of importation 
had been enormously increased during the 
last year. After some objections by the 
Earl of Lauderdale and the Marquis of 
Lansdown, the Bill was read a second time 
without a division. 





In the House or Commons on the same 
day, the Promissony Notes Bill (see p.171) 
was read a second time without a division. 


—o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
The speech of the King of France, on 


opening the Chambers, commences by 
alluding to the death of the Emperor of 
Russia, and states that the King has re- 
ceived from his successor, and from other 
powers, assurances of continued friendly 
dispositions. He next speaks of a conven- 
tion between France and England for regu- 
lating the navigation of the two countries; 
and in allusion to the ‘ definitive separation’ 
of St. Domingo, which has been lost to 
France for thirty years, will submit a pro- 
position to divide the indemnity granted to 


the antient planters. In speaking of the 
improved state of the finances, he proposes 
to increase the revenues of the church, at 
the same time feeling confident that direct 
taxes to the amount of nineteem millions 
(of francs) may be repealed during the ses- 
sion. His Majesty then proceeds to recom- 
mend that measures should be adopted to 
arrest the progressive subdivision of pro- 
perty. 
RUSSIA. 

According to M. Hermann, of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Petersburgh, the classes 
of the inhabitants of Russia, including the 
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Polish provinces, but not the kingdom of 
Poland nor Finland, were as follows : 


Males. Both Sexes. 
Nobles.........2. 261,600— 580,000 
Clergy......-+++ 211,300 — 400,000 
Merchants ...... 142,000— 300,000 
ee , 600,000 — 1,000,000 
Cultivators, ex- 
empt from ca- > 1,200,000 — 2,500,000 
p tation .... 
Cossacks, idem .. 1,110,000 — 2,200,000 
Peasants in vas- 
sallage .... 





. 16,110,000—32,795,000 


Jews....0...020  108,600— 210,000 
cage ly } 59,300— 120,000 
Government 





Army and Navy.. 589,000 — 1,000,000 
Uncivilized Vribes 500,000 — 1,000,000 
GREECE, 

The news from Greece continues to be 
more satisfactory. The defeat of the Turks 
and Egyptians before Missoloughi, the naval 
victory of the Greeks, the retaking of Tri- 
polizza by Colocotroni, the defeat of a 
corps of 2000 men, sent by Ibrahim to- 
wards Salona, receives confirmation by let- 
ters received from Greece, or the neigh- 
bouring countries. Admiral Miaulis, who 
fter keeping in check for twenty days with 
only twenty-six Hydriot vessels, the whole 
Turkish fleet at Patras, hal sailed to ascer- 
tain and to remove the difficulties which 
prevented the other two Greck divisions 
from joining him, succeeded in his ebject, 
and returned on the 22d of December with 
sixty-seven sail aud several fire-ships, in 
time to relieve Missolonghi, where a sear- 
city of provisions began to prevail. For 
Ibrahim Pacha, after several attempts to 
force his way by Calavrita and Acrata, in 
which he was defeated with considerable loss 
by Londos, had thrown himself into Nau- 
pacte, and suddenly embarking on board the 
Egyptian vessels which he found at that 
place, had crossed the Gulph, and landed 
near Missolorghi. Scarcely had he reached 
the walls of that heroic city whea he ordered 
a general assault, hoping to carry it by sur- 
ptise. The brave garrison, however, were 
on their guard, and the efforts of the 
Egyptians, notwithstanding their discipline, 
were not more successful than those of 
Redschid’s Albanians. Ibrahim was beaten 
back at all poiuts, and compelled to retire 
within the Scraskier’s ancient entrench- 
ments. But as he retained that position 
and a naval force blockaded the place by 
sea, the want of provisions began to be seri- 
ously felt, when the re-appearance of the 
Greek fleet put the Turkish vessels to flight, 
and the communications being restored, 
Missolonghi was re-victualled, 


EAST INDIES. 
The Indian Government is making the 
most energetic preparations for the opening 
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of the campaiga. The letters from Arracan 
and from Prome concur in stating that there 
was not the smallest prospect J ents It 
does not appear that we have made any 
sensible impression on the Burmans; we only 
possess the ground our armies cover, and all 
goes on the same as ever. Wherever we 
move, we are paramount, but armed parties 
immediately close upon our rear. A strong 
reconnoitering party was lately sent from 
Prome, to ascertain if a force was collecting 
in advance of them, and it was found that 
many thousands were assembled together, 
and had stocked themselves. 

Java.—The Dutch Government of Java 
is i.) im a very ruinous war with the 
Java.s°, who have gained some important 
advantages over their European rulers. It 
appears that a numerous party of natives 
collected with hostile intentions at a place 
called Demark, about seventeen miles west 
of Samarang. The authorities of that place 
called out a volunteer corps of cavalry, 
formed of the young men, mostly mer- 
chants, with a hundred seamen and a few 
native troops, and ordered them to proceed 
and attack the insurgents. When they came 
in sight of the enemy, they beheld to their 
surprisé from three to five thcusand men 
under arms, drawn up in three columns. 
The European commander ordered his men 
to the attack: the insurgents were imme- 
diately in motion to resist them. The 
small body of cavalry, twenty-eight in num- 
ber, being inexperienced, were immediately 
thrown into confusion, and two were killed 
hy the first discharge from the insurgents, 
who, in their turn, charged the cavalry 
with their Cossack spears wheu they at- 
tempted to retreat. After a moment's 
consultation, the Europeans determined to 
turn off the road, aud attempt to pass the 
body of men that occupied the road between 
them and Samarang; but the attempt 
moved very unfortunate, as seme of the 
enn soon fell and threw their riders into 
the soft and broken grounds of the rice 
fields, who were instantly speared by the 
enemy. Several of them then returaed to 
their former position, and cut their way 
through the enemy that occupied another 
pass, aud reached Samarang in safety. 
Fourteen were killed and missing, including 
seven young English and Scotch agents for 
commercial houses in Batavia. The whole 
effective force of European troops does not 
exceed 3000 men, and the citizens of Ba- 
tavia are all on military duty, and stand a 
regular guard as common soldiers. 


UNITED STATES. 

New York Papers of the 31st ult. con- 
tain the Annual Treasury Report, of which 
we have only room to give a very slight 
sketch. The public revenue of the United 
States in 1824 amounted (including a loan 
of 5,000,000 dollars) to 24,381,212 dol- 
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lars; making, with the balance in the Trea- 
sury Jan, 1, 1824, of 9,463,922 dollars, 
an aggregate of 33,8 4,135 dollars. The 
expenditure amounted to 31,898,533 dol- 
lars; leaving a balance in the Treasury of 
1,946,597 dollars. The actual receipts 
into the Treasury during the three first 
quarters of 1825 were 21,681,444 dollars, 
and those of the fourth quarter are esti- 
mated at 5,100,000 dollars, making, with 
the above balance of 1,946,597 dollars, an 
aggregate of 28,728,041 dollars, The 


total estimated expenditure of the year is 
23,443,979 dollars, leaving a balance in the 
Treasury, Ist January 1826, of 5,284,061 
dollars, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


On the 10th Dec. a formal declaration of 
war was made by the Brazilian Government 
against the United Provinces of the River 
Plate. Several cruizers, under the Patriot 
flag have appeared off the coast of Rio Ja- 
neiro, and captured a few vessels. 


—q— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Feb. 3. The Court of Proprietors of the 
Bank assembled to consider a proposition 
made by Ministers for the repeal of certain 
parts of their Charter. The Governor read 
to the Court a correspondence between Earl 
Liverpool and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the subject. Ministers stated 
in this correspondence their wishes re- 
specting the Bank privileges. It was their 
intention to prevent the issue of one or two 
pound notes by country bankers in the 
course of two or three years; by which the 
country would return to metallic currency. 
Ministers also stated, that they were fa- 
vourable to the establishment of branch 
banks by the Bank of England,—but that 
alone, they considered, would uot avoid a 
recurrence of the late disastrous events: 
and hence, they proposed to throw open the 
country-banking system to any number of 
partners of known responsibility, the whole 
of whose property is to he made responsible 
for their issues. The Bank wished an ex- 
tension of ten years to their charter, which 
expires in 1833, as a compensation for the 
sacrifice required, but which Ministers 
firmly refused; they, however, conceded, 
that within sixty-five miles of London the 
existing privilege of the Bank of England 
shall continue; but beyond that distance 
the number of partners in a banking firm 
shall no longer be limited to six. It was 
therefore proposed to the Proprietors to 
agree to the wishes of Ministers. The Go- 
vernor added, that the Bank Directors 
viewed favourably the idea of establishing 
branch banks under their controul. After 
a long debate the Court rejected a proposi- 
tion of adjournment, and the original resolu- 
tion for agreeing with Ministers was carried. 

By an official document, we learn the 
number of country bank notes issued in the 
last six years. The total amount of country 
bank paper in Great Britain increased from 
8$,493,9011. in 1820, to 8,755,3071. in 
1825. In 1820 the larger notes were about 
equal to the smaller, and in 1521 they 
were even less in amount; but in 1825, 
when the smaller notes were 3,251,4991., 
the larger were 5,503,808!. 





SPRING CIRCUITS. 1828. 


Home—Lord Chief Baron and Baron Gra- 
ham: Hertford, March 1. Chelmsford, 
March6. Kingston, March 13. Horsham, 
March 20. Maidstone, March 27. 

Nortuern—Justice Bailey and Baron Hul- 
lock: Durham, Feb. 23, Appleby, Feb. 
27. Newcastle, Feb. 28. Carlisle, 
March 1. Northumberland, March 2. 
Lancaster, March 7. York and City, 
March 18. 

Western—Justice Burrough and Justice 
Gaselee: Winchester, Feb. 27. New 
Sarum, March 4. Dorchester, March 9. 
Exeter and City, March 13. Launceston, 
March 20. ‘Taunton, March 25. 

Oxrorp—Justice Park and Baron Garrow : 
Reading, Feb. 27. Oxford, March 1. 
Worcester and City, March 4. Stafford, 
March 9. Shrewsbury, March 15. He- 
reford, March 20. Monmouth, March 
25. Gloucester and City, March 29. 

Miptaxnp—Lord Chief Justice Best and 
Justice Littledale: Northampton, Feb. 
25. Oakham, March 3. Lincoln, Mar. 
4. Nottingham and Town, March 10. 
Derby, March 15. Leicester and Ko- 
rough, March 20. Coventry and War- 
wick, March 25. 

Norrotk—Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
Justice Holroyd: Aylesbury, March 1. 
Bedford, March 7. eadanten, Mar. 
11. Cambridge, March t4. Thetford, 
March 18. Bury St. Edmunds, Mar, 25. 


—_o>— 
SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1826. 


Bedfordshire—R. Elliott, Goldington, esq. 
Berkshire—W. Mount, Wasing-place, esq. 
Buckinghamshire—Geo, Morgan, Biddles- 
den Park, esq. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—Thos. 
Skeels Fryer, Chatteris, esq. 
Cheshire—W. Turner, Pott-Shrigley, esq. 
Cornwall—T. Dauiel, Trelissick, esq. 
Cumberl.—H. Senhouse, Nether Hall, esq. 
Derbys—Sir R. Gresley, Drakelow, bart. 
Devonshire—L. W. Buck, Daddon, esq. 
Dorsetshire —C. Buxton, Wyke Regis, esq. 
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Esser—F. Nassau, St. Osyth Priory, esq. 
Gloucestersh.—R. H. B. Hale, Alderley, esq. 


Herefordshire—F, H. Thomas, Much Co- 
warn, esq. 
Hertfordsh.—Sir G. Duckett, Roydon, bart. 
Kent—Sir Johu Fagg, Mystole, bart. 
Lancash.—J.P. Maschell, Penny Bridge, esq. 
Leicestersh.—T.W .Oldham, FrithHouse,esq. 
Lincolnshire—G. Manners, Bloxham, esq. 
Monmouthshire—B. Hall, Abercarn, esq. 
Norfolk—Sir E. Bacon, Raveningham, bart. 
Northamptonshire—G. Payne, Sulby, esq. 
Northumb.—W. Pawson, Shawdon, esq. 
Nottinghamshire—G. Savile Foljambe, Os- 
berton, esq. 
Oxfordshire—--W. P. W. Freeman, Henley- 
upon-Thames, esq. 
Rutlandshire—T. Hill, Uppingham, esq. 
Shropshire—John Cotes, Woodcote, esq. 
Somersetshire—W. Helyar, East Coker, esq. 
Staffordsh._—J .B.Philips, Heath House,esq. 
County of Southampton—Sir C. H. Rich, 
Shirley House, bart. 
Suffolk—J.P. Elwes, Stoke next Clare, esq. 
Surrey—H. Drummond, Albury Park, esq. 
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Sussex—J. Hawkins, Bi 
Warwickshire—Lionel 

Hall, esq. 

iltsh.—T. Clutterbuck, Hardenhuish, esq. 
Worcestershire—J. Taylor, Moor Green,esq. 
Yorkshire—The Hon. Marmaduke Langley, 

Wykeham Abbey. 

Sourn Wates. 


Breconsh.—E.W. Seymour, Porthmawr, esq. 

Cardiganshire—T. Davies, Cardigan, esq. 

Carmarthens.—W .Du Buisson,G!ynhir, esq. 

Giamorganshire—Thomas Edward Thomas, 
Swansea, esq. 

Pembrokeshire—J. H. Peel, Cotts, esq. 
Radnorshire—James Watt, Oid Radnor, esq. 
Norta Wates. 

Anglesey—H. D. Griffith, Caerhun, esq. 

Carnarvonshire—Ky fin John Wm. Lenthall, 
Maenan, esq. 

Dentighshire—T. Fitzhugh, Piaspower , esq. 

Flintshire—John Price, Hope Hall, esq. 

Merionethshire—W. Casson, Cynfel, esq. 

Montgomeryshire —John Hunter, Glyn- 
hafren, esq. 


or Park, esq. 
lace, Weddington 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 


Gazette Promotions. 


War Office, Jan, 29.—20th foot, Lieut. 
Col. Thomas to be Lieut.-colonel.—31 st, 
Lieut.-col. Baumgardt, to be Lieut.-col.— 
64th, Lieut.-col. Fearon, 31st foot, to be 
Lieut.-col. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 31.—The Hon. Ro- 
bert Gordon to be Envoy Extraor. and Mi- 
nister Plen. to the Emperor of Brazil; and 
Arthur Aston, esq. to be Seeretary. 

War Office, Feb. 5.—6th foot, Major 
S. B. Taylor to be Major. — 67th, Major 
J. Algee to be Major. 

Whitehall, Fel. 3.—Henry Beard, esq. 
Lieut.-Governor of the Colony of Berbice. 
—Wnm. Courtenay, esq. to be Clerk Assist- 
ant of the Parliaments, v. HenryCowper, esq. 
resigned. 

War Office, Feb. 10.—32d reg. of foot to 
bear on its colours and appointments the 
words ‘*Roleia,” ‘ Vimiera,” ‘ Pyren- 
nees,” and ** Orthes,” in commemoration of 
the distinguished services in the Peninsula. 
—Unattached : Capt. J. Wildman, 7th Drag. 
to be Major. 

War Office, Feb. 17.—22d reg. foot Lieut.- 
col. R. Place, to be Lieut.-col.—Major W. 
R. Clayton, to be Major.— Unattached : 
To be Majors of Inf. Capt. W. F. Forster, 
97th foot; Capt. J. Wilson, 98th foot. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Banbury.—Hon, A, Legge, vice Hon. H. 


gge. 
Dorset.—Henry Bankes, esq. vice W.Morton 


itt, esq. 
Exeter —$, T. Kekewick, esq. vice Cour- 
tenay. 


Newport (Cornwall).—Hon. C. Percy, vice 
Northey. 

Tyrone co.—Hon. H. T. L. Corry. 

Warwick.—J. Tomes, esq. vice Mills. 





EcciesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. T. Singleton, Archd. of Northumb. 
Rev, C. A. Moysey, Preb. of Wells Cathed. 
Rev. H. Pepys, Preb. of Wells Cathedral. 
Rev. T. Allies, Wormington R, co. Glouc. 
Rev. E, Bagshawe, Eyam R. co. Derby. 
Rev. E. Beans, Lianderfel R. co. Merioneth., 
Rev. W. Birch, Burford V. co. Oxford. 
Rev. R. Blake, Great Barton V. co. Suffolk. 
Rev. H. C. Cleaver, Hawkhurst P. C. Kent. 
Rev. Thomas Carlyon, Truro R. Cornwall, 
vice his father, deceased. 
Rev. W. Fawcett, Brunswick Chapel Mi- 
nistry, Mary-le-bone. 
Rev. A. Foster, Rushmere V. co. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Hallward, East Thorp R. co. Essex. 
Rev. G. Johnson, Hinton Bluet R. co. Som, 
Rev. J. Lynn, Newcastle V. 
Rev. C. Musgrave, St. John’s Church, in 
Roundhay P. C. co. York. 
Rev. R. C. Phelips, Montacute V. co. Som. 
Rev. J. Poore, Rainham V. co. Kent. 
Rev. H. H. Rogers, Pill R. Somersetshire. 
Rev. J. Sanders, Towcester V. Northamp. 
Rev. E. Vincent, Chirkton V. Wiltshire. 
Rev. R. Wilson, Ashwelthorpe R. with 
Wreningham cum Nayland annexed, co. 
Norfolk. 





Civit. PrererMents. 
Rev. J. Jones, Head Master of Dorston 
Free Grammar-school. 
Rev. H. Stebbing, Second Master of Nor- 
wich Free Grammar-school. 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan. 21.. At the Vicarage, Creech Sx. 
Michael, Som. the wife of Rev. H. Cress- 
well, a son.—22. The wife of Francis Bar- 
ing, esq. a son.—24. At Canterbury, the 
wife of Rev. W. Barlow, a dau.—27. At 
Fitzharris House, the wife of Wm. Bowles, 
esq. a son.—30.The wife of W.Jolms, M.D. 
of Oxford-road, a son.—Mrs. Kelson, of 
Berkeley-crescent, a dau. 

Lately. At Kettendon, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Strange Dandridge, a son.— 
The wife of John Curwood, esq. barrister at 
law, a son.—At Woodleigh Rectory, De- 
von, the wife of Rev. Rich, Edmonds, a dau. 


—At the Vicarage, Bradford, Wilts, . the 
wife of the Rev. Howel Jones, a dau. 

Felt. 2. At Clifton, the wife of Rich. 
Donovan, of Ballymore, co, Wexford, esq. 
2 son.—4. In Weymouth-street, Portland- 
place, the wife of H.S. Montagu, esq. a 
son.—The wife of Capt. Edw. Purvis, of 
Reading, a son.—11, At Burghwallis, Lady 
Louisa, the wife of Wm. Duncombe, esq. 
a son and heir.—12. At the Vicarage, 
Sunning, Berks, the wife of the Rev. G. E, 
Howman, a dau.—At Basildon Park, Berks, 
the Lady of Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. of a 
son. 


ond Qpean 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 30, 1825. At Shrewton, Wiits, Mr. 
H. L. Tovey, Surgeon, to Martha, eldest 
dau. of Charles-Howard Wansborough, esq. 
of Shrewton House.—Mr. 'T. Ogden, of Sa- 
lisbury, to Harriet, dau. of J. Wausborough, 
of Shrewton Lodze. 

Jan. 17. At Alderston, Major Norman 
Pringle, son of the late Sir James Pringle, 
of Stitchell, bart. to Anne, dau. of Rob. 
Steuart, esq. of Alderston.——18. The Earl 
of Clare, to Miss Burrel, dau. of Earl aad 
Lady Gwydyr——19. At Bury, co. Lance. 
O. O. Walker, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. of 
T. Haslam, esq. of Chesham House. At 
Marlborough, John M. Blagg, esq. of 
Cheadle, Staffordshire, to Anne, dau. of 
John Halcomb, esq.——23. At Worcester, 
'T. Baynton, esq. late of Clifton, to Jane, 
dau. of J. Williams, esq. of Pittmarston, 





Worcestershire. ——24. At Salisbury, Tho. 
Le Breton Pipon, esq. of Jersey, to Miss 
Maria Pipon.—-—25, At Saling, Essex, 


Capt. Harnage, R.N. to Caroline, dau. of 
the late Barilett Goodrich, esq. of Saling 
Grove.——-27. At Gamston, near Fast- 
Retford, W. Grant Allison, esq. of Louth, 
to Susanna Cath. dau. of the late T. Falkner, 
M. D. 2s. At Whitby, George Merry- 
weather, esq. of Socket Grove, near Stokes- 
ley, to Jane, dau. of J. G, Loy, M, D.—— 
30. At Hessle, Lee Steere, esq. to Anne, 
dau. of James-Kiero Watson, esq. banker, of 
Hessle Mount. 31. At Greenwich, Lieut. 
Wm. Reynolds Foskett, E. .C.’s service, to 
Charlotte-Warren, eld. dau. of Mr. J. F. L. 
Jeauneret, of Maize Hill, Greenwich. 
At Chatteris, Rev. Benj. Geo. Blackden, 
Rector of Thorpe, Derbyshire, to Mary, 
dau. of the late R. Denny, esq. of St. Ives 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Major W. Pearee, 
60th Rifle Corps, to Rhoda, dau. of the late 
'T. Protheroe, esq. of Usk, Monmouthshire. 
——Rev. James Grooby, Vicar of Swindon, 
to Cath. Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Vilett, of Swindon. 

Feb.1, At Salperton, Lieut.-Col. Hicks 
Beach, R.N. Gloucester Militia, to Jane 
Henrietta, dau. of John Browne, esq. of 











Salperton House——2. At Canterbury, 
Henry Bedford, esq. to Eliza, widow of 
Capt. Herbert Wm. Hore, R. N. of Goul- 
hore, co. Wexford.——At Wallingford, 
Rob. Hopkins, jun. esq. of Tidmarsh house, 
Berks, to Caroline, dau. of Charles Morell, 
esq.——At Stockport, Rev, Isaac Newton 
France, Incumbent of Stayleybridge, to 
Eliz. dau. of Rob. Davies, Esq. of Belle 
Vue, near Dukinfield. 3. Humphrey Aus- 
tin, jun. esq.of Alderley, co. Glouc. to Emma, 
dau, of Edw. Austiu, esq. of Clapton, Middl. 
——4. Charles Stephenson, M.D. of Moore- 
place, Lambeth, to Cath. dau. of John 
Abington, esq. of Dean’s-yard, Westmin- 
ster.——At St. James’s Ch. Henry Bet- 
tesworth Trevanion, esq. to Georgiana Au- 
gusta, dau. of Geo. Leigh, esq. and niece 
of the late Lord Byron. ——7. At St. Mary- 
lebone, Rev. Alfred C. Lawrenee, to Emily 
Mary, dau. of the late Geo. Finch Hatton, 
esq. of Eastwell Park, Kent.——The Rev. 
Samuel Carr, Rector of Eversden, Suffolk, 
to Mrs. Buxton, of Northend, Hampstead. 
——At Winchester, N. Lipscombe Kent- 
ish, esq. cousin of the Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, to Anna Maria, dau. of Mr. T. 
Judd, of the Livery, Winterslow, Wilts. 
—-~— Thomas, son of W. H. Haggard, esq. of 
Bradenham Hall, Norfolk, to Marie, dau. 
of the late Wm. Tickell, esq. of Queen- 
square, Bath. At Yately, Hants, Fred. 
Glover, esq. Capt. 49th reg. to Mary, dau. 
of J. Broughton, esq. Caps. R. N. of Black- 
water.——9. At Cheltenham, Capt. Cha, 
Paget, to Frances, dau. of the late W. Ed- 
wards, esq. of New Broad-street ——Hon. 
Thomas Lister, only son of Lord Ribbles- 
dale, to Adelaide, dau. of T. Lister, esq. of 
Armitage Park, co. Stafford. At Walt- 
hamstow, Rev. Geo. Rob. Gray, to Eliza, 
dau. of Wm, Tooke Robinson, esq. 10. 
At Hayes, co. Kent, Lord Dunally to Hon. 
Emily Maud, sister of Viscount Hawarden, 
11. Benjamin Kingston, esq. of Wal- 
ton Hall, Demerara, to Alicia, daughter of 
J. Saunders, esq. of Downes House, Eling, 
Hants. 
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EARL OF ANNESLEY. 

- Lately. At the Giant’s Causeway, 
Ireland, aged 53, the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam-Richard Annesley, third Earl An- 
nesley, fourth Viscount Glerawley and 
Baron Annesley of Castle-Wellan, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, a Privy Councellor 
in that kingdom, and a Trustee of the 
Linen Manufacture. 

He was the eldest son of Richard the 
2d Earl, by Anne, only child and sole 
heir of Robert Lambert, esq. of Dun- 
leddy, co. Down ; married May 19, 1803, 
Lady Isabella St. Lawrence, 2d dau, of 
William, second and late Earl of Howth, 
by whom he had issue Mary, born in 
March 1804; and succeeded bis father, 
Nov. 9, 1824 (see vol. xciv. ii. 561). 

The Earl having died without male 
issue, his titles and estates have devolved 
on bis nephew, the eldest son of his bro- 
ther the Hon, Robert Annesley, late 
Consul at Antwerp. 

Lorp ARTHUR PaGET. 

Dec. 28. At Lutton, near Sledmere, 
Yorkshire, in his 2ist year, Lord Arthur 
Paget, third son of the Marquess of 
Anglesea, by his first wife Caroline-Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of George, 4th Earl of 
Jersey. 

The death of this much esteemed 
young nobleman was occasioned by an 
accident whilst hunting; his horse tailed 
in an attempted leap, and fell upon its 
rider. He was speedily removed, and 
every attention paid to him, but with 
little hopes of his recovery. An express 
was sent off to his distressed parent, but, 
before his arrival, the youthful Lord 
had expired, 

His remains passed through York on 
the 4th of January, in solemn funeral 
procession, on their way for interment, 
in the family vault at Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordshire. The procession was met on 
Heworth Moor by the officers and troops 
of the 7th Hassars, stationed at York 
Barracks, and proceeded through the 
city without Micklegate Bar to Dring- 
houses, the band playing the ‘* Dead 
march in Saul,’’ the drums, trumpets, 
&c, being covered with black cloth. 
This lamented young nubleman held a 
Lieutenant’s commission in the regi- 
ment, and his death is greatly deplored 
by bis fellow officers. The funeral was 
attended by the Earl of Uxbridge (the 
deceased’s brother), as chief mourner, 
Lord Maedonald, the Colonel of the re- 

Gent. Mac. February, 1826. 
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giment, Duncan Davidson, Esq. and 
other gentlemen. 





Sir Davip Dunpas, Barr. 

Jan. 10. At Richmond, Surrey, Sir 
David Dundas, first Baronet, of Rich- 
mond, and of Lianelly, co. Carmarthen, 
and Serjeant Surgeon to the King. 

Sir David derived bis descent from the 
ancient family of Dundas of that ilk. 
He was the third son of Ralph Dundas 
of Manour, by Helen daughter of Sir 
Thomas Burnet, Physician to King 
Charles the Second, King William, and 
Queen Anne. He married Isabella, 
daughter of William Robertson, of Rich- 
mond, Esq. by whom he had issue, 1. 
William, died an infant; 2. William, 
born Dec. 10, 1777, who has succeeded to 
the title; 3, George-Ralph, died young ; 
4. Mary ; 5. James-Fullarton, Captain in 
the Bengal Artillery ; 6. Elizabeth; 7. 
Margaret; 8. Isabella; 9. John-Burnet, 
Midshipman R.N.; and 10. Edward, 
who died an infant. , 

Wittiam Nortuey, Eso. M.P. 

Jan. 19. At bis house in Bruton- 
Street, William Northey, Esq. of Box- 
hall in Wiltshire, for nearly 30 years 
M.P. fur Newport in Cornwall. 

He was son of William Northey, Esq. 
of Ivy-house, Wilts, a Groom of bis Ma- 
jesty’s Bedehamber, and successively 
Member for Calne, Maidstone, and Great 
Bedwin. The deceased sat for Newport 
in six Parliaments, having been first 
elected in 1796. His vote was generally 
given to the Opposition. During the 
war he commanded the Box Volunteer 
Infantry, amounting to 80 rank and file. 

Joun Anam, Eso. 

On his way bome in the ship Albion, 
Jolin Adam, Esq. who after the return 
of the Marquess of Hastings to England, 
acted as Governor-General of India. The 
Directors of the East India Compafiy 
soon after came to the following una- 
nimous Resolution :— 

** At a Court of Directors held on 
Wednesday, the 14th Sept. 1825. 

** Resolved unanimously—That th? 
Court baving received the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of Mr. John 
Adam, on bis passage from India to this 
country, desire to record in the strongest 
terms their deep sense of his exemplary 
integrity, distinguished ability, and in- 
defatigable zeal, in the service of the 
East India Company, during a period of 
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nearly 30 years ; in the course of which, 
after filling the highest offices under the 
Bengal Government, he was more than 
six years a member of the Supreme 
Council, and held, during some months 
of that time, the station of Governor- 
General. And that the Court most sin- 
cerely participate in the sorrow which 
must be felt by his relations and friends 
on this lameuted event.”’ 

Rear-ADMIRAL JAMES MACNAMARA. 

Lately. AtClifton, James Macnamara, 
Esq. Rear-admiral of the Red. This offi- 
cer was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily in Ireland. He entered the naval 
service in 1782, on board the Gibraltar, 
of 80 guns, bearing the broad pendant 
ef the late Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. 
whom he accompanied to the East 
Indies; and immediately on his arrival 
there, was removed into the Superb, of 
74 guns, the flag-ship of Sir Edward 
Hughes, K. B. 

Soon after the action with M. de Suf- 
frein, off Cuddalore, June 20, 1783, in 
which the Superb had 12 men killed and 
41 wounded, Mr. Macnamara was ap- 
pointed to act as Lieutenant of the Mo- 
narca, a third rate, in which ship he re- 
turned to England. He subsequently 
served for several years as a Midshipman 
on board the Europa, tearing the flag of 
Admiral Innes, at Jamaica, on which 
station he was at length promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant. 

During the Russian and Spanish arma- 
ments, we find him in the Excellent, of 
74 guns, and the Victory, a first rate ; the 
former commanded by Captain Gell, the 
latter carrying the flag of Lord Hood. 
In 1793, soon after the commencement 


of the war with France, he again joined . 


that nobleman, and was by him made a 
Commander, about the period of the 
evacuation of Toulon. He was after- 
wards appointed acting Captain of the 
Bombay Castle, 74, from which ship he 
exchanged into the Southampton frigate; 
but, owing to mistake, was not confirmed 
in bis post-rank till Oct. 6, 1795. 

The Southampton formed part of the 
light squadron under the orders of Com- 
modore Nelson, sent to co-operate with 
the Austrian and Sardinian armies in 
their attempt to drive the republicans 
from the Genoese territories; and on 
the departure of that officer, after the 
termination of the Vado campaign, was 
left off Genoa to blockade la Vestale, a 
French frigate, of 36 guns; la Brune, 
of 32 guns; two brigs, mounting 16 
guns each; several cutters, gun-boats, 
&c. Notwithstanding this immense dis- 
parity of force, the Southampton being 
only a 32-gun frigate, it was not until 


the fifteenth day after his arrival off that 
port, that Captain Macnamara had the 
satisfaction of seeing them venture out. 
The weather was at this time extremely 
hazy, and the wind blowing hard. Run- 
ning the Southampton close aboard of 
la Vestale, he soon compelled her to eur- 
render ; but when about to take posses- 
sion, his mizen-mast went by the board, 
of which, and the increasing density of 
the atmosphere, the enemy taking advan- 
tage, re-hoisted her colours, and went 
off before the wind after ber companions, 

Chagrined as Captain Macnamara was 
at this event, it was not long before 
another opportunity of distinguishing 
himself offered. On the evening of June 
9, 1796, Sir Jobn Jervis, at that time 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterra- 
nean, discovered a French cruizer work- 
ing into Hiéres bay, near Toulon ; andim- 
mediately singling out the Southampton, 
called ber commander on board the Vie- 
tory, pointed the enemy’sship out, and di- 
rected him to make a dash at her through 
the Grand Passe. The Southampton was 
instantly under weigh, and passed the 
batteries on the N. E. end of Porquerol 
island, in view of the British fleet, 
which with agonizing suspense wit- 
nessed the boldness of an attempt, that 
scarcely any thing but complete success 
could have justified. Sir John Jervis, 
on this occasion, even refused to give a 
written. order for the undertaking ; he 
only said to Captain Macnamara, “ bring 
out the enemy’s ship if you can; I'll 
give you no written order; but I direct 
you to take care of the King’s ship 
under your command,” This enterprise 
was executed in a most masterly manner, 
and, as the Admiral’s letter expresses it, 
with ‘* admirable skill and alacrity.” 
(See vol. LXvI. p. 773.) 

Captain Macnamara was subsequently 
employed under Commodore Nelson, in 
taking possession of Porto Ferrajo, eva- 
cuating Capreja and Corsica, in the ex- 
pedition against Piombino, and siege of 
Castiglione. 

Towards the latter end of 1796, the 
Southampton captured the Spanish brig 
of war El Corso, of 18 guns, in a hard 
gale, by boarding, under the batteries of 
Monaca. The first attempt failed, only 
one man (the coxswain, _— > getting 
on board; but Captain acnamara, 
stimulated by the desire of rescuing so 
brave a fellow, made a second dash, and 
succeeded in throwing about 30 men in- 
to her, when she surrendered. During 
the ensuing 48 hours, the sea ran too 
high to communicate by boats, and the 
prize consequently remained for that 
time under the command of the cox- 
swain. From the tempestuous weather, 
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and the shoal water Captain Macna- 
mara’s ship was in, the above appears 
to have been one of those perilous acts 
that nothing but the confidence he re- 
posed in the skill and bravery of his 
erew could have warranted. 

In the memorable battle off Cape St. 
Vineent, Feb. 14, 1797, the Southamp- 
ten was one of the repeating frigates to 
the centre division of Sir John Jervis’s 
fleet, She returned to England in the 
month of June folléwing, and was soon 
after put out of commission. 
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Captain Macnamara was taken into cus- 
tody, and on the 22d of the same month, 
tried at the Old Bailey (see vol. txxxin. 
p. 373). His defence, an eloquent appeal 
to the feelings and passions of the jury, 
he read himself to the Court, and then 
called on the following naval officers, to 
give evidence as to his character: viz, 
the Viscounts Hood and Nelson, Lord 
Hotham, Sir Hyde Parker and Sir Tho- 
mas Troubridge ; Captains Martin, Tow- 
ry, Lydiard, Moore, and Waller; also 
General Churchill and Lord Minto; who 





Captain Macnamara’s next app 
ment was to the Cerberus, of 32 guns, 
on the [rish station, where he captured 
l’Echange French letter of marque, of 
10 guns and 40 men, 

On the 20th Oct. 1799, our officer 
being on a cruize off Ferrol, fell in with 
a fleet of nish merchantmen, escort- 
ed by five tes and two armed brigs, 
which he immediately attacked, and 
nearly succeeded in boarding one of the 
frigates; but was obliged to relinquish 
the attempt in consequence of being 
very closely pressed by the rest. He 
however took possession of, and after re- 
moving her people, set fire to, one of the 
merchant vessels, in the midst of the 
enemy’s squadron. The Cerberus on 
this occasion had her main-top-sail yard- 
arm carried away by the rigging of the 
ship she bad endeavoured to board, and 
sustained some other trivial damages, 
but bad not a man killed, and only 4 
wounded. The gallantry of her com- 
mander, in seeking a contest with so su- 
perior a foe, excited general admiration ; 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, as a 
token of their approbation, paid him 
the compliment ef promoting his first 
Lieutenant to the rank of Commander, 

In 1800, Captain Macnamara was sent 
to the Jamaica station, where he cruized 
with considerable success during the re- 
mainder of the war. After the peace of 
Amiens, he went several times to St. Do- 
mingo, to confer with the French Gene- 
ral Le Clerc. The Cerberus was paid off 
at Chatham in Feb. 1803, after having 
been most actively employed, and almost 
constantly at sea during a period of five 
years and a half. 

On the 6th April, 1803, Captain Mac- 
namara being in Hyde Park with his 
Newfoundland dog, the latter began 
fighting with one belonging to a Lt.-Col. 
Montgomery, who alighted from his 
horse to separate them. High words 
ensued between their respective owners, 
which led to a duel the same evening at 
Chalk Farm. The parties were both 
wounded, the Colonel mortally. A ver- 
dict of manslaughter baving been re- 
“urned by the Coroner’s inquisition, 


all red in bearing testimony of his 
conduct as an officer and a gentleman ; 
and of his being an honorable, good- 
humoured, pleasant, lively companion, 
exactly the reverse of a quarrelsome man. 
The jury withdrew for about ten mi- 
nutes, and then returned a verdict of, 
Not Guilty. 

Oar officer subsequently obtained the 
command of the Dictator, a 64-gun- 
ship, in which he served two years on 
the North Sea station, and then removed 
into the Edgar, 74. In 1808, we find 
him employed in the Baltic, under the 
orders of Rear-Admiral Keats, and as- 
sisting in the rescue of the Spanish army 
commanded by the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana, which had been drawn from Spain 
by Buonaparte, preparatory to his de- 
signs upon that country being carried 
into effect. Whilst on that service, he 
was selected to command some gun- 
boats sent to attack a Danish brig of 
war and a cutter, lying under the pro- 
tection of the batteries of Nyborg, and 
which he compelled to surrender after a 
gallant resistance. They proved to be 
the Fama, of 18, and Salorman, of 12 
guns. The enemy on this occasion had 
7 men killed, and 13 wounded. The 
British, one officer, Lieutenant Harvey 
of the Superb, slain, and 2 seamen 
wounded. 

On his return to England, Captain 
Macnamara was appointed to the Ber- 
wick, a new 74, in which he was em- 
ployed on various services in the North 
Sea, and occasionally had the command 
of a ‘squadron blockading Cherbourgh. 
On the 24th March, 1811, be chased a 
large French frigate, and compelled her 
to take shelter, with an ebbing tide, 
within the rocks near Barfleur light- 
house, where she was burnt by her crew, 
after receiving considerable damage from 
the Berwick’s fire. 

The deceased was advanced to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, June 4, 1814. He 
married, at Bath, Jan. 26, 1818, Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Edward King, of 
Askham Hall, esq. and widow of the 
hon, Lieut.-Col. George Carleton, bro- 
ther of the present Lord Dorchester. 
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Masor-Gen. G. JOHNSTONE. 
Lately. At Edinburgh, Major-General 
George Johnstone, 
This officer was appointed Lieutenant 
in the Marines, March 5, 1776. In 1777 


and 1778 he served at New York and. 


Halifax ; in 1781 he embarked for the 
East Indies, and was in various sea 
engagements ; and he returned to Eng- 
land in December, 1785. He received 
a commission in the New South Wales 
Corps, Sept. 25, 1792; and in December 
1796 embarked at Woolwich for New 
South Wales, where, paying only a short 
visit to England in 180}, he served till 
1809. He received the brevet of Major, 
- Jan. 1, 1800; a Majority in his corps 
Nov. 13, 1806 ; and subsequently a Lieut- 
Coloneley. He was appointed Lieut. 
Colonel of 93d Foot, May 3, 1810; 
Colonel in the Army, Jan. 1, 1212; and 
Major-General, June 4, 1814. He served 
in the campaign in Flanders, and com- 
manded the 6th British brigade of the 
5th division, but which, being at Hal, 
was not engaged at Waterloo. 
Major ScHatcu. 

Feb. 23, 1825. In action in the Bur- 
mese territory, at the Stockade of Chom- 
bala, Major Schalch. 

His paternal family is said te have 
been of German extraction. His father 
and some immediate relatives were offi- 
cers of rank in our Royal Artillery, for 
which, or the engineers, the son also 
was originally intended. With this view 
he had been placed at the Military Col- 
lege at Marlow; but his health proving 
delicate, he was removed from that in- 
stitution, The same delicacy of consti- 
tution would seem at times to have at- 
tended him in after-life ; but under the 
influence of his ardent and sanguine 
disposition, he ever treated it lightly, 
and as seldom as possible allowed it 
to interfere with his pursuits or incli- 
nations It was recommended to his 
friends, that he should proceed to India; 
and in 1809, at the early age of 15, be 
arrived in that country, as an Infantry 
Cadet. It may appear strange, that at 
this period there was nothing to wark 
or distinguish in him any superiority of 
education or ability; and in some few 
of the common acquirements of general 
education, he was said to have been 
scarcely equal to many of his young 
contemporaries. Svon, however, his 
mind, hitherto unawakened, was roused 
to an impulsive sense of its powers. In- 
stigated by the example and kind as- 
sistance of Captain Everest, now em- 

loyed on the trigonometrical survey of 
India, he engaged deeply and success- 
fully in mathematical, astronomical, 
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and other congenial studies and pursuits. 
Under a former Surveyor-General, Co- 
lonel Crauford, he still further improved 
himself; and after having been actively 
employed under Captain Morrison in 
surveying the Sunderbunds, he was no- 
ticed and kindly patronized by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and obtained in 1819 
a situation in the Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral’s department. It was then that he 
first became conspicuous at the Presi- 
dency, and thenceforward, in the survey 
of Calcutta, in his projected and exten- 
sive canals some time since commenced 
upon, his introduction here of the ron 
Suspension Bridges and other public 
works of utility, he soon rendered bim- 
self known to the Government by his 
splendid talents. But we may here 
pause to say, that although he was thus 
rapidly and unmeasurably outstripping 
all his former comrades and competitors 
in the career ef publie life, yet such was 
his amenity of manner, such the frank, 
unassuming, unchanging sweetness of 
hissocial disposition, that it is a truth, the 
full force of which many are ready to 
acknowledge, he was not more prized 
by the authorities of Government as a 
zealous public servant, than he was be- 
loved by the many individuals who 
sought him in domestic or private life as 
their friend. Possibly nothing could 
better have instanced the talents and 
persevering intelligence of MajorSchalch, 
than the erection of the well-known 
Iron Suspension Bridge at Kallee Ghaut. 
He had never before practically engaged 
himself in the slightest mechanical work 
—he had every thing to effect in the 
manufactures of the component parts of 
his first attempt—from the scientific ap- 
plication of its theoretical principles, to 
the mere handicraft or operative direc- 
tion of the very smiths and workmen 
employed. Yet, with untiring patience 
he went on, alone, and every way unas- 
sisted by professional people, himself al- 
most presiding at the forges; and at 
length, in a few months, effected the 
erection of a handsome and most highly 
useful bridge, with no other aid from 
any establishment or public department, 
than the accommodation of a small 
piece of ground whereupon to make his 
experiment, and a few. native black- 
smiths, whom be had in every thing to 
guide and iistruct. 
Rev. Wittiam Cuary, A. M. 

Jan. 28. At his residence, Westgate, 
Canterbury, at the advanced age of 80, 
the Rev. William Chafy, A. M. (formerly 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, and father of the Rev. Dr. Chafy, 
the present Master of that Society), Vi- 
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car of Sturry, near Canterbury, and Rec- 


tor of Swalecliffe, co. Kent. Of the for-, 


mer parish be had been the Incumbent 
for 45, and of the latter 35 years. 

He was descended from an ancient 
and respectable family, in the county of 
Dorset, being the youngest and last sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. John Chafy *, 
Rector of Purse Caundle, and also of Lil- 
lington, in that county, by Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter and co-heiress of John. 
Corbin, Esq. of Hazelbury Bryan, a de- 
scendant from the celebrated Hollis. 

Mr. Chafy married, April 5, 1774, bis 
cousin Mary, only daughter and ulti- 
mately sole heiress of John Chafie, Esq. 
of Sherborne, co. Dorset, by whom he 
had issue ten children, eight of whom, 
three sons and five daughters, survive, 
with the widow, to deplore his loss. 

Few persons have quitted this world 
more universally respected and lamented 
than this most picus and charitable 
Christian. Endeared to bis family and 
acquaintance by the many amiable qua- 
lities and estimable virtues which adurn- 
ed his life and conversation, his memory 
seems less to require the tribute of 
public eulogy. But, in deploring the 
loss of departed worth, sincerity and 
gratitude may be permitted briefly to 
state its claims to imitation and praise. 
Suffice it then to say, that, in a proba- 
tionary course of eighty years, Mr. 
Chafy’s unostentatious benevolence, un- 
affected piety, and undeviating rectitude 
of conduct in his intercourse with man- 
kind, gained him alike the esteem and 
respect of the rich and the poor. His 
mind was cheerful, bis heart benevolent, 
his morals pure and correct ; his general 
deportment so innocent aud condescend- 
ing, and his example so exemplary and 
instructive, that he was admired and 
teloved by all who had the happiness of 
enjoying bis society. His attention to 
the welfare and well-being of bis parish- 
ioners, and his industry in the disebarge of 
the duties of his office, constantly direct- 
ed by a love of virtue and truth, by piety 
and charity, diffused a beneficial in- 
fluence over the whole of his professional 
sphere. It is no small consolation to 
his mourning family and friends to know, 
that, great as had been the excellence 
and utility of bis life, they were equalled 
only by the calm and pious resignation 
with which he resigned his soul into the 
hands of his Creator. 

He has bequeathed 120/. to each of 
the parishes of Sturry and Swalecliffe, to 
establish schools for the education of 
their poor; and 50/, to the General Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital. 





* See a neat Latin epitaph to this Cler- 
fzyman, in Hutchins’s Dorset, tv. 27. 
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Mr. Deovatus Bye. 

Feb. 12. In Camden-row, Peckham, 
aged nearly 82, Mr. Deodatus Bye, for- 
merly an emiuent Printer in St. Jobn's- 
square, Clerkenwell. 

He was with only one exception the 
oldest member of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, of which he bad been a Livery- 
man 60 years. Though possessing no 
inconsiderable talents, be was one of the 
most unassuming of human beings, but 
at the same time one of the most kind- 
hearted, Content with a very moderate 
income, he long since retired from the 
fatigues of business to the tranquil re- 
treat where he calinly breathed his last. 
Though more than eight of his latter 
years were embittered by repeated at- 
tacks of paralysis, which deprived bim 
of the use of his right side, and confined 
him wholly to his bed-chamber, he bore 
his sufferings with that manly fortitude 
and that patient resignation to the Dj- 
vine Will, which his constant study of 
the Holy Scriptures had enabled him to 
sustain. 

Whilst in business, his principal em- 
ployment was the printing of the Reli- 
gious Tracts of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. He was Edi- 
tor of the last edition of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, in which he carefully examin- 
ed every Text by the original in the 
Bible. He also printed the ‘* Diversions 
of Purley” for Mr. Horne Tooke, with 
whom he was deservedly a great fa- 
vourite, and who permitted him to sub- 
stitute blanks for many names which the 
timid Printer thought it prudent to sup- 
press. Me. Bye compiled the copious. 
Index to the octavo edition of Swift's 
Works, published in 1803, That he 
was also sometimes a versifier may be 
seen by a few lines signed “ D. B.” in 
vol. Lxxxvit. i. 445, With bis habitual 
placidity of mind, after he bad totally 
just the use ef bis right band, he soon 
acquired the habit of writing very neatly 
with bis left. Iu a letter of some length, 
dated Mareb 1820, he says : 

*< ] have every reason to be thankful 
for the mercies I daily receive, although 
I bave been confined to my house nearly 
three years. My Bible, my Prayer Book, 
and your Magazine are my constant 
companions ; by the former | humbly 
hope I receive Divine instruction aud 
consolation, and the latter lets me see 
as much of the busy and changeable 
world as I desire, and sometimes more, 

“The last year was an eventful one, 
indeed, and many great and good cha- 
racters are recorded in your Obituary to 
have left this world, I hope for a better! 
Perhaps several of them were personally 
known to you, and were among the 
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number of your friends, your bosom 

friends ; when that is the case, it veri- 

fies the truth of that line of Young, 

«* When such Friends part, ’tis the Sur- 
vivor dies.” 

** You will, 1 am sure, pardon the im- 
perfections of this left-handed scrawl, 
which has taken me hours to execute, 
but Iam much pleased now it is done, 
as it may perhaps be my farewell letter, 
but whether it be or not, it affords me 
an opportunity of saying, that I remain, 
with the greatest sincerity and affection, 
your friend and humble servant, 

D. Bye; etat. 76, natus 1744.” 

That such was Deodatus Bye, testifies 
the friend who now laments his loss, 
after an intimate acquaintance of nearly 
70 years. 





LinpLey Murray, Eso. 

Jan.\6. At bis residence, Holdgate, 
near York, aged 80, Lindley Murray, 
Esq. the Author of an English Grammar, 
and of many other approved works on 
Education. His last illness was of short 
duration, scarcely exceeding two days: 
but his whole life may be said to have 
been a constant preparation for his final 
change, so that death could scarcely, at 
any time, have come upon him unawares. 
He expired, very peacefully, in the full 
possession of his mental faculties. 

Mr. Murray was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, in North America ; but he resided 
for a great part of his life at New York. 
His father was a distinguished merchant 
in that city. Both his parents were 
persons of respectable character; and 
were solicitous to imbue his mind with 
pious and virtuous principles. He was 
carefully and regularly educated, and 
made a rapid progress in learning. At 
the age of nineteen he commenced the 
study of Law, under the auspices of a 
gentleman eminent in the profession ; 
and he had the pleasure of having for 
his fellow student the celebrated Mr. 
Jay. At the expiration of four years 
Mr. Murray was admitted to the Bar, 
and received a license to practise both 
as Counsel and Attorney, in all the 
Courts of the State of New York. In 
this profession he continued with in- 
creasing reputation and success, till the 
troubles in America interrupted all busi- 
ness of this nature. He then engaged 
in the mercantile line ; in which by his 
diligence, abilities, and respectable con- 
nexions, he soon acquired a handsome 
competency. 

Having been afflicted with a fever, 
which left a great weakness in his limbs, 
and his general health being much im- 
paired, he was induced in the year 1784, 
by the advice of his physicians and 


friends, to remove into a more temperate 
climate. He accordingly came to this 
country, accompanied by his faithful and 
beloved wife ; and though not restored 
to his former bealth and strength, he 
received so much benefit as induced him 
to remain in England. He settled in 
Yorkshire ; and purchased a house plea- 
santly situated at Holdgate, a small vil- 
lage about a mile from the city of York, 
where he continued to reside. The 
weakness of his limbs gradually in- 
creased ; so that he soon found himself 
incapable of walking more than a few 
steps in the course of a day, without 
great inconvenience. He was, however, 
able to ride in bis carriage an hour or 
two every day. He regularly attended 
public worship ; and in summer he was 
frequently drawn about bis garden in a 
chair made for that purpose, but for 
many years previous to his decease, be 
was wholly confined to his house, for he 
found that even a very small degree of 
bodily exertion increased the debility of 
his frame ; and that exposure to the air 
occasioned frequent and severe colds, 
together with other indisposition. Toa 
person distinguished as Mr. Murray had 
been for health, strength, and agility, 
confinement was at first a severe trial ; 
but during the whole couse of it, a mur- 
mur or complaint was never known to 
escape from hislips. Time and religious 
considerations perfectly reconciled him 
to his situation. 

Deprived of the usual occupations and 
amusements of life, and of the common 
occasions of doing good to others, he 
very happily and generously turned his 
attention to compose Literary works, 
for the benefit, chiefly, of the rising ge- 
neration. In this benevolent employ he 
found great satisfaction, and met with 
uncommon success. His English Gram- 
mar, with the Exercises and the Key, 
has been much approved by the publick, 
and been adopted in most of the prin- 
cipal seminaries in Great Britain, and in 
America. It has passed through many 
large editions in this country, and been 
frequently reprinted in America. His 
French and English Reader, his Abridg- 
ment of his Grammar, and his Spelling- 
book, have also received very high enco- 
miums; and they are most extensively 
circulated both in this country, and in 
his native land. Having begun his lite- 
rary career from disinterested motives, 
he constantly devoted all the profits of 
his publications to charitable and bene- 
volent purposes. 

The work which be first publisbed, 
and which appeared to afford him pecu- 
liar satisfaction, was * The Power of 
Religion on the Mind.” This book has 
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through many editions. The first 
edition was made wholly at Mr. Mur- 
ray’s own expense ; and given away by 
him chiefly in the neighbourhood of his 
own residence. 

Time thus employed, and the rewards 
of jabour thus distributed, prevented 
that depression and gloom which ill 
health and long confinement are so apt 
to produce ; and contributed to render 
Mr. Murray cheerful and happy in a 
situation that many would think must 
have been highly distressing. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
was much respected and esteemed by 
them: but in his writings designed for 
general use, he scrupulously avoided in- 
troducing, in any shape, the peculiar 
tenets of the sect. On moral and reli- 
gious subjects, he confined himself to 
the leading principles of piety and virtue, 
and to the general spirit and precepts of 
Christianity. For this judicious care, as 
well as for the exemplary chastness of 
his works, be has received particular 
commendation. 

Mr. Murray married, early in life, a 
very amiable woman, abont three years 
younger than himself. They had no 
children. They lived together in unin- 
terrupted harmony, for nearly sixty 
years. Mrs. Murray is a person of great 
worth and respectability, She was most 
faithfully and tenderly attached to her 
husband, The loss which she has sus- 
tained is unspeakable. She is deeply 
afflicted, but resigned to the Divine 
Will, and thankful that the inestimable 
blessing which is now taken away, was 
vouchsafed to her during so long a course 
of years. 

Sound judgment, an amiable disposi- 
tion, and great piety, were striking cha- 
racteristics of the subject uf this memoir. 
Of him it may truly be said, he did 
justly, he loved mercy, and walked 
humbly with his God. He was a most 
affectionate husband, a sincere friend, a 
kind neighbour, a cheerful and instruc- 
tive companion. His manners and con- 
versation were peculiarly pleasing and 
impressive; his sentiments were refined 
and liberal; and the whole tenour of his 
life beautifully exemplified the moral 
and religious principles which his writ- 
ings uniformly inculcate. But however 
excellent his character and conduct, all 
his hopes of acceptance with God, were 
founded, not on himself, or on his own 
doings, but on the merits and atone- 
meut of the ever-blessed Redeemer. 

Further particulars respecting this 
estimable man, and bighly distinguished 
author, would, no doubt, be acceptable 
to the publick, especially to those who 
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have derived benefit from his literary 
labours. It is therefore with much sa- 
tisfaction that the writer of this article 
adds, from indisputable authority, that 
* Memoirs of bis Life and Writings” 
will shortly be published, which from 
their authenticity, and other circum- 
stances, will, it is presumed, prove pecu- 
liarly interesting and instructive. 


Samuet Parkes, Eso. F.L.S. 


Dec. 23. At his house in Mecklen- 
burgh-square, after a lingering illness, 
aged 66, Samuel Parkes, Esq. F. L. S, 
F.S.A. of Perth, Member of the Geologi- 
cal Society, Honorary Member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Societies of 
Newcastle and Norwich, &c. and pro- 
prietor of the Chemical manufactory in 
Goswell-street. 

He was born at Stourbridge in Wor- 
cestershire ; but received his education 
at the academy conducted by Dr. Ad- 
dington at Market Harborough. 

In 1806 he published his bigbly inte- 
resting and valuable “ Chemical Cate- 
chism.”’ A second edition was soon called 
for, which contained so many addi- 
tional facts as to be almost a new work. 
(See vols. cxxvil. 143, Lxxvutt. 227.) 
Many editions have since appeared. In 
1808 he published ** An Essay on the 
Utility of Chemistry to the Arts and Ma- 
nufactures.” (See vol. xxvii. 228.) In 
the following year he produced his ** Ru- 
diments of Chemistry, illustrated by Ex- 
periments,” 18mo. (See vol. LXxx. i. p. 
52.) The publication of this work was 
occasioned by the fact that a well-known 
bookseller made so free with the Chemi- 
cal Catechism, as to transcribe it with- 
out any modesty, under the title of a 
Grammar of Chemistry. An injunction 
in Chancery however corrected the piracy, 
after which, the injured author, for the 
protection of his property, published an 
abridgment of his own book. In 1815 
he published ‘* Chemical Essays, princi- 
pally relating to the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of the British Dominions,” 8 vols. 
Bvo. (See vol. LXxxv. ii. pp. 47. 340.) 

The benevolence of his disposition, 
and the amenity of his manners, attach- 
ed him to a large circle of friends; and 
in him the community have lost a most 
estimable member. His works attest his 
ardour, diligence, and perseverence in 
the pursuit of Science; nor was he less 
distinguished by his beneficent efforts 
and pecuniary liberality in the support 
of every public institution which tended 
to increase the happiness or promote 
the improvement of his fellow creatures. 
His industry and activity of mind were 





evinced even during his last illness, by 
his being anxiously engaged in preparing 
and superintending improved editions of 
his Chemical works. 





CHEVALIER De BOCCAGE. 


Lately. Of apoplexy, aged 65, the Che- 
valier Barbie du Boccage, Member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres,Geographer to the department 
. for Foreign Affairs, Professor to the Fa- 
culty of Letters to the Academy of Pa- 
ris. He had sustained many attacks 
during the last three or four weeks, but 
he was thought perfectly convalescent. 
The Atlas of the Voyage of Aunacharsis 
established his reputation. He conti- 
nued through the whole of his life to 
study the topography of Greece, and ge- 
nerally of classic lands. He must have 
left valuable notes behind him. Two of 
his sons are successfully treading in the 
steps of their father. 


Jacos Mocartta, Eso. 


Nov. 29. Jacob Mocatta, esq. The 
sudden death of this gentleman, so emi- 
nent in the commercial world, and so 
highly esteemed in it, made a strong 
impression on the public mind. An in- 
quest was taken on the Ist of December 
before J. W. Unwin, esq. the Coroner, 
and a highly respectable Jury at the 
Pied Horse public-house, Chiswell-street. 
Whe investigation was most minute, and 
the attention of the Jury was particu- 
larly directed to ascertain the real facts 
of the case. The Inquest-room was 
thronged with some of the most respect- 
able persons of the Jewish persuasion, 
all of whom deeply lamented the melan- 
choly catastrophe. Among these was 
Mr. Montefivre, the intimate friend of 
the deceased. From the evidence it ap- 
peared, that Mr. Movatta, while at a 
friend’s in Nichols’-street, Spitalfields, 
complained of violent pains about the 
stomach, These increasing consider- 
ably, he was removed up stairs, and 
placed on a bed, and medical aid sent 
fur. Before it arriveé, Mr. Mocatta had 
‘breathed his last.—Mr. Andrews, the 
professional attendant of the family, and 
one of the medical gentlemen of the 
London Hospital, minutely examined 
the body, aud gave as their opinion, 
that Mr. M. died of dyspepsiae The 
Jury returned a verdict—* Died by the 
visitation of Gud.” 


ArcuwaLp Boyp, Eso. 
Dec. 27. Aged 75, Archibald Boyd, 
esq. for 30 years the respected Trea- 
surer of the City and County of London- 
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derry, and the Father of that Corpora- 
tion, baving been a member Of it for 
upwards of 50 years. Possessed of a 
strong and intelligent mind, richly 
stored with useful information, no man 
better understood the various duties of 
a citizen and a subject. On every occa- 
sion, Mr. Boyd was found at bis post, 
ready to promote the best interests of 
his country, and support its establish- 
ments with spirit and independence. As 
a friend, bis attachments were marked 
by a warmth of feeling and regard, 
which at once proved their sincerity and 
their value—in his domestic circle he 
was endeared to his family by the 
strongest ties of affection. The respect 
paid to his remains amply testified the 
value in which his character was held— 
they were accompanied by the Curpora- 
tion, of which he had been so long an 
independent member, in their robes, 
and by almost every respectable member 
in the community, The pall was borne 
by his respectable friends, Geo. R. Daw- 
son, esq. Col. Knox, Sir Wm. Williams, 
Alderman Curry, Captain Hill, and Ma- 
jor Nicholson. 





JoHN Monro. 

Dec. 15. Aged 99, John Monro, of 
Glenary, Argylesbire. For many years 
it had been the daily practice of this ve- 
nerable mountaineer to plunge, with his 
clothes on, into the river Arca ; and so 
far did habit become second nature, 
that if compelled to remain for any 
length of time with a dry skin, he felt 
all the uneasiness of a fish out of water. 
He always enjoyed excellent health; 
and, till his last illness, had never been 
but twice seriously indisposed, and on 
these occasions, as an antidote, his aged 
helpmate had to souse him overhead 
and ears at his bed-side, a remedy that 
never failed te restore his health. A few 
days before his death he had been pre- 
vailed upon to leave his ancient habita- 
tion at Glenary, to reside with bis daugh- 
ter at Furnace, near Inverary, that he 
might have the advantage of her care ; 
but all her affectionate tenderness could 
not make up to poor John the loss of 
his native stream: sickness came ; and 
he who had for 99 winters braved many 
a bitter storm, was evidently soon to 
submit to the grim king of terrors. 
Still he clung to his specific ; and a few 
hours before be breathed his last, he 
earnestly beseeched he might be carried 
back and plunged in the stream of his 
native Glenary, when he would soon be 
well again. His request came too late, 
had his friends even been disposed to 
comply with it. He retained all bis fa- 
culties to the last; and such was the 
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high estimation in which his worth and 
itiflexible honesty were held, that his 
remains were attended to the place ap- 
poivted for all living by a concourse of 
friends that does not always honour the 
obsequies of those in more exalted sta- 
tious. 





J. P. F. RicHTer. 


you. 14. At Bayreuth, aged 61, Jean 
Paul Frederic Richter, one of the most 
prolific and popular writers of Germany. 
Feur years ago he lost his only son, a 
most promising young man, who was 
pursuing his s-udies with, perhaps, tuo 
much zeal. Since that less, which he 
bore with calm resignation, the health 
of this worthy man had_ been econ- 
stantly declining. For some months. 
past, his eye-sight bad gradually decay- 
ed, till the lamp of life itself expired.— 
He was born at Wunsicdel, in the prin- 
cipality of Bayreuth, March 21, 1763. 
He was educated by his father, who was 
ene of the preceptors a: the public 
schoo] at Wunsicdel, and very early 
gave an earnest of that talent which 
distinguished his literary career. He 
made his debut as an author in 1783, 
with bis Greenland Lawsuits, which at 
ance stamped his reputation for origi- 
nality and bumour. The most remark- 
able of his other numerous productions 
are Extracts from the Devil’s Papers, 
the luvisible Lodge, Hesperys, Titan, 
Lerana, &c. Yet, deservedly admired 
as they are by his own countrymen, bis 
produttions are almost totally unknown 
among us, even by name ; and so formi- 
dable are the difficulties which a trans- 
latur would have to overcome, that it is 
doubtful whetbér any one will under- 
take to transfer any of his numerous 
works-into the English language. The 
task would require a complete fami- 
liarity with the author’s peeuliar geuius ; 
the attempt has nevery that we are 


. aware of, yet been mad®, with the ex- 


ception of a few fragments that appear- 
ed some time ago in the London Maga- 
zine, from the pen of Mr. De Quincey, 
who offered them as a specimen of an 
intended ‘ Richteriana.”’ We believe 
there are very few Englishmen indeed 
who understand Richter sufficiently to 
relish him. His own countrymen, who 
must be allowed to be the most compe- 
tent judges, esteem him for the noble- 
ness of his sentiments, his poetic talent, 
his rich creative imagination, his spark- 
ling wit, his brilliant imagery, his co- 
pious illustration, and the exuberance 
of his language,—for his energy both of 
thought and diction, bis bold and luxu- 
Gent. Mac. February, 1826, 
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riant style, and the glowing colours in 
whieh he arrays every object. It bas, 
however, been objected, by some of his 
critics, that great as are the beauties of 
isolated parts, there is a certain want of 
unity of interest in his works that dis- 
appoints and dissatisfies the reader. 


Mrs. Botrie.p. 


Oct. 26. At Norton-hall, co. North- 
ampton, aged 46, after a protracted in- 
disposition, Charlotte, widow of Beriah 
Botfield, esq. and only daughter of the 
late William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. If 
an ingenuous disposition, and cordial 
sincerity towards ber equals (with whom 
she maiutained a frequent intercourse 
of elegant and liberal hospitality) ; if 
kind condescension to ber inferiors, 
concern for their welfare, and care for 
their wants; if the moral and religioug 
instruction of the youth among her 
poorer neighbours, was to her an object 
of warm and generous interest ; if these, 
and such as these, are qualities which 
deserve and command esteem, then will 
her memory be cherished by every class 
of society with affectionate regret, re- 
spect, aud gratitude. In the buoyant 
spring of her existence she accompanied 
her highly-gifted father, and a circle of 
relatives and friends, from whom she 
could not fail to derive improvement, 
during a voyage to Lisbon, and resi- 
dence in that metropolis and its envi- 
rons; where each novel and interesting 
object was rendéred so agreeably sub- 
servient to the acquisition of knowledge, 
that the excursion assumed the aspect 
of one of those * painted clouds which 
beautify our days,” ever after yielding a 
theme of grateful allusion. — Neither 
when advanced to a more responsible 
station by her marriage, July 26, 1806, 
were the most favourable anticipations 
disappointed, Whilst experience of the 
world and its vicissitudes chastened an 
exuberant vivacity, a strict attention to 
the public ordinances of the church, with 
an equally punctual observance of fa- 
mily worship, by invigorating 4 rational 
piety, both inspired and strengthened 
every good emotion, Nor was the mo- 
notony of a country life unenlivened at 
stated periods by incidents which, though 
trivial in themselves, were counted as 
events in the simple annals of the vil- 
lage. The young will long remember 
the raptures of the May-day morn, when 
in festive groups, proud to challenge the 
admiration of their generous patrons, 
they presented their choicest garlands ; 
or with what delight they annually sat 
down to the extended tables of the rural 
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fete, commemorative of a happy union ; 
or partake of the Christmas regale, com- 
bined as it ever was with seasonable 
deeds of charity.—After the death of 
her husband in 1813 (see vol. Lxxxil1. i. 
595) Norton, endeared by many fond as- 
sociations, became still more decidedly 
the place of predilection to the widow, 
whose interest in the family seat prompt- 
ed her not merely to preserve the order 
of the pleasure grounds with assiduous 
care, but to occupy herself in various 
little embellishments, and in raising a 
succession of many thousands of forest 
and fruit trees, for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 

Mrs. Botfield has left an only son, now 
aGentleman Commoner atChristChurch, 
Oxford. Her remains were interred 
Nov. 3, in the family vault at Norton, 
attended by a numerous procession of 
mourners, closed by the fifty children of 
the schools, instructed by her care, and 
clothed by her bounty, 


Rosert Bryer, Eso. F.S.A. 


Dee, 29. At Canterbury-row, New- 
ington, aged 70, Robert Bryer, Esq. 
F.s.A. He bad been 48 years in the 
service of the Bank of England, 25 of 
which he filled the situation of Assistant 
Accountant. 

He was actuated by the highest sense 
of honour and integrity, truly loyal, and 
firmly attached tu the Established reli. 
gion of his country. A lover of Litera- 
tare, his mind was enriched with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of Ancient History, 
Numismatics, and the Antiquities of this 
island. He became a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries in the year 1801, 
to whose works his name appears as a 
contributor*. A gentlemanly urbanity 
and suavity of manners, united to a vein 
of cheerfulness peculiarly his own, gained 
him a numerous acquaintance, amongst 
whom were many eminent Literati. 

He married, rather late in life, a lady 
whose amiable qualities gladdened his 
existence ; but his happiness in that 


' connexion was of short duration. The 


rapid incursions of disease, added to a 
delicacy of constitution, suddenly termi- 
nated a few years of the most perfect re- 
ciprocal affection, and deprived him of 
the companion with whom he antici- 
pated so much comfort. 

His private life was highly exemplary, 
and in his own domestic circle his irre- 
parable loss, as a father, friend, and 
master, will be long aud deeply felt. 





* See the General Index to the Archa- 
ologia, p. 12. 


Cuar.es Sr. Barse, Eso. 

Jan.19. All who have visited the 
pretty town of Lymington during the 
last forty years will bear testimony to 
the urbanity and gentleman-like man- 
ners of Mr, St. Barbe, whose death we 
announced in p. 93. He was in every 
sense of the word a useful man ; honor- 
able in his dealings; upright and im- 
partial in the various public offices be 
filled of Magistrate, Deputy Lieutenant, 
Commissioner of Taxes, &c. a loyal sub- 
ject to his King and country, and a zea- 
lous supporter'’of the Established Charech. 
He was the representative of his family, 
originally seated in Somersetshire (see 
our vol. xc. pt. i, for a view of their 
ancient mansion at Ashington). By Ann, 
daughter of John Hicks, be bad six 
sons and two daughters, 

T. A. Bromueap, Esq. 

Sept. 9, 1825. At Konich, in Carama- 
nia (the ancient Iconium), aged 32, 
Thomas-Ayre Bromhead, Esq. late of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (where he 
took the degree of M.B. in 1820), and 
only scn of the Rev. Edward Bromhead, 
of Repham, near Lincoln. This enter- 
prising traveller, after an absence of five 
years from his native country, was 
hastening homewards, when arrested by 
sudden and fatal disease. He breathed 
his last with no attendants but his fo- 
reign servants, or the uncivilised natives ; 
and the sad satisfaction of knowing the 
closing event of his life seems denied to 
his numerous friends. One of the com- 
panions of Mr. Bromhead’s travels, the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, Fellow of Christ Col- 
lege, died on a camel under almost as 
melancholy circumstances, near the 
Palm Trees of Elim, -in March (see July 
Mag. p. 90); and the other, Henry 
Lewis, Esq. R.N. after traversing Pales- 
tine in his company, parted from him at 
Beirdt, in Jane, and returned to Eng- 
land. The same post brought his own 
cheerful letters from Damascus, and the 
official announcement of his death by 


the Porte. 
---— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 

Jan. 5. John Webster, esq. of the Up- 
per Mall, Hammersmith, and of Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

Jan. 9. In Upper Charlotte-street, in 
his 64th year, Dr. Edward Fryer. Distin- 
guished ability, various and extensive know- 
ledge, strict probity, and unsullied honour, 
united with the most prompt, ardent, inde- 
pendent, and generous feelings, adorned by 
the most engaging and gentlemanly man- 
ners, combined to fender him beloved and 
admired by all who knew him. 
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Jan. 15. At Holding’s Hotel, Dover- 
street, Rose Lambeth Price, esq. son of Sir 
Rose Price, of Trengwainton, Cornwall. 

At Brompton, aged 76, Algernon Lear- 
mouth, esq. 

In Connaught-place, Sarah, dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Thos. Salwey, Rector of Ri- 
chard’s Castle, Salop. 

Jan. 16. In Upper Belgrave-place, aged 
71, Mary, widow of Mr. Thos, Williama. 

Jan. 19. Aged 56, Anne, wife of James 
Banke, esq. of Berners-street and White- 
hall, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Jan. 20. In Burton-crescent, aged 78, 

tine, relict of Tho. Forbes, esq. late of 
Clifton. 
Aged 66, John King, esq. of St. John- 
street road, Clerkenwell. 

Jan. 21. At Camberwell, aged 63, Apsley 
Pellatt, esq. of the firm of Pellatts and 
Green, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, and the 
Falcon giass-works, Blackfriars-road. 

Jan, 22. In the City-road, aged 68, Jas. 
Carter, esq. late of Barbican. 

Jun, 24. In Great Ormoad-street, aged 
93, James Farrer, esq. 

Mr. John Norbury, of the. Spaniards, 
Hampstead. 

Aged 50, Wm. Manley, esq. of his Ma- 
jesty’s Victualling Yard, Deptford. 

Jan. 25. At Lambeth, aged 64, Wm. 
Howard, esq. 

At Dorset-place, Clapham-road, aged 60, 
T. F. Bristow, esq. 

In Portman-square, the Countess Dow- 
ager of Harcourt, relict of the late George 
Simon, Earl.of Harcourt, and sister of the 
present Lord Vernon. Her remains were 
interred at Stanton Harcourt. 

Jan, 26, Charles Willoughby, infant son 
of John Davison, esq. of Tavistock-place, 
and of the East-India House. 

Jan. 28. In Portland-place, Marianne, 
wife of John Vivian, esq. of Claverton, co. 
Somerset. 

In College-street, Westminster, aged 84, 
Mrs, Hussey, relict of John Hussey, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Jan. 29. In Manchester-square, aged 71, 
Charles Mills, esq. M. P. for Warwick. 

Aged 77, Wm. Ashlin} esq. of Upper 
Bedford-place, and late of Cranford, Midd. 

At Bayswater, aged 21, Robert, son of 
Major-Gen. Dighton. 

Jan. 30.—Edw. Mawley, esq. Surveyor to 
the Commissioners appointed for the build- 
ing of Churches. He was proceeding in 
his gig with his wife to his own residence on 
Balham-hill, when the shafts broke, and 
precipitated him on the ground; his skull 
was severely fractured, and he died ina few 
days. This gentleman was highly respected 
by the profession of which he was a mem- 
ber, and in his situation of Surveyor to the 
Commissioners of Churches, he gave the 
fyllest satisfaction. 
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Aged 89, Mrs. Phebe Hollis, of Stoke 
Newington. 

In London, John Williams Witles, esq. of 
Astrop House, Northamptonshire, 

Jan, 31. Aged 73, Me G. Parkinson, of 
Clarendon- place, Maida Vale. 

In Grosvenor-street, the Hon. Miss Al- 
len, dau. of the late, and sister to the pre- 
sent Viscount Allen. 

Aged 82, Mrs. D. St. Leu, of Spital-sq. 

In Harley-street, aged 80, the relict of 
the late rs Crawley, esq. of Stockwood, 
co. Bedford. 

Lately.—In Caroline-place, Foundling, 
aged 94, Eliz. widow of Wm. Harrison, esq. 
inventor of chronometers. 

In Woburn-place, Robert Trower, esq. 

Feb.1. At Slough, aged 69, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. W. Chapman, late Vicar of 
Margate. 

Feb. 2. William Scott, esq. late Lieut.- 
Col. of the Royal Art. in which he became 
first Lieut. Jan. 1, 1794; Capt.-Lieut. July 
16,1799 ; Captain, Sept. 12, 1803; brevet 
Major, June 4, 1811; and Lieut.-Col, Dec. 
30, 1814, 

W. Coningham, esq. of Upper Gower-st. 

Feb, 3. At Hampstead, Mrs, Mary Bel- 
son, dau. of the late Richard Belson, esq. 
merchant, formerly of that place, and niece 
of the late John Bindley, esq. M. P. for 
Dover, and James Bindley, esq. A.M. and 
F.'S. A. fifty years Commissioner of the 
Stamp Office. 

Feb.4 Aged 81, Mrs. Anne Moreland, of 
Old-street, St. Luke's. 

Aged 82, Mr. John Jackson, of Bridge- 
water-square. 

Feb. 6. At his house, Hyde-park corner, 
Sir Ei’mund Antrobus, bart. fe was the 
fourth son of Wm. Antrobus, esq. and was 
created a baronet on the 22d of May, 1815. 

Aged 79, Mrs. King, of Highbury-terrace. 

In Upper Norton-street, Portland-place, 
Eliza, wife of Wm. Blount, esq. 

Agnes, wife of Mr. Wm. Cameron, of 
Walworth-terr, and St. Paul’s Church-vard. 

Feb. 7. At his residence, Lower Gros- 
venor-place, John Tho. Skinner, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Skinner. 

Aged 71, Mr. Edw. Smith, of Bath-place, 
Peckham. 

At Grove-hill-terrace, Camberwell, Anne, 
wife of Cha. Dodd, esq. of Billiter-street. 

Mrs. Pillar, wife of James Pillar, esq. of 
Moore-place, Lambeth. 

Feb. 8. At Ponder’s End, aged 75, W. B, 
Naylor, esq. 

Feb. 10. Aved 73, Alicia Maria, Countess 
Dowager of Carnarvon. She was the eldest 
nal Charles, second Earl of Egmont, and 
sister to George O’Bryen, the present earl, 
Her mother was Alicia Maria, dau. of George 
2d Lord Carpenter, and sister to George, 
Earl of Tyrconnel. She was married July . 
15, 1771, and had issue the present Earl of 
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Carnarvon, five other sons, and a daughter, 
now Lady Ducie. 

In Wimpole-street, the relict of W. Shaw, 
esq. of Inglewood House, Berks. 

Aged 34, Tho. Brown, esq of the East 
India House. 

- At Clapham, aged 47, Mr. Wm. Ghrimes, 
of Ludgate-street. 

In Doctors’ Commons, aged 73, Maurice 
Swabey, esq. D.C.L. of Langley Marsh, 
Bucks. 

At Highgate, aged 66, Wm. Reynolds, 
esq. late of St. Andrew's Wharf. 

At Stamford-hill, $1, Jos. Stonard, esq. 

At Penton-place, Walworth, aged 28, 
George Edw. Forth, son of the Rev. Nath. 
Parker Forth, of White-cottage, Chelsea. 

Feb. 11. Aged 38, R. J. Mason, esq. of 
Furnival’s-inn. 

At Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 70, univer- 
sally respected, James Meyer, esq. late of 
Leadenhall: street. 

In Chatham Doek Yard, aged 54, Bea- 
trice, wife of Commissioner Cunningham, 
and third dau. of the late Commissioner Proby. 

Aged two years, Joseph, youngest son ; 
and on the 13th, Mary, wife of John Rad- 
ford, esq. of Wiuchmore-hill. 

In Great Portland-street, aged 88, Mrs. 
Moultrie. 

Feb. 12. In London, aged 21, Lieut. Geo. 
Read, 41st Reg. 

‘In Great Portland-street, aged 75, Mrs. 
Comyns, of Great Baddow, Essex, relict of 
John Ric. Comyns, esq. formerly of Rylands. 

Fei. 13. Mr. John Stevenson, of the 
English Opera House. 

At his house, Chester-place, Lambeth, 
aged 68, Mr. Richard Thomas, sen. of the 
Strand. 

Feb. 15. In York-place, Baker-street, 
John Wright, esq. of Kelvedon Hall, Essex. 

In Well's Row, Islington, aged 68, Mr. 
George Thompson, many years a printer of 
ballads and one pictures in Long-lane, 
Wess Smithfield. He had been for some 
time ina declining state of health, but the 
immediate cause of his dissulution was the 
rapture of a blood-vessel in the chest dur- 
ing a violent fit of coughing, whilst walking 
in his garden. His death was instantaneous. 
He is said to have died worth 70,0004. 

Bevrorpsuire.—Fel.1. Aged 55, Geo. 

Wn. Monk, Esq. of St. John, near Biggles- 
wade. 
Berxs.—Jan. 19. At Reading, aged 72, 
Margaret, relict of Dominic Trant, esq. late 
of Easingwold, Yorkshire, and grand-dau. of 
the last Viscount Bellew. , 

Jan. 26. At Binfield, R. Matthews, esq. 

Feb. 1. In the London Road, Reading, 

ed 81, Eliz. Susanna, relict of Cap. Arthur 

m. Morris, E.L.C.'s service. 

CamarinGesuire.—dJan. 25. In his 83d 
year, John Rose, esq. senior Alderman of Eye, 
and many years.surgeon of the Tower Garri- 
son, London, 


Feb.9. In his 21st year, Mr. Samuel Eyre, 
tcholar of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Dersysuire.—Jan. 7. MissFrances Clare 
Bower, heretofore of Stockport, and late of 
Buxton, one of the daughters and co-heir- 
esses of the late Buckley Bower, esq. of As- 
pinshaw. 

Jan. 31. At the Pastures, near Derby, 
aged 66, Bache Heathcote, esq. universally 
regretted. As a husband, parent, brother, 
friend, and magistrate, he was most exem- 

lary. 
a a 25. At Weymouth, 
Louisa, only daughter of the late Sir John 
Cox Hippesley, bart. 

At Cerne Abbas, aged 92, Cath. relict of 
the Rev.Samuel Berjew, Rector of Up-Cerne, 
Somerset. 

Durnam.—Feb.7. At Gainford,near Dar- 
lington, aged 76, the wife of Marmaduke 
Cradock, esq. grand-dau. and only descendant 
of late Sir John ‘Tyrwhitt, bart. of Stainfield 
Hall, Lincolushire 

Essex.—Jan. 20. At Leyton, W. Cope- 
land, esq. 

Fel. 15. At Leyton, aged 70, Jas, Innes, 
esq. 
GLoucesTERSHIRE.—Jan, 26. At Bris- 
tol, leaving a widow and 7 children in dis- 
tress, Mr. John Plumley, land-surveyor, who 
was engaged in forming a map of that eity on 
a scale of unprecedented magnitude. 

Jan. 29. In the Moravian house in Bris- 
tol, aged 89, Mrs. Whittaker. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, George Wilkes 
Unett, esq. Major in the army. He was ap- 
pointed 2nd Lieut. of Royal Artillery April 
22,1795; Ist. Lieut. Jan. 1, 1797; Capt. 
Lieut. Sep. 12, 1803; ud Capt. July 19, 
1804; Captain, Feb. 1, 1803; brevet Ma- 
jor, June 4, 1814. He served at the attack 
of Guadaloupe, in 1810; in Flanders, and at 
Waterloo. 

Fel. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 87, Mrs. 
Anne Travell. 

Feb. 7. At Wellington Cottage, Clifton, 
Sarah, relict of Rev. Charles Elwes, Vicar of 
Bitton, co. Gloucester. 

Feb. 8. At Bristol, aged 43, Mr. William 
Clement Bardgett, attorney, of Bristol, a 
man of the utmost integrity. 

Feb..11. In his 50th year, John Colston 
Coulson, esq. solicitor, of Bristol. 

Hants.—Dec. 30. At Portsmouth, deep- 
ly regretted, aged 72, Major-gen. John Mil- 
ler, late of the Royal Marines, in which he 
was appointed 2nd Lieut. Feb. 21, 1776; 1st 
Lieut. Aug 15,1778; Captain, Jan. }, 1793; 
brevet Major, Apr. 29, 1802; Major Royal 
Marines, Nov.9,1803; Lieut.-col. Aug.15, 
1805; brevet Col. June 4, 1813; and Ma- 
jor-gen. Aug. 12, 1819. 

Jan. 29. At Portsmouth, Mr. Chas. Man- 
ley, 4th son of the Rev. Henry C. Manley, 
late Rector of Bradford, in Somerset. 

Feb.10. At Testwood, near Southampton, 
aged 90, Mrs. Elizabeth Ottley. 
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Feb. 16. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Francis Worsley, esq. an eminent solicitor, 
and son of the Rev. Francis Worsley, late 
Rector of Chale. Descended from an ancient 
and respectable family, he maintained through 
a long professional career, a character of the 
most strict and undeviating integrity. 

Hererorpsuire.—Jan. 19. At Lyons- 
hall, aged 60, John Cheese, esq. 

Herts.—Jan. 17. At Marshall’s Wick, 
George Sulivan Marten, esq. 

Jan 25. At Cheshunt, 
Samuel Key, esq. 

Kent.—Jan. 29. At Combe Bank, aged 
20, Eleanor, youngest daughter of Wm.Man- 
ning, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 1. At Ramsgate, aged 31, Emma, 
wife of W. Chaplin, esq. Madras Civil Service, 
(Commissioner of Dekkan), and eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Roger Frankland, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Wells. 

11. At Footscray, Heneage Twysden, esq. 

Larcasuire.—Jan. 7. At Liverpool, aged 
70, Sir Wm. Barton, knt. one of the oldest 
merchants of that port, head of the firm of 
Barton, Irlam, and Higginson. He had the 
honour of knighthood conferred on him May 
9, 1816, on presenting, as Mayor of Liver- 
pool, an Address of congratulation to the Re- 
gent, on the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. Sir William was a warm sup- 
porter of the King and Constitution. 

Jan. 10. Aged 87, Mr. James Brayshaw, 
of Idle, near Bradford; and on the Friday 
following, aged 84, Mrs. Brayshaw, his wife. 
They were both buried on Sunday, at Calver- 
ley, and followed to their grave by children, 
grand children, and great grand children, 
amounting to 125. 

Jan. 16. At Liverpool, aged 25, Roger, 
5th son of the late Roger Swetenham, esq. 
of Somerford Booths, Cheshire. 

Jan. 28. At Blackburn, aged 23, the Rev. 
Joseph Foster, pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Scarborough. His literary attainments 
were very considerable. 

Feb. 12. At his father’s house, Mayfield, 
near Bolton, in his 25th year, Edward Male- 
bone, 3rd son of Major Watkins. 

Jane Dalglish, youngest daughter of John 
Grant, esq. of Nuttall Hall. 

Feb. ¥4. At Manchester, aged 59, Mr. T. 
Bellott, surgeon. 

Lincotnsuire,—Jan. 16. At Gt. Grims- 
by, aged 84, Robert Lister, esq. senior Alder- 
maa of that borough. He served the office 
of Mayor four times ; ‘in 1786, 1791, 1796, 
and again on the death of his eldest son, in 
1816. His funeral was attended by the Cor- 
poration, and a sermon preached by the Rev. 

rge Oliver. 

Jan. 17. At Great Grimsby, aged 68, 
Mr. William Kirk, a burgess. 

Mupp.ssex.— Feb. 14. At Twickenham, 
Susan, wife of Joseph Hickey, esq. 


rances, wife of 
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Jan. 29. At le Farm, Southgate ? 
in his 67th year, Mr. George Wilkie, late 
of Paternoster-row, bookseller. 

Norrotx.— Dec. 7. The wife of Mr. Free- 
man, surgeon, of Walsham. 

Feb. 4. At Yarmouth, aged 75, the widow 
of Benj. Costerton, esq. and mother of the 
present Mayor of that town. 


Nortuampronsuire.—Feb, 4. Richard 
Jones, esq. of Daventry. 
NottincuaMsuire.—Feb. 3. At Mans- 


field Woodhouse, Harriet, wife of Captain 
Milne, R. N. and daughter of Mr. Shepherd, 
of Melton Mowbray. 

Feb. 17. At his seat at Kelham, aged 73, 
John Manners Sutton, Esq. eldest surviving 
son of the late Lord George Manners Sutton, 
and grandson of John, the 3rd Duke of Rut- 
land, K.G. who while Master of the Horse 
in the year 1765, appointed him Page of 
Honor to his late Majesty King George the 
3rd, by whom he was presented to an en- 
signcy in the Coldstream regiment of Foot 
Guards, of which he became afterwards a 
Lieutenant Colonel. He was elected M.P. for 
Newark, upon his father’s demise, on Jan. 
21, 1782, and which he continued to repre- 
sent till the dissolution in 1796. 

Oxrorpsuire.—Jan. 13. Aged 23, Mr. 
Richard Burn, of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
youngest son of the Rev. Edward Burn, mi- 
nister of St. Mary’s and Ashted Chapels, Bir- 
mingham. 

‘an.20. Aged 86, Mary, relict of Rob. 
Appleton, esq. of ae 

Jan. 21. At Witney, Mrs. Hyde, mo- 
ther of the Rev. Thomas Hyde, of 
St. Martin’s, Oxford. 

Sator.— May 24. At Quarry-place, 
Shrewsbury, aged 84, Anne, widow of Cecil 
Forester, esq. dau, and co-heiress of Robert 
Townsend, esq. and mother of lord Forester. 

Somerset.—Jan. 1. At Marston House, 
aged 27, Edmund William Viscount Dun- 
garvon, eldest son of Edmund, 8th Earl of 
Cork and Orrery, by Isabella Henrietta, 3d 
dau. of late Wm. Poyntz, esq. of Midgham 
House, Berks. His last surviving brother, 
Charles, born in 1800, is now heir apparent 
to his father’s titles. 

Jan.2. At his house, Albion - terrace, 
Bath, aged 76,Capt. Goodwin Colquitt, R.N. 

Jan. 18. At Cannington, aged 69, Rich. 
Symes, esq. many years a respectable Soli- 
citor at Bridgewater. 

Jan. 24. Mary, relict of Francis Skurray, 
esq. of Beckington, and mother of Rev. 
Francis Skurray, of Horningsham, Wilts. 

Jan. 25. At his residence at Taunton, 
aged 73, Lieut.-Col. James Pearson, of East 
India Company’s service. 

Lately. At Twiverton, near Bath, aged 79, 
Theophilus Thomas, esq. late of his Majesty’s 


Customs. 
Feb. 1. At Bath, Mrs. Gunning, dau 


of Dr. Randolph, Fellow of All Soul's, Ox- 
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ford, and relict of Dr. Gunning, Rector of 
Farmborough. 

Feb. 4. At Bath, 63, the lady of Sir 
Thomas Whichcote, . of Aswarby, co. 
Lincola, and third dau. of Edmund Turnor, 

; of Panton House, leaving issue five sons 
and three daughters. 

Feb.14. At Chapple Cleeve, John Hal- 
liday, esq. » Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
of the county. 

At Abbot's Leigh, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Whish, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliff. 

Srarrorpsuire.—Feb. 2. At Silkmore 
House, Thomas Mottershaw, esq. 

Surro.x.—Dec. 3. Aged 85, Francis 
Harrison, gent. of Badwell Ash. 

Dec. 14, Captain Spears, R. N. of South 
Town. 

Dec..18. Aged 70, Mary, wife of Joseph 
Poole, of Ipswich, gent. 

At Stoke by Nayland, in his 2st ~ 
Charles, youngest son of the late Rev. Tho. 
Bolton, fon of Nedging, and Perpetual 
Curate of St. Mary at Quay, Ipswich. 

Dec. 20. Aged 82, the relict of Rev. 
Rich. Moseley, late Rector of Drinkestone. 

Dec. 28. At Needham Market, aged 80, 
Hannah, relict of John Ward, of Tarsen 
Hall, esq. 

Jan 4. At Bramford, the wife of Wm. 
Meek Marston, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Eye, aged 57, Mr. George 
Clabon, a Common Councilman. 

Jan. 22. Aged 59, James Kindred, of 


Frostenden Lodge, nt. 

Jan. 24. At aa 81, Samuel 
Atkinson, of the Society of Friends. Born 
in the parish of St. Matthew, he spent in it 
a long life with the strictest integrity, justly 
respected for the mildness of his manners, and 
his truly Christian and charitable disposition. 

Jan. 27. At Bailham, aged 24, Ann, sole 
surviving child of late Rev. Josiah Rodwell, 
Lecturer of the High Church, in Hull. 

Jan, 28. At Needham Market, aged 89, 
Thomas Hayward, gent. 

Jan. 30. Aged 49, Henrietta, wife of 
Mr. Snell Cooper, of Wenham Lodge. 

Feb. 1. Aged 82, John Rose, gent. se- 
nior Alderman of Eye, and for many years 
Surgeon of the Garrison at the Tower of 
London. 

Surrey.—Jan. 20. Frances, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Devas, esq. of Herne-hill. 

Jan. 27. At Carshalton, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of E. Bacon, esq. formerly of Hackney. 

Jan. 28. At East Sheen, aged 78, Mary 
Catharine, relict of Wm. Hill, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Richmond, Rich. Hugh Gore, 
third son of Rev. Cha. Gore, of Barron 
Court, county of Somerset. 

Feb. 9. At Farncombe Cottage, near Go- 
dalming, aged 65, Thos. Cobb, esq. late of 
Newgate-street. 

Sussex.—Jan. 15. At Brighton, Eliz. 
widow of Major-Gen. John Smith, and 
daughter of Sir Bellingham Graham. 





Jan. 29. At Arundel, aged 80, the relict 
of Henry Howard, esq. and mother of Lord 
Howard of Effingham. 

Feb. 8. At Brighton, aged 60, Mr. Tho. 
Lawrence, of Drury-lane ‘ 

Warwicksuire.—Jan. 20. At Ansley 
Hall, nearly 70, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Newdigate Ludford, esq. D. C. L. who 
died May 16, 1825, as recorded in our last 
Volume, part i. p. 469. She was the eldest 
dau. of John Boswell, esq. of Witton, War- 
wickshire; was married June 16, 1778; 
and has left three daughters, as noticed in 
our last Volume. This worthy lady will be 
long and affectionately remembered, not only 
by ‘he immediate relatives, but by all who 
had the happiness of witnessing her hospita- 
lity, her benevolence, and unaffected piety. 

Jan. 29. At Rugby, aged 61, Mr. Jo- 
seph Baxter, father of Mr. W. Baxter, Cu- 
rator of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

Feb. 2, Aged 75, Cha. Gregory Wade, 
esq. many years a Magistrate for the Borough 
and County of Warwick. 

Witts.—Jan. 26, At Swindon, aged 65, 
James yx esq. of the firm of Strange 
and Co. Bankers, Swindon. 

Yorksuire.—Jan. 12. At Hull, aged 
83, Mr. Nath. Howard Usher, attorney. 

Jan 19. At Viscount Hood’s, Whitby 
Abbey, in his 4th year, the Hon. Horatio 
Nelson Hood, youngest son of Samuel Lord 
Bridport. 

Jan. 22, At Bedale, in his 70th year, 
Henry Prest, esq. brother of the late Edw. 
Prest, esq. of York. 

Jan.24, At Wardsend, near Sheffield, 
aged 77, Tho. Rawson, esq. distinguished 
as a staunch Whig of the OildSchool. 

Jan. 24, At Doncaster, aged 57, Leo- 
nard Walbanke Childers, esq. 

Jan. 25. In her 75th year, Dinah, wife 
of Cha. Reeves, esq. of Wood Hall, near 
Howden. 

Feb. 1, Aged 105, Mr. Tho. Dooley, of 
Butley near Macclesfield. He retained his 
faculties until within a short period of his 
decease. 

Feb. 6. At Bainton, Mrs. Dixon, sister 
to the Rector of that parish, and relict of 
Joseph Dixon, esq. of Calcutta, who died 
in London, in Dec. 1785. 

Lately. At Scarborough, aged 55, Mr. 
J. Knaggs, attorney at Jaw. 

Wares.—Jan. 19. AtSt. Arvon’s, Mon- 
mouth, Jos. Earle, esq. lste of Watiing-st. 
London. 

Lately. At Evlenstock-hall, Denb. Sir 
John Evans, who was knighted when Sheriff 
of Merionethshire, July 1, 1817. 

Scottanno.—Jan. 26. At Edinburgh, 
aged 27, Mr. Robert Butterworth Runcorn, 
of Manchester, Student of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

Asroap.—July 16, 1825. At Prome, 
in the kingdom of Ava, of a fever, Capt. 
Henry Parsons, 47th Reg. eldest son of late 
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Rev. J. Weddell Parsons, Newton Hall, near 
Monmouth. 

July 20, On board the Tamar, James 
Kirkpatrick, eldest son of Sir Tho. Kirk- 
patrick, of Closeburn, bart. 

20. At Mahatee, near Arracan 


Bill of Mortality—Markets, &e.—Canal Shares. 
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received a medal from the Royal Humane 
Society. 

Oct. 26. In the Island of Montserrat, 
West Indies, aged 46, the Hon. Thomas 
Hill, Member of His Majesty’s Counsel, 
and Judge of that Colony. His public cha- 
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aged 23, Captain Randall, adjutant of the acter was distinguished by a zealous 
16th reg. Madras Native Inf. oa sonofthe spirit, a her, dome im ag 
late W. Randall, esq. of Battersea, Surrey. and polished mind ; in private life possessing 

—_ 23. At Sea, Henry H. Sumner, every quality that adorns society. 
esq. Commander of the Ephinstone, late of Jan.13. At Florence, Wm. Slade, esq. 
the E. I. C’s. service. Royal Navy. 

Oct. 24. At Jamaica, Capt. Augustus Jan. 21, At Mountstuart, Isle of Bute, 


Champion de Crespigny, of H. M. ship 
Scylla, having succeeded the late Captain 
Russell only a short time previously. This 
gallant officer was with Lord Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, and distinguished himself in a variety 
of actions during the war. He seven times 
jones into the sea to rescue seamen who 

fallen overboard, for which, in 1815, he 


aged 21, Gertrude Amelia Villiers Stuart, 
only dau. of the late Lord Henry and Lady 
Gertrude Stuart. 

Lately. At her Plantation, St. John’s, 
Jamaica, Mrs. Cath. Deane, wife of Mr. 
Tho. Deane, late merchant of Kingston, 
and dau. of the late Dr. Walker, Physician 
General to his Majesty’s forces of the Island. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 25, to February 14, 1826. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5215 | 50and 60 223 
Males - 983 1894 Males - 1118 5and10 73 | 60and 70 245 
Females - 211 Females - 1229 2347 z 10 and20 73] 70 and 80 258 





80 and 90 92 
90and100 7 
103 i 


602 © 20 and 30 132 
& | so and 40 179 
40 and 50 235 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending February 11. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
 & & s. d. s. d. Ss. d. s dd. s. d. 
60 8 36 7 23 11 41 3 39 10 43 4 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. 20, 50s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 15, 34s. 104d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 21. 2s. Clover 5/. 10s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 15s. Straw 
2l. 2s, Clover 51. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Bll ..cesueuneses sions 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. | Lamb........... tineewonees Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . ............... 38 4d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 20: 

_ | eee cena Ss. 6d. to 6s. 4d. Beasts......scesees 2,885 Calves 97 
Pork ....0000eeee sesereee 5S. 2d. to Gs. Od. Sheep .....esesee 19,680 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 20, 29s. 6d. to 39s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia 39s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 





THE PRICES of Canat Snares, &c. in February 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. 
Raine, Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey Canal, 2,000/.—Leeds and Liver- 

, 400/.—Grand Junction, 265!.—Oxford, 700/.—Birmingham, 300/.—Worcester and 

irmingham, 52/,—Ellesmere, 110/.— Stratford-upon-Avon, 40/. — Peak Forest, 150/. 
Huddersfield, 254.—Lancaster, 401.—Kennet and Avon, 25/.—Wilts and Berks, 6/.— 
Regent's, 371.—West India Dock, 178l.—London Dock, 85/.—Globe Insurance, 1351.— 
Guardian, 18/.—Atlas, 7/.—Hope, 5/.—East London Water Works, 120/.—Grand June- 
tion ditto, 781.—Westminster Gas, 50/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From January 27, to Fheruary 25, 1826, both inclusive. 













































































































































































wera y , Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
} a 3. \petom. lea 3" $ 3 Basom 
Bee 8 SH) in. pts. Weather. Se Fl ge Weather. 
&: lz z =2 As |o= moog 
Jan. oO ° ° Feb. °o ° co 
27 | 29 | 36 | 82 |! 30, 30 fair | 11 | 35 | 87 | 38 || 30, 18 fair 
es | 32 {}39/ se ||. , 25fair 12/45/48] 40]; , 17 cloudy 
* @9 | 32 | 43 | 38 » 15 fair | 13 | 42 | 47 | 42 » 17) fai 
30 | 40 | 45 | 43 || 29, 78 cloudy | 14 | 44 | 46 | 44 || 29, 97/rain 
31 | 44 | 45 | 43 » 80\cloudy | 15 | 45 | 48 | 45 > 92 fair 
F.1 | 43 [45 | 43 |], 85/rain /16|45|49| 42] , 75ifair 
2} 45/50/44 || , 88 fair 17} 45/47/38 || , 4elrain 
8 | 46 | 49 | 45 > 74 fair 18 | 39 | 45 | 38 » 87|\showery 
4 | 43 | 48 | 48 » 96 fair 19 | 45 | 50 | 50 » 60 cloudy 
5 | 43 | 44 | 45 » 90 rain 20 | 43 | 50 | 43 || 30, 06 fair. stormy 
6 | 49 | 51 | 48. » 60 fair 21 | 38 | 48 | 47 ; 86}fair (night, 
7 | 42 | 48 | 36 |} 80, 15 fair 22 | 47 | 5@ | 47 {w29; 98/rain 
8 | 35 | 46 | 38 » 40 fair 23 | 43 | 46 | 37 » 90}rain 
9 | 87 | 41 | 31 » 30 foggy 24 | 35 | 46 | 47 || 30, 20/fair 
10 | 30 | 36 | 34 » 27 fair 25 | 49 | 525 — o Sap 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January ym remy 24, both inclusive.” 
4 ; 3 ; taal - Oe @ 4 2 
— | @ A bs ee “3 32 . 5 
=H gh 159 aging 2% (P20) 2 3) toooc"] 
sal RS] 28 =|53 £3 5's 3 ks 5001, 
= of a |S |e + < = 5 wa 
2s/2143/814 4/804 g—| 39997§ §| 20 |——| 8 9pm. pari pmji 3 pm. 
30/Hol. a 
31/2134/81 803/79$804| 893) 894/974 §) 20 |—| 6 Spm./894 |par 1 dis./par 1 dis. 
1\213 |80§ §|79§80$| 894| 889/973 64 20 par 1 dis:/idis.1pm. 
2 Hol. — s 
3\214 |80g §79§ § 894] S8z96F 7)19F |2354| 38 Epm: par } disjpar 1 pm. 
4\2123,80% 4/79§804) 89g) 89 [96g 7)19§ 2343) 6 4 pm.|——_ | dis. 1 pm|par 1 pm. 
6'2114,80§. 4)80 79g\——| 89 |96g 4/193 4 6 pm.|89$ |par 1 dis./1 pm. par 
7\2114 804 |794 4) 834 884 964 4193 23153 pm. par jpar @ dis.!1dis..pm. 
8|Hol 
91200 79% 84/78% 7%] 873) 863, '96$ 44/1 9$ = -\——/2 1 dis.|2 dis, par 
10}L974)73§ 7774 7| 864 854 944 34 - ——) 410dis.|——1 4 dis.|par 3 dis. 
11/1974:78 7|77§ 64/——| 859 93g 3 —| 14 dis. |\——/2_ 5 dis.'3' 1 dis. 
13|1934|76§ 4/76 53)——| 839/924 ils} ——|10 14 dis,844 j4 10 dis.\5 8 dis. 
14/193 [754 4§/754 sf 83. | 823/92 90gl184 ——) 30 dis. |—-—)14 22 dis.|12 21 dis. 
15|196 |75g§ 6\74§ 54] 84 | 83g) 92§ |I8g§ |——)10 18 dis. 8 dis. par|1 pm.2dis. 
16/200 |75¢ 4/743 5q} 84}] 84 [92g )'88 ——|15 12 dis.| ——|Idis. | pm.|1 pm.idis. 
17/201 | 76% |754 844) 84gi93$ 4] 19 [218 [12 4 dis.) 84 jl dis.1pm. — 
18/203 |764 74|75$ 64/——| 854'93% 43/19$ [221 par I pm./par 1 pm. 
20} ——'784804|77$ 94] 884) 894/953 73/204 |223 | 1 Spm.|——/par 1 pm. aa 1 pm. 
21/208 |79$ §|79 84), 889] 88 [96% 8)!9§ |——/par 7 dis.|874 Idis.1 pm.| par. 
22/206 |794 84/784 74) 864) 85Z\964 5H19§ [234 | 1 dis. par 1 pm. 1 
23/205 |774 9§/76§ 78] 859) 85g|944 53/——/228 | 3 6 dis. ——/I dis. -1par.lIdis.1 pm, 
‘RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 
JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREBT. "3 ‘ 
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